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ABSTRACT 

This book focuses on the forces that will shape 
education politics and policy into the 21st century. Ten chapters 
written by prominent educators center on the roles to be played by 
educction profei:sionals, local citizen groups, government agencies, 
and business leaders in shaping education policy, responses to racial 
and ethnic segregation, school restructuring, technology utilization, 
and the development of education politics and policy. The 
introductory chapter by Margaret E. 3 ertz examines the changing 
social, economic, technological, and political environment -shaping 
education politics for the 21st century, and provides an overview of 
the contents of this book. David Clark and Terry Astuto predict no 
change in direction for federal education policy in chapter 2. In 
chapter 3, Gary Orfield and Lawrence Peskin, in their discussion and 
description of the "Atlanta Compromise," argue that if attempts are 
not made to integrate urbm schools, poor and minority children will 
be condemred to attend schools that are both separate and equal. 
Chapters 4 (Thomas Tiraar) and 5 (Mary Metz) explore political, 
institutional, and cultural forces that shape school restructuring 
efforts. In chapter 5, Philip Piele examines the utilization of 
technology in the classroom and argues that technological innovation 
will not begin to change schools until it offers an educationally 
viable, cost-effective alternative to the classroom teacher. Chapters 
7 (Kent McGuire) and 8 (Carol Ray and Rosalyn Mickelson) explore the 
role of business in education reform. In chapter 9, Ian Birch and Don 
Smart examine the forces of char.ge in Australian education politics. 
The final chapter ends with a historical review of the foundations of 
the politics of education and an appraisal of Issues likely to 
control policy making in the years ahead. (JAK) 
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General Editor: Professor Ivor Goodson, Faculty of Education, University of Western 
Ontario, London, Canada N6G 1G7 

Educatio.i policy analysis has long been a neglected area in the UK and, to an extent, in the 
USA and Australia. The result has been a profound gap between the study of education and 
the formulation of education poHcy. For practitioners, such a lack of analysis of new policy 
initiatives has worrying implications, particularly at a time of such policy flax and ch > 
Education policy has, in recent years, been a matter for intense political debate - xh^ 
political and pubUc interest in the working of the system has come at the same time as the 
breaking of the -onsensus on education policy by the New Right. As never before. 
poUtical parties and pressure groups differ in their articulated policies and prescriptions for 
the education sector. Critical thinking aoout these developments is clcaily imperative. 

All those working within the system also need information on policy-making, policy 
implementation and effective day-to-day operation. Pressure on schools from govemmesit, 
education authorities and parents has generated an enormous need for knowledge amongst 
those on the receiving end of educational policies. 

This Falmer Press series aims to fill the academic gap, to reflect the politicalization of 
education, and to provide the practitioners with the analysis for informed implementation 
of policies that they wiU need. It offers studies in broad areas of policy studies, with a 
particular ioai% on the following areas: school organization and improvement; critical 
soaal analysis; policy studies and evaluation; and education and training. 
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Education Politia For The Neu^ Cetmr^^: 
introduction and ovemew 



M^^garet H Goerts^ 
ESmtumal Testing Sewke 

The year 1989 marks the twentieth anniversary of the Politics of Education Association 
(PEA). The PEA was foun<^ by a small group of political researchen at the 1%9 meeting 
of the American Educational Research Association (AERA). It has remained an AERA 
special interest group (SIG) ever since, serving as a discussion forum and coUc^al 
organization for scholars and policy professionals ints^ted in the dynamics of school 
program and policy formation. Initially, the PEA had tev/ members and generated only 
modest interest among the broader AERA membership. Over its twenty year history, 
however, the poUtical foundations of schools have become obvious to all. As a result, PEA 
memters have become widely recognized as sophisticated analysts and reliable consultants 
on the problems and prospects of school improvement and reform. 

This yearbor^k. Education Politia for the New Century^ commemorates the PEA*s first 
twenty years. Rather than take the usual retrospective look at the developments 
responsible for the current state of affairs, we have chosen to focus on the forces that will 
shape education politics and policy into the twenty-first century. This introductory 
chapter examines the changing scxrial, economic, technological and political environment 
shaping education politics for the iwenty-fost century, and provides an overview of the 
a>atents of the book. 



The charting environmeiit ^ edncadon poUdcs 

Education politics in the twenty-first century will be shaped by fundamental changes in its 
social, economic, technological and political environment. Twenty years ago, education 
was just reaching the end of a quarter centur>^ of rapid growth. As the post-war baby 
boom generation matured, reducing population pressure on the schools, education 
achieved fiscal stability just as poUtical pressure for change began to expand rapidly. 
Today, the school-ag^ population is smaller, porer and more racially and ethnically 
diverse. Declining test scores throughout the 1970s undermined public confidence in the 
ccuntry*s public school system and led business leaders to question the quality of the 
nation^s future workforce. An eroding US position in the international economy tumd 
policy makers' attention and energies to issues of efficiency choice and excellence in 
education and away from earlier conoims with eqm.y. PoUcy leadership thrust upon the 
federal government by the Russian Sputnik launching and the Supreme Court's 
desegregation rulings has shifted back to the states v/here fragmentd and diffuse interest 
groups compete for control of the educati^«n agenda. 
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The changing scdal enmrmment 

The social environment of education politics encompasses the nature of the population to 
\^ CKiucated and society's expectations for ils schools. Both have changed dramatically in 
the last two decad<^s. Between 1968 and 1987. the proportion of White students in 
American public scnools declined sharply, while the projKjrtion of Bbcks increased slightly 
and the proportion of Htspanics doubled (Orfield 1988), Members of the Class of ^XJO, 
(now in the second gracfe) pref - at real challenge to the ^cational system. One in four is 
jKKjr, one in three is non- White or Hispanic, one in is at risk of becoming a teen 
parent, and one in six lives in a family ''/here neith j^<»r -ii has a job (EdeUnan 1988). 
Three in five of these students will live in a single-pare household sometime before their 
eighteenth birthday (Hodgkinson 1985). 

These changing dem(^3phic^ have created an ^imperiled gen^tion* of children 
(Came^e Foundation 1988). Levin (1986) estimates that almost one-third of today's 
school children are educationally disadvantaged. This proportion will rise as more children 
enter school from poverty households, from single-parent households (specially those 
headed by teen-aged mothers), and from minority backgrounds. The educational problems 
of these children are confoun%kd by their growing racial and economic isolation from 
mainstream society- While the level of s^r^ation of Black students was unchanged 
between 1972 and 1984, the percentage of Hispanic students attending 
^majority-minority* schools climbed. By 1984, nwly one-third of Black and Hispanic 
students attended schoob that ware ^intensely sc^re^ted*, that is, 90% or more minority, 
a*id more than two-thirds attended schools that were more than 50% minority (Orfield 
1987). The two separate sodrties - one Wbt*, one Black and Brown; one rich and one 
poor - envisioned by the Kener Commission twenty yesrs ago may become a reality in 
the twenty-first century. 

Shifting demographic patterns also threaten education's political support in the state 
and federal fK>Iicy arenas. As the nation's popubtion ages, fewer individuals have a direct 
stake in the public education system (as parents or employes). Moreover, those 
population groups with the larg^t vested interest in education are those with limited 
pohtical power - low income and minority citizens. Inaeasingly, education must compete 
for resources with public policy issues of interest to senior citizens and voters without 
school-aged children (Kirst and Garms 1980). 

Social values about education have changed as well over the last twenty years. \t a 
rime when the numl^ of disadvantaged students in our natbn's schools is grovnng, 
society has retreated from its commitment to equal educational opportunity. A quarter 
century ago the civil rights movement heighten^ public awareness of inequities in scciety 
and passage of the Civil Rights Act (1964) and the Elementary and Secondarv Education 
Act (ESEA, 196i) fcKnised federal government attention on iss es of equality of 
educational opportunity. The education rrform movement of the ' >^80$, however, has 
r^ected attention to excellence and choice. New educational policies emphasize higher 
educational standards; more coursework, particularly in mathematics and « nence; more 
homework; longer school days; better tochers; higher levels of minimum proficiency and 
parental choice. There are signs that a renewed interest in issues of equity is emerging as 
educators begin to ^dress the problems of persistent dropout rates and differential 
performance between minority and majority students. Equity interests, alone, are not 
responsible for this interest in at-risk youth, however. Busmess leaders join in this 
emphasis out of a concern for national security and economic development as least as often 
as they seek to revitalize the equity conc^ns of the last generation. Thus, even in 
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aiWressing the issue of at-risk students, the tension among the values of equity, excellence, 
efficiency and choice remains. 

cimnging economic enmronment 

The education refonn movement of the 1980s was dominated by economic concerns: 
declining US competitiveness in an international ^nomy; low industrial productivity; 
and changes in the skill level, size and composition of the nation's labor force. Worker 
productivity must conrinually increase for the United States to coraf^te successfully in the 
global economy. Yet employee in both large and small businesses in the United States 
decry the lack of preparation for work among high school students. At a time when 
workforce skills are growing increasingly complex and und^going rapid change, too 
many students bck the neo^saiy reading, writing, mathematical and problem-solving 
skiik to meet entry-level job r^uirements (CED 1985). American students fere fK>orly on 
interaarional assessments when compared to their peers in other nations, especially other 
industrialized countries. Students in foreign countries take more mathematics and science, 
spend more time in school and do more homework. Equally important, employen 
a>mplain about large numbers of young workers who lack the core values associated with 
labor market success. 

The poor educational preparation of students intersect with the changing 
demographics of the United States in the next decade. In the 1960s and 1970s, the baby 
boom and the entraiKre of women into the h\H>t market generated a plentiful si^jply of 
qualified entry-level workers. In the l^Os, the pool of new workers will be smaller. High 
schools will graduate 20% fewer students in 19W than in 1980, and the proportion of 
women in the workforce will not grow as quickly as in past years. As fKior and minority 
individuals come to constitute a largo: and larger {KJrtion of the labor force, policy makers 
must address the educational needs of the disadvantaged. ^Business leaders have come to 
understand that the emerging labor supply problem is essentially an ^ucational problem' 
(Timpane 1984 p: 3^). 

The changing technobgkal enmronment 

Changing technoJogy in the uwkpkce has major implications for what the next generation 
of students need to learn. Changing technology in the schools can have a major impact on 
haw we teach them. Much has been written about the promise of the computer in the 
classroom. Some computer advocates even envision a future without schools. Papert, for 
example, argued that *tbe whole system [of schools] is based on a set of structural concepts 
that are incompatible with the presence of the computer* (1984). Others, while 
acknowledgirj the proliferation of computers in schools, question whether children will 
rtxeive a better education with the help of computers than their parents did without them 
(Pctmon 1984). 

The intrcKiuction of computers in the classrcK^m has been a unique educational 
innovation. Unlike most innovations, the stimulus for adoption came from a combination 
of outside business mt^ests and rank-and-file te^xher enthusiasm. Formal curricula and 
state level support have come slowly. Parents v/ho witnessed the computerizatton of the 
workplace feared that their children would not be competitive in school or .n the 
workforce if they were not computer Hterate. As schools purchased computers, often with 
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funds raised by parent groups or from fecferal compensatory education programs, 
^iucators struggled to identify the best way to use the new tarhnology. Administrators 
use the machines to simplify basic administrative tasks, such as attendance, scheduling and 
reporting grades. Instructional use includes drill and practice, computer programming and 
computer literacy. Math and science teachers tend to use the machines more for 
instruction than EngUsh, scK^al studies and foreign language teachers, reflecting in part 
difference in the availahihty and quality of instructional software (Cuban 1986). R«:ent 
cfcvdiopments in t«:hnology have expanded beyond the microcomputer to include 
int^active distance learning systems that combine one-w^y video and two-way audio 
instmction. 

The introduction of computers and distance learning technologies raise the same set 
of knotty issues for pcdicy makers and «luc3tors that accompanied earlier technologii^ 
innovations, such as instructional television and language labs (Cuban 1986). The first 
concerns the equitable ^ess to the new technologies. There is a great deal of variation in 
which schools have the need^l hardware and how it is used. Wealthier suburban 
communities, for example, have more computers and use them to teach computer 
programming and enhance acackmic instruction. The few computers available in poor 
urban schools are d^cated to drill and practice in remedial education programs. With 
inequitable distributions like this, the new t^hnologies may widen, rather than narrow, 
achievement disparities between the haves and have-nots. 

The second issue involves the cost-eff^iveness of innovative technologies used in 
instmaion. We have httle research to date that shows whether computmzed instruction 
or mteractive video instmction teaches students knowledge and skills more efficiently and 
effectively than other instructional alternatives.^ 

The third issue is how technological change affects schools, organizations, teaching 
practice, and teacher-student relationships. Wifl computers and video images enhance the 
role of the teacher in the classroom or further the mechanization of teaching? Will 
computers or other new educational technologies replace teachers or only expand the 
work roles of those who use them? Finally, what is the impact of an interactive video or 
computer learning environment on what children learn? What are the intended and 
unintended consequences of high technology learning on the acquisition of values, 
knowledge and skills? 

The cksngin^ political environment 

The political environment of education has also undergone critical change in the last two 
decades. Three major trends are important to note as we move into the twenty-fiist 
century: the changing roles of the federal and state govenmients in education policy; the 
growing poUtical and programmatic fragmentation of education; and the re-emergence of 
non-education interests, particularly business, into the education {K^licy arena. 

While the federal government has always played a modest role in public education, 
federal involvement expanded rapidly in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Two issues 
stimulated this expansion: curriculum development and equality of educational 
opportunity. Implicit in the design of federal programs was the belief that education could 
shore up the national security and break the cycle ci poverty. Although federal aid to 
education never exceeded 9% of all spending on elementary and secondary education, the 
irop^ of its nnandal contribution was far-reaching. The Reag. ^ administration » 
however, significantly reduced and redefined the federal role in education in the 1980s. 
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During the Reagan years, the feda^ govminjent sought to influence education policy 
with moral suasion rather than fedml aid; to emphasize demonstration over intavention; 
and to (kcentrallse the administration of federal programs. 

As the 1980s unfold^, abandonment of education by the federal government crated 
a leadership as well as a financial vacuum. Politk:s abhors a v^ruum, so sta*:e level education 
jKjlky makers, l^ded by a group of reform-oriented governors, undmook an education 
reform mov^ent that sought to opmtionalize the fecbral exhortations of excellence and 
choice. The polkies that merged from state legislatures, however, were shaped by a new 
^nfigu^ation of education into^ts. Unlike the 1960s, when education politic was the 
province of broad-based education interest groups (state education departments, fdbc of 
^cation, superintendents, administrators and teachers), the 1980s reform was dom^^ated 
by business leaders and elected jmblic officials. In earlier years, groups like the Educational 
Conference Board in New York State and the Princeton Group in New Jersey sought to 
build consensus among educational interests on the poUcy goals and legislative priorities in 
their states. The growth of collective bargaining for teachers and creation of interest 
groups organized around new categorical education programs shattered this consensus, 
howev^, replacing it with coraj^ting (inters of power - teacher unions, administrator 
groups, bi ling:ual. Title I (now Chapter 1), and sfwial alucation advocates. These groups 
confronted new centers of power in recently activated business groups. The absence of a 
broad corsensus about the pur|K>se of educ^don led to a patchwork of state educat' 
programs to m^ the demands of diflfarent and often competing inter^ts. What 
unique about the politics of state education reform in the mid-1980s was the relativv^y 
unimportant role of education int^est groups in the formubrion of new state poUcies. 
While opposed to specific aspects of the new reforms, education groups were stymied. 
Strong public and business support assured backing from governors and state legislators. 
The knowledge that increased state aid generally accompanied reform provisions made 
educators re!ict3nt to *bite the hand that feeds them'. Moreover, the fact that some 
members of then diverse constituencies favored reform efforts kept professional opposition 
from becoming well organized (Fuhrman 1988^. 

As we 3ppro^:h the twenty-first <^itury, we face a number of unanswered questions. 
Will the federal government remain a passive player in the education policy arena? If so, 
who will champion equal educational opportunity? Will education regain control ova- 
policy and school finance in the state political arena? Is meaningful education reform 
possible in fragmented local and state policy environments? 

Overview of the Yearbook 

The chapters presented in this Yearbook address some, but not all, of the issues facing 
education policy makers as they move into the next century. Some issues, such as 
excellence and choice, state education reform, school administration and school-site 
management, were covered in previous Yearbooks (Boyd and Kerchner 1987, Hannaway 
and Crowson 1988). Other topics, including the politics of curriculum and testing, will be 
examin^ in the 19% Yearbook. This Yearbook focuses on the roles to be played by 
education professionals, local citizen groups, government agencies and business leadm in 
shaping education policy, responses to racial and ethnic segregation, school restructuring, 
technology utilization, and the development of education poUrics and policy in Australia. 

As we approach the twenty-first century, the politics of education in the United 
States will contbue to be shaped by the neo-conservative legacy of the Reagan 
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^iministration. In chapter 2 of this Yearbook, David Clark and Terry Astuto predict no 
change in direction for federal education policy* Education will remain a low priority in 
Washington, characterizdl by few new initiatives and declining fiscal support. Despite his 
claim to be ati education president, President Bush*s education policies will almost 
certainly constrained by economic, ideological and attitudinal factors beyond his 
control. The large federal deficit and President Bush's pledge of no new taxes preclude the 
Option of any new, expensive education programs. The prevailing political and 
educational ideologies are (X)mpatibk with a federal emphasis on state and local initiatives 
rather than federal interventions, and a focus on cx«lleiK^, ability ainl productivity rather 
than on equity, acc^ and student needs. Public opinion polls show strong support for 
these priorities. Clark and Astuto conclude, howevt r, that the unmet educational needs of 
a growing number of poor children require the fbieral government to reassert its presence 
in education. A failure to respond, they insist, would *be more costly in services, loss of 
productivity and human tragedy than the cost of a respond . 

The retreat of the federal government from its role as a champion of equal educational 
opportunity comes at a time when continued housing segregation is intensifying the racial 
aLi economic isolation of children attending school in the nation*^ largest cities. In 1986, 
t'velve of the fifteen largest school districts in the United States were more than 50% non- 
white (Orfield 1989). in chapter 3, Gary Orfield and L^wrenoJ Peskin argue that if 
attempts are not made to integrate urban schools^ |KK5r and minority children will \^ 
condemned to attend schcK>ls that are both separate and unequal. Th^e authors examine 
the educational impact of the * Atlanta Compromise*, a voluntary agreement among Black 
and White leaders to retain segregated schools in acchange for Black administrative 
control of the Atlanta school distria. Policy makers took this action tc avoid the * White 
flight* they believed would follow any program of forced bussing. Atlanta's Black leaders 
were confident that tb^y could achieve equJity of educational opportunity within a 
segregated school system. The years have poved them wrong, however. The While 
community did not support the plan, and both White and Black middle class families fled 
the school system. Adanta's schools became the most segregated schools in the South and 
now serve the |K)orest children in the metropoUtan region* Although dropout rates have 
declined and elementary test scores have improved in the city schools, a tremendous gap 
remains between Black and White and city and suburban high schools. *Class and race 
remain the decisive determinants of 5;chooI conditions for the region'. A racially and 
socially segregated school system will perpetuate, and perhaps even intensify, unequal 
educational opportunity in metropolitan Atlanta and in other urban areas of the country. 

Short of extensive inter-district desc^egation efforts, ^hat steps can be taken to 
improve education in disadvantaged schools? The education reform movement was 
supposed to improve the quality of educational instruction and, in turn, student 
achievement by raising curriculum standards, tightening teacher certification requirements 
and lengthening the school day and the school year. Critics of these state-dir^ted reform 
efforts argued that these policies were doomed to failure b«:ause thty did not, and could 
not, change the fiindamental relationship between teacbbg and learning. In what has been 
dubb«i the * second wave' of education reform, calls have come for fiindamental changes 
in school structure and organization. 

Chapters 4 and 5 of the Yearbook explore poHtical, institutional and cultural forces 
that sha|^ school restructuring efforts. In chapter 4, Thomas Timar examines the impact 
of the maao-<ulture on attempts by three school districts to implement the radi^ 
restructuring advocated by Theodore Sizer and his Coalition of Essential Schools. Unlike 
other restructuring efforts, Sizer and his schools seek to alter the fundamental interaction 
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between te^^ and student. Timar found that succ^ requires not orAy a basic 
redeEnition of the roles and ^p>nsibilitics of j^rsonnel in the schools^ bur changes in 
district and state policy ^ well. For example, rest\Kturing efforts in two of the districts 
1 iraar studied were hampi^^ by political conflict over who would control r^tructuring - 
the schools and their te^ers, or district ^iminstrators and the union. Te^er 
c^sti&cation requir^ents, teach« evaluation procedures and standards, ihe itnicture and 
s^jueiK^ of curriculum, student assessment measures, sch^uling nH]uimnents and rigid 
staffing fbiraulas also created barrim to restructuring efforts. The third district, however, 
alt^ed its bureaucracy to accommodate decentralized decision-making . Both the district 
and union hdj^ scIk^Is c^tain ^^aivers from restricrive regulations or the collective 
bargaining contract. Timar condudt^ that state and Icral |K>licy cultures will prevent an 
integrate respond to restructuring in most ^ools. A school *cannol create cohoenc^ in 
an environment where th^e is none*. 

Mary HaywocKl Met2 discusses a more fundamental constraint to resmicturing in 
chapter 5 - sc^iools' adh^^K^ to a system of beUefs and ejq^tations she calls the *myth of 
the Real School*, In a study of eight hi^h schools in a range of socioeconomic 
communiries, she found that ».he schools' formal structures and technical proc^ures were 
strikingly similar in spite of vast diSfk^ices in student bodies and economic resoxm^. All 
followed a common script for the Am^ican High $ch(K»i, with similar schcK)l schedule, 
dassroom configurations, textb<K>ks and curriculum. This script did not work in several of 
the ^hools Met2 studied. Students with weak ^r^bmic skills and little hoj^ of s successful 
economic future were alienated from school. They failed to leam well and most teachers 
were frustrated. Yet, no one was willing to revi^ the soipt. Adherence to the script gave 
lesKhers and students assurance that they were Real Teachers and Real Students who were 
teaching and learning in a Real School. Metz concludes that the m^ 'h of the Real School is 
extremely difficult to dislcnige even when it proves ii^flfective l^cau&e it serves a broader 
societal purpose. The symbols and rituals of Real Schcx>ls reinforce apparent ^uity in 
American alucation. *0&ring the same ^ucation to all appean to be the essc^K^ of 
fairness', regardless of the differential outcomes of the syst^. 

In chapter 6, Philip Piele examines anotho' panacea for improving education - the 
utilization of technology in the dassroom. He argues that t^hnological innovation will 
not begin to change schools until it offers an «lucationally-viable, cost-effi^tivc altmiative 
to the classroom teacher. Mkrocompute's wil! not transform education because the 
hardware and software used in most pubhc schools are too *technolo^cally primitive and 
educationally limited* to change the ti^ditional role of tethers. Rather than integrating 
CTmputers into their teaching methods, teacher* can ignore the machii^ altogether, 
sending their students off to the schcK^Ps compute lab to be instructed by a computer 
teacher. Interactive distance learning systems, howev^, h^^ve the potential to tran^orm 
schools. Several states have indroduced this technology to provide studerits, usually b rural 
school districts, greater access to limited, high cost courses, such as Advance! Placement, 
foreign language and remedial education. As the use of distance learning expands, 
proponents face a number of political and legal issues. Who will control curriculum: the 
state department of education or the service provider? Who will certify the instructor to 
teach: the state generating the programming or the state receiving the service? And most 
imfK>rtant, will distance learning replace the classroom teacho*? Can this technolc^ 
provide what microcomputers have not: real educational alternatives to the traditional 
classrcK)m structure? 

Chapten 7 and 8 explore the role of business in education reform. Kent McGuire 
examines the overall character of business-education inter^ion in chapter 7. He identifies 
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thr^ roles pky^ by businesses in their attempts to alter school performance - 
philanthropist, change agent and refomier. The philanthixspic api^roach focuses on 
generating financial sup^wt for the schools. Business^ using the change agent mechanism 
seek to foster orgaoizatinnal or pro^ammatic changes by targeting financial and/or 
technical assistance on specific activities. Busings efforts to reform education policy range 
from issuing reports about the condition of education and its relationship to the economy 
to constructing, fH-omoting and monitoring state dlucation reform agendas. McGuire 
discusses issues fadng busimss partidpation in education in the 19^ and concludes that 
we must learn more about how business-^eduotion collaborations work and the factors 
contributing to their effectimicss and longevity l^fore we can sf^^rubte on the foture of 
business involvement in the twenty-first century* 

Carol Ray and Roslyn Mickelson increase our understanding of the dynamics of 
busii^s-education inter^ion at the local level in diapter 8. In a case study of a local 
busmess task for<^ on education and the ^norny, th^ trace the process by which 
business leaders' definition of 'the education problem* is reshaped by non-business members 
of the committee. The problem is initially defined by business as the inability of the school 
system to teach students work-related habits, valu^ and skills. By effectively defending 
the quality of the community's sdiools and building on business* concern with the 
changing demographics of the next generation of work^s, educators expand and alter the 
essence of the arg^ament. Rather than indicting the educational system, the task force 
ultimately co*aes to blame the deficits of low^income and minority families. This recasting 
of the probity leads to a reconsideration of policy alternatives. Early childhood education 
replaces vo^tional «lucation as the Swl ttion to tlie educational problem. The authors 
conclude that und'^lving the rhetoric of . chool nrform in the United States is a broader 
theme, one Unked to issues of r^ and |K>virty. This new groundling for education policy 
analysis may often define the parametei^ of the education reform debate in the next 
cmtnry. 

In chapter 9, Ian Bircb md Don Smart examine the forces of change in Australian 
education politics. The factors shaping Australian education policy in the twenty-first 
century have a familiar ring: increased politici^ation of the ^ucational policy process; 
tensions among the values of excellence, equity and choice; and most critically, the 
ascendancy of neo-conservarive economic rarionalist thinking. In contrast with the United 
Stales, the push to make Australia more competitive in the global ea>nomy is 
strengthening rather than weakening the federal role in education. The federal education 
portfoUo of the Hawke Labor government has been restructured to remove educarion 
from its isolation and link it more closely to the business, employment and training 
sectors. Education representarion on national commissions was diminished to allow for 
increased participation by representatives of industry, unions and the public. Reform of 
curriculum^ certification and assessment is also driven by the national economic agenda* 
Birch and Smart argue, however, that implementation of national education |K>hcies will 
rely on the continued presence of a strong national education minister and ultimately on 
aa^ptance by the highly mitrahzed state education ministers and influential education 
interest groups. 

The Yearbook ends with a liistorical review of the foundations of the politics of 
education and an appraisal of issues likely to control policy making in the yean ahead. 
Chapter 10 opens with a reminder that both professional and scholarly awareness of the 
poUtical dimensions of schooling were suppressed for half a century by a convergence of 
the Urban Reform and Progressive Education movements with the development of 
Scientific Management theories of organizational control. Under the combined influence 
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of these three broad %oc^ developments, schools appeared to be moral rather than political 
institutions- Prom this anti-political consensus, school politics are linked to 
desegregation, national security and teacher organization issues arising during the 1950s 
and 60s. The final chapter concludes by exploring seven critical issues that can be exp^ed 
to shape school pohtics in the twenty-first century. 

Notas 

I. Levin and his as^x^ates, for ossmple, calcuhted the cost effecdveness of four altematixfc ways of 
improving reading and msthonacical skills; reducing class size, increasing the amount of time devoted 
to skill instruction, tutofing and computer^assisted instructi<Hs. They found that jifr ih straiegks 
mdied peer tutoring was more cost-effective shan computer-assisted instruction ^rd computer-assisted 
instruction was slightly mure cost-effective than reducing class size (Lc/in et aL 1984). 
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The dhjtmtion of federal eiucatioml policy and 
mdonal edimtioml needs in the 1990s 



Dav^ L Chrk atid Terry A, Astuto 
Unipersity of Virgitm 

Despite President Bush's claim to an education presideiicy, the best prediction for feleral 
educational policy, programs, and funds over the next decade is low priority, few initiatives, 
and d^Iining fiscal support. There are, we will argue, a set of generic factors, that the 
President chooses to define as endemic, that will prevent the new administration from being 
more than a minor perturbation in determming the likely future of federal educational policy 
in this century. These controlling contextual factors are economic, ideological in both a 
l^jlitical and educational sense, and attitudinal. 



Factois controUing federal edac^ttoaal policy 

The ecommk cmiext 

The most obvious and most powerful constraint on federal educational initiatives are three 
consentaneous economic decisions, that: 

♦ the budget has to be balanced; 

• the deficit has to be reduced; 

• there will be no new taxes. 

If thnse assertions continue to be held as axiomatic, no federal program can reasonably plan 
on attracting significant appropriation increases in the foreseeable future. 

Education, as a field for investment, faces j^jwnal difficulties. It has fared less well than 
other social programs in the eight years of the Reagan administration. Despite the efforts of 
Congress to fend off the incursions of the White House, outlays for the budget of the 
I>epartment of Education since 1981 have: 

• dropped fi^om 0-6% to 0-4% of the GNP; 

♦ decreased from 2-5% to 1-8% of the federal budget; 

♦ redu(^ the federal share of expenditures for elementary and secondary education 
from 8-7% to 6-2%. 

During the Reagan years, Congress appropriated $D5 • 6 billion for education. If funding for 
the Dep -tment of Education had been frozen at 1980 levels, with no increase except for 
inflation, cumulative investments in education through the budget of ED would have 
amounted to $150*4 billion (Verstegen and Clark 1988). 

However, exf^ditures for elementary and secondary education as a whole increased 
markedly during these years. Not only were the reductions in federal budgets passed on to 

0268O939/B9 13.00 f ^ 1989 T^ylof & ftmcis Ltd. 
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the states, but govmiors and state legislatures appropiated funds in support of educational 
reform - a trend that began in the niid-i970s and was spurred by the national reform rhetoric of 
the mid-19SOs. Many states are now confronting difficulties in funding the relatively less 
expnsive reforms that were characteristic of the first round of state interventions. They will 
be more hard^{)ressed to pick up the bill for s^nd level reforms that call for better 
preparation anr^ professional development of teachers and administrators. 

Thus, the bl^ future for increased federal ftuiding in education is exacerbated byr 

* a pent up demand for funds caused by reductions in federal expenditures in 
education sifKe 1980; 

♦ a tightening revenue leeway at state and ior^l levels caused by increased 
educational investments ovor the past dght years. 

Obviously, education was not the only domestic program area that felt the press of cutbacks 
from 19^1989, Legitimate unmet critical needs cm be estabUshed for drug prevention and 
rehabilitation, health financing, child carc, the homeless, welfare rmpients, the 
environment, nursing homes, law enfor<OTient, the country's transportation infrastructure. 
Edi*cation as a federal budgetary priority is in a difficult position to compete with these 
alternative domestic priorities. And all of these areas are in an impossible position to compete 
with the formula-driven entitlement programs that slip outside President Bush's ^flexible 
freeze*. 

How powerfiil is the constraint of the economic context at the federal level m 
coritroUing new educational initiatives? Sufficiently powerfiil that most substantive 
presentations on ne^ed fi^leral budgetaiy increases conclude not with arguments about the 
merit of the presentation but with a re-assertion of the budgetary crisis - 'that's right, you 
have a good case, but there are simply no resources to meet gojd causes.* 

The politkal-ideohgkal context 

There is a cyclicality to both conservatism and the role of the federal gc^^ernment in our 
system of federahsm in the United States. The current cycle of dominant conservatism is 
ordinarily argued to be of some twairy years in duration. For so long as references to the 'L- 
word* paralyze response from national candidates, one can reasonably assume that the 
national swing to conservative policies will continue. 

Conservatism dc^ not always imply a policy cf reduced sliding and devolution of 
authority at the federal level. The congressional coaUtion that built and sustained the federal 
program of categorical aid to education from 1955 to 1980 was composed of conservatives 
and liberals, under DeracKrraric and RepubUcan presidents, who believ^ that the federal 
government had a positive and usefiil role to play in support of educational improvement. 
However, by the mid4970s a sentiment was growing at local and state levels, as well as in 
Washington, that federal programs in education and other social areas ware le-^s stUjxessfiil 
than they would be if the same programs were controlled by state and local ofhci ils. This 
feeling of uneasiness with efforts to mount a f^eral war on poverty, for example, was carried 
a step further by President Reagan who argued not only that you cannot solve domestic 
policy problems by throwing money at them, but thai federal prc^ams in education were 
part of the problem rather than the solution. In public opinion polls, most people believed 
that federal programs were inefficient, but doubted that they were worthless. There was a 
broad support for the notion that wasteful f^leral programs could administered more 
efficiently arni effectively closer to the point of effective action. 
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In 1989, the cydes of ideoic^ai conservatism and devolution of feckral authority have 
become synchronized, it is very difiiciilt, therefore, for any advocates to argue that the 
federal role should be expanded in any domestic arena. Education is especially hard-pressed to 
make a case since its historic portion in the definition of fedenilism in the US has been 
marginal at the federal level. This political contei^t reinforces already tight federal gnomic 
constraints, making unlikely the initiation of programs of intervention at levels higher than 
the state and making likely the continuance of the investment reduction and program 
abandonment ageihia of the Reagan administration. 

The educaihml^deolopcal cmiext 

A political ideology char^eriz^ by consavatism and devolution and the consensus that has 
emerged regarding economk policy establish the groundwork for a new feieralism in 
educational policy. This new federdiism bi bolstered by a comptiblc shift in ^ucational 
ideology. The substantive and procedural emphases of fedo-al educational policy changed 
dramatically during the two terms of the Reagan Administration. Quite simply, Reagan 
redefin^ the conten^ of educational policy at the fcdoral level* Tlie nature and extent of the 
re<^nition are reflected in both the language of federal educational poUcy and the 
substantive and procedural policy preferences fostered by the Administration* 

The language of federal educa^mi ^Hcy: President R^gan held strong l^efs about 
education. Education was failing; feda-ai involvonent made a bad situation wone; state and 
l<Kal educational officials would fix what was wrong if they were not burdened by the federal 
presence; the United States was losing its position of preeminem^ in the global market due, 
in part, to the failure of the educational systan. These beliefs were reflected in the language 
that dominated educational policy discussions. The new lexicon of terms depicted in table 1 
m^ked the end of an era of discussion and cfcbate built on quite different bwiief systems. 

The new language of federal educational poUcy refiect^ President Reagan's views 
about the appropriate focus of educational policy* i.e., excellence, ability, and productivity. 
The pre- 1980 priority on equity was lefJaced anu the attention of the public and policy- 
miakers was redirected toward ^c^Uence, standards of f^ormance, and individiul 
competition. Former Secretary Bennett argued that a revival of interest in excellence wouU 
benefit ail children including those least v^eU served by the educational system - the |K>or and 
minorities. Yet, asserting a theoretical compatibility of excellence and equity dees not 



Tkhh I. Terms that clsaraceerize the federal educational policy «t«ncc before and after 1980.* 
he- 1980 term 

1. £quity 

2. Needs 2nd access 

3. Social and welfare coiiLeins 

4. Q^siKjft school 

5. Regulations, eaforcment 

6. Federal ineervenrioiis 

7. Diiliision of imiovatiocis 



•Pfoxa Clark and Astuto (1986: 5). 
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Past 1980 rfphiement terms 

Exccilei.ce; standards of performance 
Ability; seU^ivity; fninhnum standards 
Economic and prodiictivity coficerns 
l^enta! choice; institutior*! competition 
Deregulattoc 
State and local inittadves 
Exhortation; information sharing 
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diminate the c^vi:ius conflict. Such an argument misses the point. The new empha«s focuses 
attenuon on the conditions of children already exf^riencing success and away from the 
conditionti of childien who continue to l:^ underserved. 

Similarly, the emphasis on ability, selectivit}' and minimum standards* conif^tes with an 
emphasis on needs and acx:e*ss. While the two sets of choices ^^re not exclusive, they are 
confiictive. Different types of policies are needed if the interest is in maintaining standards 
ratlier than opening opportunities for ind!\fiduals who are not benehting from current 
educational experiences. 

The new language of federal ediurational p "cy ^tresses the link between educational 
attainment and economic productivity. Again, ^ifuponents couch the argument in terms of 
the social and welfare benefits that would accompany economic well-being. But the target of 
the policy thrust is economic comf^titiveness, not scKial equity. 

In the 1984 State of the Union AcWress, Reagan asserted, *]mt as more incentives are 
needed within our schools, greater competition is needed among our schools. Without 
standards and competition there can be no champions, no records broken, no excellence - ir 
education or any other walk of life/ Comf^titiveness h such a distinctly Amt:rican value that 
alternatives seem unthinkable. Yet, sup|K)rt for institutional competition effectively drives 
out strategies to support and strengthen another American institution - the common ^hcK)I. 

Policies of the pre- 1980 period were responsive to the judicial findings and the 
convincing research evidence showing local school districts willingly exclude large numbers 
of individuals from the benefits of meaningful education. The new federal edrotional policy 
language reflects a comf^ing belief system: state and local education agencies are both able 
tid willing to identify their own problems and solve them. Federal regulations are the 
iinpedimen?, creating a strangle-hold on the Imral quest for excellence, rather than assuring 
local attention to equity. 

Prior to the I9^s, the federal government operated a sophisticated support system for 
school x^n^iovement. Federal programs focused on the dissemination of innovations and the 
pr.n-ision of technical assistance to local schools and school districts. At this point, most of 
the federal infrastructure supporting school improvOTient has teen dismantled. Almost 
unbelievable efforts by interested educationists, lobbyists, and a few congressional 
sympathizers have managed to save the National Diffusion Network and the Regional 
Educational Laboratories (though resources have been slashed). The Reagar 
Administration *s system of school improvement was built on rhetoric (the bully pulpit), 
dissemination of information about *what works*, and pubUcation of information about 
how the states stack up in terms of a set of miniitium f^ormance standards (the Wall 
Chart). 

This new language of federal educarional policy reflects a new educational ideology. The 
new educational ideology translates into a spmfic set of jmlicy preferences consistent with a 
behef system characterized by a focus on excellence, selectivity, productivity, competition, 
and devolution. 

The Reagan fe^al educatiam! policy agenda: The Reagan administration pursued an easily 
identifiable set of policy preferences with constancy and persistence. These preferences 
dominated educational policy discussions in Washington as early as 1982 and subsequently 
spread aaoss the country: 

1. Insrituiioml competition: breaking the monopoly of the public school and 
publicizing varying levels of achievement among schools, school systems, and 
states to stimulate excellent performance; 
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The first Bush budget in education called for new initiadvies in »hK:3tion that would 
rost some $450 million - the bulk of which Congress would have to find in eidsting 
f^ograms. The majority of the fuiids were earmark^ for awards to e^rellent ^iiools, 
alternative systems of certification for educational personnel, ediKational tax cr^ts for low 
income families, the Drag Free &hools and Communities Act, the Youth Entering 
Service program, and magnet schools (with a special admonition that fiinds are not to used 
to fosto^ d^^egation). Almost without exce{mon, the new programs emphasize 
institution^ and individual cx^mpetition to de-^phasize the monopoly of the puhlic ^ools, 
e.g., magnet schools, exc^ent schools, tax credits, altonarive edification rout^. The 
President is not only comfort Ale with the political stam^ of conservatism and devolution, 
but with the educational stance of the R^an administration structurally, substantively, and 
affectively. 

This is not to argue that ti^ Prudent should adopt an educational initiative that is 
inconsistent with his fis<^, [K)liticai, educational philosophy. We do argue that he will not 
and, consequently, his initiative will support the status quo, already a likely ftiture based on 
the contextual factors noted earUer. 

There may an argument, to which we will retiam later, that the President's 
expressed cotKems and his actions are inconsistent. His first budget seems to miss a central 
objective of his oiucatiotial pdicy intent, to wit, *we must l-dp those schoob that need help 
most*, ffis propwjsed int^^entions smn not nearly proportionate to the problem of the 
education of the pooi in our society. Instead, the interventions are consistent with and 
fiirther strengthen the olucational ideological content that develops in and dominated the 
Reagan Administration. 



7^ context of puhlic opimon 

The «:onomK: and ideologiral contextual factors suppoii and are supported by the beliefs and 
opinions of the general public. Public opinion, then, is another contextual f^tor related to 
the durability or likely staying pswer oi the status quo. Since policy by its nature is iterative 
and interactive an assenting or dissenting public opinion nmls to be cxinsidpred: 

• Does the public ag^ with the curr^t fokral aiucational poHcy preferences? 

• Does the pubBc sup|K)rt the redefin^ federal rok? 

• Or, does public opinion support the need for a change? 

Public opinion polls reveal overwhelmingly positive reactions to the mam feat\ires of the 
federal educational policy a^nda, i.e,, raising standard*^, increasing competition, 
emphasizing the basics, promoting paroital choice, and fostering character education* 

Regardless of how the question is worded, pubUc opinion polls endorse the valtie of 
standards manipulation. By a 7-1 margin (9-^1 among non-public school parents), the public 
believes that requiring higher ac^ckmic ^hievement will improve the quality of public 
schools. Note the responses to specific quf^stions: 

• Do elementar)' and saxindary school students in this community work too hard? 
elem. 5%; sec, 3%; or do they not work hard enough? elem. 49%; sec. 54% 
(GaUup 1975). 

• Should all high ^hool students be required to pass a standard nationwide exam in 
or^ to get a high school diploma? yes 65%; no 31% (Gallup 1976), 

• Should tethers W r^uired to pass a state board examination to prove their 
knowlaige in the subjects they teach? )^ 85%; no 9% (Gallup 1979). 
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A substantial majjority (5-3) believe raising standards will erKx>urage rather than discourage 
the acskkmic achievement of stucknts from disadvantaged backgrounds (Fryman et aL 
1985)- 

By equally convincing margins^ the public believes that greater comp^ition is ne^ied 
among schools. Seventy j^roent of those surveyed t^lieve that state-by-state and school-by- 
sdicol OTmparisons of stu<fcnt achievemm should public, and that the results of 

such comf^sons would serve as an incentive for l<K:al ^hools to do l^ter whether the local 
scKtoIs scored better or ^^rse than comparable schools dsewhere (Gallup and Clark 1987). 

Any question about onphasizing the basics in sch<K>ls results in a positive resfK>nse from 
75% of the respondents, ^enty-five to fourteen perc^t t^eve that inoreasing required 
course and reducing electives will increase school quahty. By a margin the public ^s 
that the basics are not emphasize enough in local dementary schools. Overwhelming 
percentages would mandate a>re courses for high ^hool stucknts (Whitt et a!,, 1986). 

Policy preference r^rding i^rental choice are also support^ by the pubUc. Most 
parents want the freedom to exercise choice in the schools their children will attend (Gallup 
and Clark 1987). The public feds that parents and l<K::al boards of education should determme 
the curriculum (Gallup 1984). And the pubHc supports strong parental involvement in local 
decision making {ABC/Washingim Past 1981), ^tablishing programs of study for their own 
children (Gallup 19^), and improving school discipline (Gallup 1985). 

Finally, the pubUc sup|K5rts eflForts to foster char^« education: 

• Do you favor or oppo^ an amendment to the Constitution that would permit 
prayers to be said in the public schoolr? favor 76%; oppose 18% {CBS/ New York 
Times 1981) 

• What objectives do nor receive enough attention in high school? dei;eloping 
stxident's moral and ethical ch r^er 62% (Gallup 1981) 

• Would you favor or oppose instruction in the schools thst would ds2l with 
values and ethical behavior? favor 79%; oppose 15% (Gallup ^^75). 

Clearly, the public is supportive of the f^ral education policy agenda. And, that agenda is 
more likely to survive because it reflects public preference. 

Does the pabhc support the redefined federal role in education? In general, yes: 

• Do you think the ^edo'ai government creates more problems than it solves? 
creates more 63%; solves more 19% {CBS/New York Times 1981) 

• Which level of government does the l^i job of doling with the problems it 
faces? federal 21%; state 26%; local 32% (CBS/N^4^ York Times 1981) 

• Do you approve or disapprove the states taking over some social programs now 
run by the federal govemient? approve 75%; disapprove 21% {ABC/ Washington 
Post 1982) 

• Would tie state be more efficient? more 51%; less 28% {ABC/ Washington Post 
1982). 

But the public is not enthusiastic about removing the federal government from the business 
of education. Though split on the issue of increasing or decreasing federal influeno;, majority 
opinion (51%) supports maintaining or increasing the current levd of federal influence. The 
rloser one moves to the local district, the higher the percentage of respondents that choose 
equal or incr^^asai influence (state 70%, local 81%). Devolution as a policy preference is 
popular with the general public. 

Would the public favor a chan^ in federal educational jK)Ucy? Evidence from the public 
opinion polls demonstrates widespread support for the substantive and procedural emphases 
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of the federal educational polity agenda. Probably more importantly, the puWk ck^ not 
sense a crisis in education. The level of dissatisfaction with schools is not very high. Two- 
thirds of those who should know ^hodis best (parents rating the schools in their own 
community) would rank litem A or B; only 9% ranked them bdow average. Parents like 
their children's teachers - in the elementary school an incredible 71% rated them A or B; 
even at the high school level they only rated 10% Wiow average. Tl^y like their school 
administrators; two-thirds (63%) of elemental sdicol parents rated principals A or B. 

However, there are interesting pockets of diss^tis&ction in the overall picture of 
satisfaction. Wlmi non-parents and parents of private schcK)l student? a^ asked to rate local 
public schools, les^i than half rated them A or B (43%) and 13% rat^ them l^ow av^age. 
The respondents least satisfied with the schools are non- white, yoimger, poorer, living in 
central cities. The difference are quite startling; for example, r^kknts in small towns rate 
their schools A or B almost twice as frequently as atnter dty residents (53% to 28%). 

The context of public opinion is strongly supporrive of the status quo. There is no sense 
of crisis. Many feel needed reforms are well undo* way. For example, a recent IVaskingtm^ 
P(^t Atonal (9 May 1989: A22) referred to *the vigorous atconpts that are in feet pro(^eding 
in education reform today \ Based on public opinion polls, the public woiJd echo the Pcsth 
assertion. 

The economic context, the broad ideological wntext, the narrower educational 
ideological context, the populist support for the federal educational |K>licy agenda, and the 
belief that education is improving constitute a powerful support S3rstem for the status quo. 
Based on these contextual conditions, federal educational policy throughout the 1990s vsrill 
look much as it does right now. 

Contextual factors demanding a federal edttcatioiia} policy r^ponse 

Are there any circimistances under which a p^Ucy res{K>nse from the federal level can be 
imagined as noressary in the midst of the inhibiting factors just (fescrit^? The sine quamno{ 
such a necessity would have to be a condition of criticalness. Influential policy makers would 
have to be convinG*d» firstly, that the nation is at risk unless remc^iial action is taken. 
Secondly, there would need to evidence that a nuKlifi^J federal role is imperative to cope 
with the critical condition. At a complementary level the consequence of the crisis need to 
be demonstrable in economic and human terms. 

The critical issue of ike 19^: poor chitdmtt inadequate education 

Unfortunately in the immediate past. The National Commission on ExceUenc^ in Edu<^tion 
(NCEE) (1983) appropriated the designation *risk* to stimulate an educational reform effort 
dir«:ted toward weaknesses in the country's edticational system. 'Risk^ is too important a 
<^-^ignarion to use Ughtly - it conjures danger, j^ril, menace. The use of the term by NCEE 
was a hyperbolic, though politically effective, depiction of the inadequacies of the US 
educational system in respond primarily to students who had strong family support, who 
were average or above average in achievement, who were housed and fed adequately, whose 
medkal needs were tteatKi, who could iook forward to a d«^t life, a ri^sonable jub, a 
chance in our scKriety. 'Risk* and the plethora of reform reports and academic debates that 
followed sparked useful attention to a^^onic deficiencies in schools. Declii^ in SAT scores, 
unfavorable comparative academic achievement in science and mathematics across national 
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boundaries, and the surprisingly low percent^ of high school students who know the 
g^^aphic location of ^ttle, Costa Rica, or Beverly Hills are CKxasions for honest concern. 

But the spa<^ l^tw^n concern and risk is broad. NCEE, along with Professors Bloom, 
Hmch, and Ravitch, are niisdir«:tiP5 the attention of the American p^ple from the risk 
factor in American education. The risk lies with fK)or cliildren who may have meager home 
sup^rt structwes, are lagging far l^hind in school achievement, may be homeless, are often 
hungry, ill, and can see little chance for a decent job or a life in the sunUght of this society. 
Thar risk is finally our risk since ^ucation is the only route available to them or to us if we 
hof^ to esca|^ the establishment of a permanent underclass. 

Let's talk about risk. If you are a young. Black parent-to-be in our nation's Capital, you 
can anticipate that your child will have one chance in forty of d3rtng before or within one year 
after its scheduled birth date {US Conference of Mayors 1988: 53). That is two and one-half 
times the national avt^agc. If the child survives, chance are one in tliree that s/he will live its 
rhiklhood in poverty (ibid: 23). The chan^ are 50/50 that the child will not finish high 
school (State Education PerformaiK^ 1989) md nearly ^/50 that, if that is the case, the 
youngster will be unemployed (Council of the Great City Schools: 22). All of these 
predictions le^ to the reasor*able expectation that by age twenty your child will be dead, on 
wel^e, and/or connected to the criminal or reti^rist sub-culture of the city. That is RISK! 

The condition of urban poverty for children is out of control. Thirty percent of children 
in large dties are living in poverty; a figure that has incr^«cd by 16% fitsm 1979 to 1986 (US 
Conference of Mayors 1988: 3). Sixty percent of the }^ungsters in Camden, New Jersey live 
m poverty households (ibid: 23). The condition is so j^rvasive we are no longer stunned by 
such statistics. And they are not concentrated in one area. Over 40% of the children in 
Hartford and New Haven, Connecticut (the state with the highest pet capita income in the 
country) and more than a third of the youngsters in El Paso, Norfolk, Buffalo, Chicago, San 
Antonio, Philadelphia, Boston and New York are in the same drcumstance. Poor children 
are not concentrated in a single geographic area, but they are concentrated with minority 
populations. Seventy-five percent of the student population in the great dty Fchools are 
minorities; one-third of all the Blacks in the country are attending center city schools 
(Council of the Great City Schools: 2, 4). 

Minority youth are dropping out of school at startling rates. In the large dty schools 
31% of Hispanic youth are dropouts (ibid: 9). And this is the fastest growing minority 
group in the country; by the year 2010 they will out-number all other minority groups. 

The impact of dropouts is easier to dramatize if you think of a single dty. Last year 
13,000 students dropped out of the Chicago Public &:hools (ibid: 8). In that single dty we 
can expart 143,000 dropouts by the y^ 2000 if the situation remains stable. And, recall, 
that for these dropouts the unemployment rate is staggering. 

So is the condition of adult Bbck Americans and Hispanics. Forty-seven percent of 
Black and 56% of Hispanic adults are classified as functionally illiterate or marginal readers 
(ibid: 33), Their job opportunities are obviously limited and their economic condition is 
worsening sharply; from 1973 to 1986, the average annual earning for Black males fell 
by 50% (Commission on Minority Partidpation in American Life 1988: 10) and the real 
income of young. Black famiKes fell from $12,000 to $6,400 (William T. Grant Foundation 
Commission on Work, Family and Citizenship 1988: 19). Another generation of young 
Americans is l^ng trapj^ in an inexorable cycle of failure. 
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The fedemt wk in tlw crisis 

SUiif^y b^use a crisis is national does not mean that the response is appropriately federal or 
that the federal respond would nixessarliy involve appropriations or programs. The overall 
(femography of the rountry in 1990. howr^er, and the enormity of the pnAlem suggest that 
the solution demands fed^al involvement for three reasons: 

• poor children are intoisdy concentrated in core az^as of the great cities; 

• state expenditures and fiscal capacity vary widely; 

• tlie growth of metropolitan r^ons around the great dti^ extending into 
neighboring states ccmverts dty and state problems into inter-stste prohlmis. 

Ctmcentratian: The proc^ of devolution may n^ to reronsider^ when the magnitude of 
the pobkm exc^ds the available rescairces at a ^ven level to deal with the problem. Ciries 
that have become overwhelmed by the concratration of poverty in their lx)undaries turn to 
states for assistance. But whs^ docs a state turn when 40% of its f^fmlation is in a single 
urban center, i.e.. New York City; or when over a million inhabitants are in a single 
munkipal setting, e.g., Los Angd^, Detroit, Phiiacklphia, Houston; or wh^ the 
population cluster excmls 10% even though the state is normally not co?isidered *urban\ 
e.g., Arizona, Coloracte, Delavwe, Kansas, Lc isiana, Nd>raska, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Oregon. 

The {Ht>blem, of course, h not exclusively urban. Several states have intense statewide 
concentrations of children from minority and/or povmy families combing with a limited 
tax base, e.g., Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, South Carolina, West Virginia. All of these 
states rank between forty-fourth and fifty-first in |w ^pita income. 

The narional problem of childroi in poverty exists in all states but is, concurrently, 
distributed unevenly by state and local jurisdtcrion. As noted, the forty-four Great City 
Schools enroll a third of all Black public school children and 27% of all Hispanic public school 
children. Fifty-sk f^cent of all Bh^ youth aged 16-24 live in the central ar^ of th^ cities 
(Council of the Great City Schools: 2). One-half of the country*s population is in nine 
states; four of which are aflFect^ dramatically by new immigrants (Education Commission 
of the States 1988: 4). If the schools in these cities and states fail, the nation's commitment 
to the ediKation of minorities and poor children faiis. 

Variation: These extraordinary pCK:kets of poverty occ\ir vathin states and localities already 
exhibiting startling variations in expendittires for elementary and s^X)ndary education. The 
top five states in the country spent roughly $6,000 per y^ |^ pupil in 1987. The bottom six 
spent less than $2,600 (State Education ^rformance Chart). Los Angeles sf^nt $3,440 per 
pupil (Council of the Great City Schools: 8) - $500 less than the narional avmge for all 
schools. Equalized property valuation per pupil in the State of New Jo'sey was nearly 
$214,000; in the six larg^t urban areas, $60,7^ (CouikiI of the Great City Schoob: 4). As 
noted in the pr^^eding paragraph, five of these states with the highest state concentration of 
poor children are among those with the lowest per capita income. The money is not where 
the problem is, Stat^ and ciri^ with high rat^ of child poverty cannot remedy this 
discrepancy uuilatmlly. 

Regimmbzatum: Even this does not take into account the r^onaliEarion of problems in the 
United States. Phihrfelphia is the largest city in Delaware; 40% of the population of 
metro|K>litan St Louis lives in Illinois. The same a>ndttion is true in Arkansas and Monphis, 
m Omaha and Iowa (Education Commission of the States: 4). When states and city-states 
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share problems of a critical nature on a regional basis, traditional concepts of fecferalism need 
to be reconsid^ed. 

A modified federal role seemn to be justified by the criticalness of the problem, the urgency 
of its solution, and the inability of standard political structures to respond. 



T/fe consequcfKes of failing lo resfHjnd 

Economif: Is it possible, then, to argue that even in a period of fiscal constraint inactivity in 
this policy area would be inefficient and irresponsible? The fiscal implications of inactivity are 
rusiiing toward us. The Commission on Minority Participation in Education and American 
Life, for example, noted that by the year 20CK) 16% {21*8 million f^^sons) of the US labor 
force will be non-white, and one-third of all school age children will be minorities. 
(Commission on Minority Participation: 3). Between 1987 and the year 2025 the number of 
individuals drawing scKnal security benefits will increase (rom 30 per " IC workers to 47 per 
100 workers (ibid: 11). The strength of the income support and health care systems of the 
country will b^orne increasingly dependent on the earning power of minorities throughout 
the first quarter of the next century. 

However one examines the fiscal issue, the answer is always the same, to wit: 

• The Cost to the City of Chicago to provide for 13,000 dropouts over their 
lifetimes is estimated to be $2-5 billion (ibid); for the 143,000 estimated 
between now and the year 2(XW, S27"5 billion, 

• The cost to the City of Chicago to provide for D,000 dropouts over this lifetime 
is estimated to be $2 • 5 billion (ibid); for the 143,000 estimated between now and 
the year 2000, $27-5 billion. 

• Health care costs for pregnant teenagers, young drug users, AIDS victims, crime 
victims are overwhelming, 

• The talent pool needed to maintain domestic productivity and meet international 
competition will have to draw increasmgly from that segment of our population 
that is least well served by current school programs. 

Human: Not everyone nmJs to buttress the arguments for activity in this period of crisis on 
economic grounds. For some, the human tragedy cloaked in the demographic data is 
sufficient. A life is an awfiil thing to waste. For each person affected, the opportunity to use 
his/her life rather than to waste it comes up just once; the right to the pursuit of happiness is 
a unique, solitary right. And for a high percentage of the indi\idu3ls being described in this 
chapter the odds against them are overwhelming. They are crime victims - the crime is birth 
into poverty, limited opportunity, despair. Failure to respond extends the human tragedy 
year-by-year across generations. 

Human tragedy is never contained within a society. The end result nf decay in a 
segment of society is d«:ay throt ghout the society. Crime, drugs, AIDS, violence, despair 
spread in a negative amplifying cycle firom the poor, the homeless, the helpless, and the 
neglected to those whose participation in the good of the scxiety seemed inviolable. The 
consequences of failing to respond to this crisis seem sufficiently arguable to serve as a 
political tool for action. 

Some may contend that funds are not available to invest in the education of the poor, 
There are, however, better reasons to argue that: 

• the condition of urban poverty for children is out of control; 
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these children are not being provided with a reasonable oppjrtunity to obtain the 
education needed to escape from poverty; 

this national problem is too intense and its solution too costly to V addressed 
eflPectivdy without major panicipation by all governmental levrls ~ including a 
significant federal presence; 

the consequences of failing to respond will be more costly in services, lost 
productivity, and human tragedy than the cost of a response; 
the long range consequence (20-25 years) will be a bifurcation of American 
society beyond repair; this society cannot exist half affluent and half deprived. 



The normative responsibility of policy analysts 

For the " St decide, many observers, including the authors of this chapter, have concentrated 
on documenting changes in federal educational policy initiated under the Reagan 
administration. Scholarly interest has dictated an even-handed and dispassionate analysis 
aimed at providing information on what the administration was attempting to do, the nature 
of the tactical and strategic processes used, whether they were suoxeding or failing, and 
whether the changes were having demonstrable effects and lasting impact- 

In this context, relatively Httle attention has l^n given to the larger question of 
whether continuation of the Reag^ policy of diminution and devolution is having 
disadvantageous effects on the daily life and educational opportunity of pcK)r children in the 
United States, As the impaa of Reagan policies has been more fully documented, we have 
come to recognize the importance of shiff ing from an analysis of changes in federal education 
policy to evaluation of these policies. The core question for the 1990s and beyond, is whether 
criticisms like that expressed by Senator HoUings in a recent Washingicn Post article 
accurately characterize the Reagan policies. HoUings asserttJ that: 

Uncle Sam i% rufimng on empty . . , liberal jHinditi crow that the Reagan revol'tifion has failed, that thf federai 
fortress iitand^ stronger than evcf Th^'y are dead wrong , . , under George Bu^h as under RonakI Reagan, the 
hoUowing out of the federal government cemtinues apace. Profound social problernj - ibe pathologies of xht 
underclass^ 3 failing educational system, declining competitiveness - are not addressed in ^ny meaningful way. We 
wjII learn - too late 1 fear - that there is no !i»ih*titute for activist, eornpetent gover,*me%? . {Waskin^km Pou 30 April 
1989: 2) 

Senator HolUngs went on to argue that continuation of the present federal course will leave 
America 'naked to its worst domestic enenues: poverty, ignorance^ racism, lawlessness* 
{ihid; C-2). Such analyses rest on values — deeply held political ideologies - not on social 
science scrutiny of data. 

The time has come for policy-makers and analysts to assess whether scrutiny of data on 
the effects of the Reagan policy changes in education support some or all of the HoUings 
argument. Massive withdrawal of federal support for programs aimed at ameliorating the 
effects of poverty on the educational opportunities of poor children represents a fundamental 
reversal of the quarter-century commitment to this American ideal. 

Becoming involved in assessing the normative consequences of continuing the current 
pohcies would require insisting that President Bush has no hop^ of getting money where the 
problem is in education with his FY '90 budget proposal. The budget emphases are simply 
misdirected from this go?* t would also mean labeling as trivial Secretary Cavazos* claim - 
supported by his wall ch^^ data - that school reform has 'stagnataJ*. Basing arguments on 
data reflecting laigely artifsctual changes in SAT scores^ while ignoring the abandonment of 
the poor in ft^eral budget priorities and programs, focuses pubUc debate on a trivial issue 
while obscuring core problems of leadership and national commitment. States and localities 
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cannot fix SAT scores when they are fac^ with massive social dislocations and are being cut 
off from federal resources and program kadership. 

State and local educators can only ho|^ to succeed if they join together with those 
working in other sectors on prc^lems of health, crime, day aire, jobs» and drugs to mount an 
offensive that will make a difference. Perhaps they should shamelessly advcxate *titrowing 
money at this problem' , The conservative Reagan atdministration attacked domestic issues 
with a sweeping insistence that you *cm*t solve problems by throwing money at them*. At 
the same time, however, national defense and intanational jK^licy issues were tackled on the 
premise that dollar re^un^ w^e the central problem. Mon^ for defense spending and for 
Contra aid was sought with little or no attention given to prc^lems of federal program waste 
and inefficiency. Money does solve problems! Few observers would argue that this country is 
not stronger militarily in 1989 than m 19^. There was waste along the way but there were 
also substantial gains in military preparedness. 

The massive educational unpreparedness declared by the Natmt at Risk report certainly 
applies to our ability to pr^are the nation's jK>or for contributing to or participating in the 
benefits of American society. Would a national education build-up comparable to the Reagan 
administration's military build-up be put to effective use? Of course it would, and without 
years of exjxiriraentation and t^ts. We already know how to make key structural changes 
that could be initiated relatively quickly changes that are conceptually uncomplicated and 
unsophisticated - that would reduce the educational disadvantages of poor children 
markedly. We could, for example: 

• urban schools in depressed rural areas twelve months a year. Tcxlay's near 
universal extended vacation periods (a) cause significant losses in learning gained 
during the academic year; (b) redu(^ instructional and personal development time 
for these youngsters; (c) return these children and youth to an environment that 
places them at risk. 

• Open these same schools from 6:00 to midnight as community centers for 
children and youth that provide places to learn, study, Uve, play - and a place to 
be fed three meals a day without evidence of need or desperation. 

• Join with other agencies to provide health, social services, dental services, 
counseling, job placement under one rcK?f. 

• Offer dav care services in public school buikiings fw the parents or parent of poor 
children. Current estimates are that day care slots in cities for low-income 
children serve an average of 37% of the children under six (US Conference of 
Mayors: 25). 

• Provide pre-school programs for all children in center cities and depressed rural 
areas beginning at least at age two. 

Would such efforts make a difference? Certainly! Are they the only or the most efficient 
changes to make? Perhaps not, but when massive build-ups are needed, broad-based actions 
with reasonable chance of success are to be preferred to small scale experimental strategies. 
That we are not already supporting actions like those Usted underscores a lack of 
commitment to this tragic personal-social situation, not an uncrtainty about how to deal 
with it. It is hke failing to use available remedies for a dread disease because they are costly. 
We must stop treating trivial solutions as if they were serious approaches to solving the 
problem. They should be brushed aside as the distractions that they are. 

Most of th^ changes could be effected by increasing expenditures from the current 
national avo-age of approximately $4,000 year to $12,000 per year. That would be a 
mmiscule investment in the some 5-3 million children who live in poverty in Americans 
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central dties; somewhere in the neighborhood of $42 billion. That would bring the federal 
investment in education to rougWy %3 billion* triple today's $21 billion. The amount is 
modest when compart to the defense build-up of the I9&h and only s^ms absurd if one 
considers the problem less than vital. 

The American people neal to measure their society, as Hubert Humphrey argued a 
quarter of a century ago, by the same standard ^ societies need to be measured - the manner 
in which it <kals with those who do not live in the sunlight of that society: the very young, 
the very old, the poor, the sick, the unemployed - those who cannot, at least tem|K)rarily, 
control their own destinies. To this end we need to work toward the introduction of 
solutions that are proportionate to the problems with which we are now faced In the 
educational 

education should commit their energies and talents. The time is now to assume a normative 
responsibility for the quality of life of poor children. 
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Metropolitan high schools: iticotne, race atid inequality 



Gaty Offield af^ Lawreme Peskin 
Unimsity of Chicago 

Housing segregation is the basic $tructu*'e of racial separation in metropolitan areas, and 
the schools are its most important express on in a public iastitution. &:hool are also the 
most important instruments for sodalizing cHildren and giving them the tools to function 
etfectivdy in the metropolitan society and a: momy in which they are bom and grow up. 
The schools in metropolitan Atlanta are a long the nation's most segregated and are 
systematically unequal. They are one of the basic mechanisms by which unequal 
opportimity is perpetual^ and, perhaps, even intensified, between generations. Under- 
standing the broad patterns of racial differentiation in the public schools helps explain the 
widely divergent black and white patterns in college, job training, and employments 

To be sure, schools are not the fundamental cause of inequality, nor do most 
researchers believe that they can provide a total solution. Income distribution, housing 
segregation and job access, for example, are also basic sources of inequality. Education, 
hov^ever, does have the potential of transforming the lives of those students with the 
capacity and the opportunity to avail themselves of it, and receipt of a high school diploma 
and 3 rollege degree are achievements of extraordinary importance in the contemporary 
labor m irket. 

In the Atlanta area, the evidence strongly suggests the public education system is 
organizeo to give the best opportunities to those whose families have the most resources 
and to keep low-income central city students concentrated in isolated and inferior schools. 

High school is the last stage of ^miversal public educat*. in the United States and the 
key to almost all decent jobs in the American ^xonomy. High school is the pathway 
toward or away from college, and the place where young people are expected to go 
beyond the basic skills to the higher order skills that are the basis of reasoning, expression, 
scientific understanding, and civic leadership. High school encompasses that period of time 
when young people have to work out their transition from childhood and begin to 
formulate plans for their adult lives, while dealing with all the stresses of adolescence. 

But for a great number of minority and low-income Americans, high school is an 
experience that encourages failure beginning in a dismal setting and ending without a 
diploma or any other evidence of achievement. Many of those who do graduate are not 
really ready for either college or the job market. Many leave with yet another cross to 
bear: teenage pregnancy or serious drug addiction, prescriptions for a self-perpetuating 
cycle of poverty. Young men often feel the push of academic failure and the pull of friends 
with vi^hat seem like vast sums of money from tht illegal economy that fiourishes in the 
iimer city and that leads to social alienation, prison, and a life of failure. 

These problems are exacerbated in schools without middle-class academic exalta- 
tions. Failure is encouraged in schools lacking the example of competitive students success- 
fully positioning themselves for good jobs or colleges, without the effective community 
sanctions to discourage teen pregnancy and dropouts, where teachers do push or prod 
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because they arc not •burned out* by a depressing environment and too many daily 
burdens. Middle class schools are mudi more connected to colleges and jobs. 

The Supieme Court held, in 1954, that legally segregated schools were inherently 
unequal* and, in 1955, required their elimination 'with all deliberate speed'. After more 
than 35 years, as this chapter will show, unequal conditions continue to be serious and 
disproportionately concentrated in segregated, inner-city high schools such as Atlanta's. 
Metropohtan Atlanta schools are significantly motr segregated today than they were in the 
19TOs, when h!ack community leaders and white political leaders put their heads together 
in an attempt to avoid busing, the 'solution* then being imposed on many other urban 
school S3rstems. 

Atlanta's strategy was, in effect, the very model of the approach championed by 
conservatives who have tended to see ^forced busing' as an unnecessary^ evil leading to 
deteriorating schools and white flight. It also appealed to those advocates if black powtr 
who beUeved that black leaders would solve the diucational problems of bbck children, in 
practice, the results prove how wrong both groups were. Not only has lar^scale busing 
proVi:n to be essential in the achievement of substantial racial and economic integration in 
metropohtan area schools elsewhere in the South, but integrated schools have been 
generally more successful than their segregated counterparts (cSrfield and Monfort 1988). 
There are no signs that metropohtan Atlanta's separate schools are becoming equal, or 
that the race of the le^rship is of great importance. 

Atlaata*s unique history 

Desegregation busing was avoided in Atlanta through an explicit agreement to reorganize 
the chools. The *Atknta Compromise*, as it came to be known, had as its purpose 
achie\'ement of educational equity without panicking whites. This could be done without 
busing, its architects decided, by putting the white-run city school system under black 
contrci. At the time, some black schools were seriously ruB down, understaffed m 
comparison with the majority-white schools, and badly in need of books and blackboards 
- and Atlanta had not yet elected its first black mayor or bl^k Chamber of Commerce 
president. The pros|^t of black leadership of rhe school system was a heady one indeed - 
a bold stroke redefining the issue and redirtxting the struggle for equity. 

Under the controversial agreement (which the NAACP's national leadership 
opposed, and which ultimately cost local NAACP president Lonnie King his job), the 
school board promised to hire a bl^k superintendent and other black administrators in 
exchange for a plan that left many schools segregated 'In hindsight, I think it was a 
terrible mistake', said Julian Bond in 1987, who took over the l<K:al NAACP leadership 
after Lonnie King's ouster. 

The 'mistake' had its origins in Atlanta's response to the Supreme Court's 1954 
decision, Broum t/. Bmrd of Education (347 US 483). Following the Court's reasoning, the 
NAACP set out to integrate the schools, u.^ing a 1958 lawsuit charging that the Atlanta 
Board had failed to comply with Broum. A federal judge issued a desegregation order but, 
in rhetoric typical of the times. Senator Richard RusseU (D-Ga.) urged the board to fight 
*this eflFort of the iimerant lawyers of the colored f^ple's association'. It took six years 
for the case to reach the US Su;>reme Court, which sent that case back to the district 
court, and yet another decade passed before seric^us action was t^^ken. While much of the 
South was beginning significant integration, Atlanta continued to lesist (Hansen '987:1, 

11). 
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Passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act and key Supreme Court rulings in support of 
busing in 1%8 and 1971 sped iate^ation elsewhere. But a series of conservative-leaning 
federal judges in Atlanta ddayed desegregation while black enroUments climbed and white 
suburbanization skyrocketed- By the early 1970s the fear of losing the remaining whites 
seemed a reasonable basis for leaving segregation virtually untouched in the predominately 
black city. Sw^ing demographic changes, the city school district's lawyers argued » made 
it too late for desegregation. 

Though Adanta ronained unafifect^, the Supreme Court*s 1971 Smm p, Charlotte 
MeckknhiTg (402 US 1) decision authoriEing busing for urban school desrcgregation 
stimulated the development and implementation of hundreds of new desegregation plans 
across the Southern and border states. Eventually Atlanta blacks^ tired of the foot- 
dragging, and white business leadors began worrying that bad press would sc^re away 
new industry. So a cadre of white business and civic l^do^, including then-<jOvemor 
Jimmy Carter and Federal Judge Grifen Bell (who later became President Carter*s 
Attorney General) sup^rted the compromise agreement with l<xal black and white 
leaders. 

Defenders of the agreement to aorept segregation in return for black administrative 
control of the school district recast the eqiiity issue. The belief tha black students needed 
acr^ to vhite schools wiih superior resources, competition, and better prepare teachers 
gave way to the hope that black administrators would understand the oe^ of black 
children and would find ways to make segregated, low-income, inner dty schools equal to 
the middle class white schools. Atlanta Superintendent Alonzo Crim insisted that equality 
could be achieved within the system of segregation. 

have always believed that if you could ever achieve equity in the administration of 
luc school system, then it would improve the chances of black kids getting a better 
education*, said Ljoidon Wade, then chairman of a biracial group appointed by the US 
District Court to advise both sides in the lawsuit, and later president of the Atlanta Urban 
League (Hansen 1987). 

By this time, busing within city limits seemei! futile, the^e were not enough whites 
left to achieve a reasonable level of integration. Athnta*s black leaders also rejected the 
possibility of busing children ^oss dty and suburban lines (a tactic that has worked well 
elsewhere). Support from Atlanta bbck leaders was notably absent when an area- wide 
desegregation lawsuit was brought by ACLU lawyer Mar^e Pitts Hames, She attempted 
to tra<^ the origins of Atlanta's residential housing patterns to deliberate acts and policy 
derisions by governmental o£hcials, and to make them responsible for eUminating school 
segregation across county lines. Not surprisingly, the federal courts ruled against the 
ACLU lawsuit which was advanced without support of the Atlanta Public &hools. 
Successful metropohtan cases, including those in Wilmington, Louisville, Indianapolis and 
the settlements in St Louis, Little Rc^k, and Milwaukee, all involved cases brought with 
suppoit from central dty school boards. 

Some bbck leaders thought that the basic need was money, not access to middle class 
schools. 'It was reaUy the integration of the money to provick a quality education for all 
children that was bl^k folks* goal,' according to Andrew Young, the dvil rights leader 
who bter b^i^arae Atlanta's congressman and then its mayor. 'Racial balance was (just) a 
m^ns for thieving the goal/ 

*{Lonnie] King was the **real hero***, Lyndon Wade said, for having the courage to 
compromise and avoid the violence of integration that plagued other Southern dties. 
*What went wrong', said Wade, *was that the support of the plan was not forthcoming 
from the white community. The white kids continued to leave the system.' (Hansen 
1987), 
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The school district attack^ that study. Its leaden promised to i.^pidly move the 
students toward national norms. The dbta re{K>rted in tliis chapter, however, stiow that 
patton of segregated and unequal schools was still strikmgiy apparent, on a metropolitan 
scale, in the mid- 1980s. To secure black control at the top, the conipromise had traded 
away the opportunities of low income bl^ks in the metro area to pursue access to a high 
school operating at or near national grade level ncHrms. 

The effects of the Atlanta Compromise are most apparent at the high school level. 
Atlanta's black and poor inner<it> youths consistently perform and graduate at much 
lower levels than their more affluent, white surburban neighbors. Our study, the first 
systematic analysis of r^al, income and performance data from all the high schools in the 
metropolitan Atlanta area, reveals that in every category, the performance of sch(K>ls 
throughout the r^on can be closely predicted solely on the basis of the percentages of 
black and poor students, so divided are these schools by race, class, and academic 
achievement levels. Put differently, school funding, by itself, does not apj^ar to eliminate 
the performance gap. This research shows that Atlanta is actually an area with relatively 
strong funding for central city schools, but even when more money is spent on low- 
income schook, deep inequalities remain. 

Distribution of students by race and income in metro Atlanta 

At the core of the five county Atlanta metropolitan area lies the city of Atlanta - a dty 
whose public high schcK)l students, nine-tenths of whom are black, are far and away the 
poorest in the five^ounty region, consisting of Clayton, Cobb, DeKalb, Fulton and 
Gwinnett counties. This core is surrounded by eight suburban school districts most of 
whose students are white. The area is less fragmented educationally than most 
metrojK)litan regions because most suburban students are in a few county*wide districts. 
Several of these suburban districts rival the Atlanta dty school system in size, and one, 
DeKalb County, actually has several thousand more high school students. Certain 
suburban districts have exhibited spectacular growth, in comparison with the shrinking 
Atlanta system. 

Between 1972 and 1985 the city's high school enrollment dropped by 25%, while 
nearly tvery other district in the region grew. As a result, the p^roportion of the 
metropolitan region's high school students attending city schools dropped noiiceably, 
until 1985, 80% of all public high school students in the region attended suburban high 
schools. In 1986, just over half of the region's black students went to school in the 
suburbs as did 90% of the white students. 

The two ctistricts which accounted for most of the suburban growth in that time 
period were in the regions of economic boom, Gwinnett County and Cobb County 
schools. Between 1975 and 1985 Gwinnett County' » high school enrollment nearly 
double, while Cobb County's increased by about 15%. Their combined share of the 
metro|K)Utan public high school enrollment increased from 24% to 32%. 

Although an increasii. *ly large proportion of metropolitan Atlanta's black public 
high school students attend suburban schools, Atlanta City ^hools have very few whites, 
and most suburban districts have very few blacks. Unlike many northern cities, by the 
mid-1980s Atlanta's schools had been overwhehningly black for well over a decade. As far 
back as 1972, Atlanta's high schools w^e 77% black and, by 1978, they were 90% black. 
Fully 92.9% of the city*s high school students were black by 1986, and only three of the 
city's 20 high schools had a student population of more than 10% white. 
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In contrast, bls^ks mack up less than 20% of the suburban high school jxjpulation 
and were concentrated in the lesb prosperous southern suburbs. The DeKalb County 
school district had the second most rapid increase in black enrollment among all large US 
school districts, rising from 5% black in 1967 to 32% in 1980 and 47% in 1986. (Orfield 
and Monfort 1988: 10)» As in some suburban districts, most notic^bly the burgeoning 
Gwinnett and Cobb County systems, blacks repre^ted a tiny minority. In 1986, they 
made up only 2.2% of the Gwinnett County high school jK^pulation and represented 
4.6% of Cobb County hig^ school students. In Gwinnett County one major high school 
i id not have even a single black student. 

All but one of the 10 metropolitan Atlanta high schools with the largest proportion 
of black students were IcK^ted in tl^ dty of Atlanta. That one school, Gordon High, was 
located just to the east of the dty in nearby E>eKilb County, These 10 schools had black 
populations ranging from 99.3% to 99,9%. Not surprisingly, the 10 schools with the 
OTiallest percentage of black students all were l<x:ated in subuiban districts. Four of these 
schools were located in Gwinnett County. 

The shrinkage of the dty system meant that suburban schools enrolled a larger share 
of the srea*s black students. In 1986, just over 50% of all blacks attend^ suburban 
schools, although only 22.5% of the suburban high schools students were black. This 
suburban increase came at a time when the ov^all j^cenfc^ of bl ick high students in the 
region had dropped slightly, from 38% in 1980 to 37% in 1986, reflating both rqrid 
white in-migration into the grater Atlanta job market and the dty's rising dropout rate. 

The bulk of suburban bbcks attend^ a handjfiil of high schools in nearby Fulton and 
DeKalb Counties, By 1986, these two counties combined had ahnost as large a black high 
school population ss the Atlanta Public &hools. A number of the schools in these counties 
were just as segregated as those in the dty but, in several notable c^ses, black students in 
these districts attended integrated high schools. The only other suburban schools with 
large black enrolhnents were D^tur High &:hool in the small, mostly black Decatur city 
school system, and North Clayton High School in Clayton County Table 1 describt Uie 
distribution of black students in metro Atlanta in 1986, 

The economic disparities between inner dty and suburban schools in metropolitan 
Atlanta are even greater than the disparity in racial backgrounds. The correlation between 
being black and attending dty schools, 0.6, was high {a correlation of 1 indicates a perfect 
statistical correspondence between two factors and a correlation of 0 irdicaies no 

Ikble 1 . Distribfsdon of black students so metropolitan Adanea in 1986. 



System % black % of are i.hck students 



Atlanta 92.9 49.4 

Decatur 7!.9 LO 

DcKalb 43.1 32,2 

Faiton 37.4* 10.7 

Marietta 29.2* 0.9 

Buford 29.1*' OJ 

Claytoa 12.4 2.3 

Cobb 4.6 2.3 

Gwinnett 2.2 0.8 

METRO TOTAL 36 d 



1986 data unavailable, 1984 substituted, 

1986 and 1984 data unavailable, 1982 substituted. 
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relationship). A coneUtion of 0,5 is consider^ a strong ^ationship in serial res^ch, but 
the corrdation between low economic status and attencbnce at city schcmb was an 
astounding 0.86. Nearly thr^Mjuartm of the stuffcnts in Atlanta dty schools come from 
ferailies with incomes so low that they meet the federal gniddines to f e<^ve a a)mpletely 
free lunch in their school's cafeteria. By a>ntrast» not a sin^e suburban ^ool distrkt had 
more than ^% of its students qualify for fr^ lunch^ accept for the small majority-black 
Decatur City system which liad about half the city's level of poor students. The 
percentage of students receiving free lunches in 1986 is r^rted in Table 2 below. 



Ikble 2. 


Percentage «>f stndeals receiving free loaches in 19^. 


District 


Percentage receiving free lunches 


Atlanta 


74.7 


Decatur 


37.0 


DeKalb 


18.1 


Marietta 


17.7 


Fulton 


15.9 


Buford 


12.8 


Clayton 


6.6 


Gwinnett 


3.8 


Cobb 


1.9 



Changing the focus from districts to individual schools, the contrasts bm^me even 
more extreme. The 10 poorest schools in metropolitan Atlanta - schools wh^e from 83% 
to 94% of the students quahfed for free limches all were located in the Atlanta dty 
school district, while aU of the r^on*s 10 wealthiest schools were located in suburban 
districts. So great was the difference between dty and suburban ^hools that not a single 
suburban school has as many of its students r^^ving free lunch as the average Atlanta 
school. There were no sch<K)ls without significant poverty within the dty; even at the dty 
high schcKd with the fewest low-itKome stunts, a sdective magnet school, 27% of the 
students recdved free lunches. 

At tju.; op|K>site extreme, Cobb County and Gwinnett County, on the average, both 
had fewer than 5% of their students re«^ving free lunches, and Clayton County h^ only 
a few j^centage points more. At all of the region's 10 wealthiest schools less than 1% of 
the students recdved free lunch^. Four of these schools w^ locat^ in Cobb County, 
thr^ in Pulton County, two in Gwinnett County and one in DeKalb County. All but 
one of these schcK>ls were more than white. 

Throughout metropolitan Atlanta the percent of low-income students in a school 
correhtcd very strongly to the per^itage of black students (0.78), but several schools did 
stand out as notable exertions. In mtegratol Fulton and DeKalb Counties the correlation 
was significantly low^ (0.56 in both districts), although black schools still traded to have 
more free lunch r^pients than white ^hools. In DeKalb County, three high schools - 
Cedar Grove, Southwest DeKalb and Walk^ - all were more than 90% black but had less 
than a fifth of their students remving fr^ lunches in 1987. Lakeshore md Westwood 
High schools in Fulton County snow^i similar percentages. In addirion, several integrated 
high schools in these distrkts were relatively well-ofiF «x>nomically, and integrated 
Riverwoc«l High in Pulton County was among the region's 10 wealthiest. Anotho- 
exception was the Atlanta dty high school with the fewest free lunch r^pients, Benjamin 
E, Mays High, a school whose sdence and mathematics m^et program draws students 
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from throughout the dty, and had a student body which was 99% black in 1986, with 
only 27% of its students getting fr^ lunches. The average dty kJiooI had about three 
times as hi^ a conc^tration of students in poverty. 

Not all siuburban schools arc white and weahhy and not all dty schools are poor and 
black. Nevertheless, virtually every poor school in the region was black, and nearly all of 
the wealthiest schools were white. The few exceptions were mainly in those suburbs to 
which the black middle dass has fled. As Atlanta's blacks suburbanize they are separating 
along class lines. The poorest blacks are remaining in the dty schools, their wealthier 
counterparts enter the suburban ring but are heavily concentrated in nearby Fulton and 
DeKalb county schools. White students, on the other hand, are suburban and relatively 
wealthy. Thus raetropohtan Atlanta is segmented into three regions: the pcK)rest segment 
is overwhelmingly black and attends dly schools; the wealthiest is overwhehningly white 
and attends school in the outl)ang white suburbs. The third segment, composed mainly of 
middle-class black suburbanites in radally changing neighborhoods, stands between them. 

Student perfbrmance 

It is always difficult and often controversial to measure student performance. No single 
statistic ever give a dear picture of a school's su(X!^ in educating students, and there is 
no single criterion for a successful ^ool. Nonetheless, just about any criteria for success 
must include a student's ability to learn basic subjects, advance steadily towards 
graduation and to score r^sonably well on standardizai tests. Standardized tests are the 
only measure of educational achievement that is available for comparison across the metro 
area. Standardized tests are controversial, for these t^ts are plagued by the criticism that 
they arc racially and culturally biased, and that they are not good pr«iictors of academic 
success for some students. A recent feieral court dedsion in New York State found, for 
example, that the SAT tended to imderestimate performance of female students in math. 
Test results also are confusing because they refl^ what students bring with them from 
home as well as what they learn in school. 

We use test scores not because the objections to them lack substance, but because 
they are the only measurement of learning that is available. They should be interpreted 
carefully. They do provide a standard statistical basis of comparison for all nine 
metropolitan Atlanta school districts, and there is nc other. They do not measure what 
the impact of a school has been on the achievement of its students but they do provide an 
important comparison of the average levels of achievement and competition among 
schools. 



The dam 

The data on test performance across the metropoHtan area were difficult to obtam and 
analyze. Since different districts use different tests, testing procedures, and norm years in 
their testing programs, the only a)mp3rable data came from tests required of aU districts 
by the Georgia Department of Education. For the years 1972, 1975, and 1976, the scores 
reported here are the sum of the three TAP tests given to high schools juniors in the 
Georgia Statewide Testing Program. The 1982 scores combine the Uth grade reading and 
math scores in the Georgia Criterion Referenced Tests. For 1986 and 1987, the data 
represent the composite standardized scores for the TAP tests. Systemwide data were 
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obtained by avci aging the scores of all high schools in the district. These measures are very 
impertect but the fi^rt that there are string relationships throughout different testing 
programs should lend confidence to the general findings. 

Tests and the excelknce mopement 

The school reform movonent, including the Atlanta programs of Superintendent Alonzo 
Crim and the state government's Quality Basic Education Act, has lent an extraordinary 
importance to testing. This movenrent has us^ progress in test scores as a centi^ measure 
of succ^s in school, as an absolute requirement for graduation and, sometimes, ev^ for 
grade to grade promotion. 

Reforms during the 19^ only took the fascination with test scores to an extreme* 
By the late 1970s most big city districts in the US had been hit by movements strongly 
emphasizing test scores. Big dty suj^rintendents became femous and the public supfxsrt of 
their progiams increased when they could report substantial test score gains. Georgians 
obsession with tests became apparent when it be<^me the first state in the nation to require 
kindergarten students to take a first grade entrance t^t. In 1988, one out of every eight 
six-year-olds was requir^ to tej^t kind^garten. The state board dropp^ the j^cil-and- 
paper cora|K>nent of this test in 1989, but a>ntinued to require proficiency in a variety of 
skills as weU as personality and physical devdopment assessments prior to admission to the 
first grade (Education Week, 15 March 1989). 

Aiknta's apparent iukieuement 

One of the most remarkable and widely praised set of achievement test claims of the early 
1980s came from the Atlanta Public Schools. Pronouncements by Atlanta school ofl&dals 
that a substantial majority of tl^ city*s virtually aU-bl^k enrollment was achieving above 
national norms were constantly cited as proof that strong, committed, black educators 
could overcome the problems of race and poverty within a context of racial and economic 
segregation. Had they been tme, the argument that Atlanta had discovered educational 
methods bringing equal opporttmity to segregated low-income schools would he strongly 
supported. The reports turned out to be premature, however. 

Atlanta School Superintendent Alonzo Crim pigged, in 1980, to bring Atlanta 
school children to national achievement score norms by 1985. In June of 1983, Dr Crim 
announced that the goal had already been accomplished Fifty |K*rc^nt of the city's 
students, he said, were scoring at the national norm or higher in reading and 55% in 
math. *This is just the beginning*, he said. *In an urban system where 80% of our 
students are poor and W% are black, historically we*ve always t^n at the bottom. We're 
announcing today that wc don*t need any spoial considerations. We can achieve what any 
students anywhere cm achieve.* {Atfanta ConsHtuHon^ 7 June 1983). He claimed that well- 
run schools could ovarcome all the disadvantages of isolation and povmy and that he had 
achieved the fondest hope of urban black educators. He received awards and recognition 
from ^oss the United States. 

Crim summarize his theory in a 1983 statement, ^Community of ^lievers% which 
received very wide attention. On coming to Atlanta a decade earlier, he said, he wanted to 
raise poor black children 'to achievement levels equal to or better than the national average*. 
He opposed metropohtan school desegregation and adopted a strategy aimed at insuring 
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that schools would *devdop a community of believers* induding *peers, parents, 
educators at all levds, business persons, members of the clergy, and citizens at large* §^ 
Students were to be seen as ^winners' and given evidence that adaievement 1^ to success. 
He called for * thousands of conscious, d^ntralized expoiments that caring adults will 
attempt to drive students on\ Ending the court's de^regation order, he said, brought a 
* sense of rdief and f^itated refocusing attention on test scores, a leading concern of 
parents m community meetings. Plans were <krveloped and carefully monitored at all levels 
of the distria to focus attention on skills and achievement. Crim wrote, in early 1983, that 
the efibrt h^ product *conrinuous improvement' sin^ 1976 and that the goal of meeting 
national norms in five yean of intensive effort b^inning in 19^ was being realized faster 
than exf^ed. He said that the *involveraent of parents and the general community in the 
jch of positively developing the mmds of our children' would result in the district being at 
•narional norm at all grade levels by 1985'. Crim quoted the remarks of Ernest Boyer of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advan<^ent of Teaching, who was leading a national 
study of high schcK>ls, after visiting Atlanta high schools in 1981 as a reflation of the 
recognition that the district was re<^i\ing: 

... wc saw 8 sckwl sf^em that was healthy and where a:2d«ni<r prioritks were clearly understcod ami where 
pn^ress was bei&g . . , 

!n ray exf^cnce. schools are adrift because they academic goals are unclear. Certainly, there are problems, but 
they m cnormousiy bcn^Sted by the coimiKm agrecm«:it on what they're [trying to do], {Cam 1983). 

The parade of announcements of success continued. In 1984, Dr Crim annc ^ that 
53% of the city's students wa-e achieving abu'/e the national norms in reading and oO% in 
math. 'We have come a long way in a relatively short i^od of time', said the 
Superintendent (Atlanta OmstimHon, 2 June 1984). The Atknia ConsHtutian called the 
rmlts ^gratifying proof of the district's acxomplihments (15 August 1984). The 1985 
data were even i>etter; they showed 56% performing at or above national norms in 
reading and 63% in math {Atlanta ComtUution, 7 June 1986). 



Evidence of failure 

The claims of the AtlanU schools to have overcome the problems of race and poverty 
began to break down, however, when the state government b^an to issue test data 
directly comparing the school districts. The reforms enacted by the Georgia legislature 
mandated the use of the more demariding Iowa Basic Skills Test and piibUc release of 
^hie%vment scores. When the state policy was adopted. Superintendent Crim predicted 
that tiie result would be a 10 to 15% drop in the city's scores, relative to the national 
norm (Atlanta Constitution, 7 June 1986). Obviously the Atlanta administrators knew the 
consequences of choosmg different yardsticks for measuring achievement. 

The first statewide data, released in 1986, show^l that Atlanta children were doing 
well in the early elementary years, which may have refi^rted both Crim*s intense basic 
skills emphasis and the policy of flunking a large fraction of the children in the early grades 
if tiiey did not achieve. By ninth grade, however, the test data showed that Atlanta 
children were 20 points b^iind the national norm. Even among the group of Georgia 
school districts with sodo-economic characteristics similar to Atlanta, this widely praised 
school district came in last in the state at the ninth grade level (Atlanta Constitution, 7 June 
1986). Atlanta high school students had the worst record in the state in passing the 
Georgia Basic Skills Test, required for graduation from high school (ibid., 14 November 
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1^^), A school district that HskI made proud claims of solving the whole achievement 
problem came in l^ind the state's poor, rural, majority bl^k districts. It was obvious 
that the gains made in the ^ly grad^ did not carry over to high schcK>I. 

The 1988 test results^ reporting on the third year of the Georgia testing reforms, 
showaJ Atlanta slightly above state-wide norms at the 2nd giade, below at the 4th and 
7th grades, and very sharply lowor at ninth grade. At the ninth grade level, more than 140 
of Georgians 186 school districts scored high^ than the Atlanta Public Schoob. Atlanta 
ranked at the 36th percentile on the norms used by the state while Cobb and Gwinnett 
County schools e^ ranked at the 64 pmrentile and the DeKalb and Fulton County 
syst^s were also significantly above tl^ nonr . The state report showed that most l^ge 
Georgia systems with more than a fifth of their students eligible for free lunch were Wlow 
the norm but that the Atlanta system had the iow^t scares* On the r^uir^ state math 
tests, 39% of Atlanta^'s tenth grad^ h^ed as did 21% of those taking the writing test. In 
Gwinc^t County the feilure rat^ were 9% for math and 7% for writmg (Georgia 
Dqjartment of Education 1988: tables 4, 6a, 6b, 11). 

The publication of comparable data using the same yardstick for all school districts in 
Georgia consistently showed great differences between the dty and suburban schools and 
school districts. These data show a very strong persisting relarionship between &mily 
income, race and achievement levds across metropoBtan Atlanta even after a generation of 
reform in city schools. 




ThQ jaatare of the dec^eption 

The scores that the school system h^ been reporting had l^en deceptive. The district was 
using a less competitive base test, the California Achievement Test (CAT) and the district 
used norms established back in 1978 when avmge test scores aaoss the narion were 
considerably lower, particularly iu the early grades. The new state testing program usal a 
more demanding test with a 1984 norm year. Two other policies also tetwied to produce 
decepuvely high scores. The sch(K>l district had begun flutiking very large numbers of 
stu(Wts. A student repeating second grack and taking the s^^nd grade test would, for 
example, look moi^ successful in terms of his or her test scores than if he or she had to 
take the third grade t^t. The district also allowed children functioning well behind their 
grade levels to take the test for the grade level at which th^ were funcrioning, rather than 
the grade they were in; a third grader functioning on the first grade level could be given 
the first grade test. Commenting on a draft of this study, Supaintendent Crim explained 
it this way: 

The CAT was administ^ed to Atlanta pupili based oa xhek functional levels, not their grade levels. Hoi^^em, 
ihere were establiiJied partmetm. Firsts no cbtld was administefed a test level mott th^n two levek below grade 
pbcenmt, Second, if a pupil in gr»ie 6 took a fbnftb grade test, he [sk] was ojmpared to sixth graders taking the 
fourth grsde test* not other fourth gr^iers. Last^ fimcti(Miai krel norms t^es« ratl^ than on-gra^k le?^ norms, 
were used for all functional level testing. (Letter to auth<^, 24 June i9S8: 4). 

Dr Crim claim«l that this prot^ure actuall} deflate! scores and that the number of 
stuiknts tested on-grade incr^^ until, in 19L5, it included almost first graders and 
three-fourths of all eighth graders (ibid.). It was nonetheless true that, under this system, a 
child old enough for eighth gr^de cijuld have been retained two or more grades, been 
placed in sixth grade, given a fourth grade test, and then compared only to oth^ sixth 
graders who had to take the fourth grade test. 

Such deceptive pr^tices are not unique to Atlanta. They have been used by other 
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urban school districts, and state?s, and cbubtless by suburban dismcts, to inflate apparent 
test score actromplisbnents. The problem is that they convince patents and community 
lejKters that school systems are doing much better in preparing children to compete at the 
later stages of education and employment than is actually true. If Atlanta students were 
actually acliieving at national norms, for example, the dismal poblem of declining 
amipletion rates for black collegians in local college might not be so severe. 

A 1987 study showed that all states are reporting average test scores ateve the 
national norm, an obvioiis im|K)ssibility. The Friends for Education study refK)rted that all 
states w^e reporting average scores ^ove national norms in elementary grades as were 
82% of survey^ local districts. The reported tm n^sults, the study concluded, 'give 
children, parents, school systems, legislatures, and the press misleading reports on 
achievonent levels'. A basic problem, according to the study, is the delay in updating test 
norms by the major test publishing companies (New York Times^ 28 November 1987). 
This enabled education oflScials in all the stat^ to take tough reform-minded positions and 
all come out winners. Atlanta Public Schools has a lot of comply in reporting misleading 
test scores. 

Superintendent Crimes siKxressor, ^perintendent J. Jerome Harris, continued the 
intense focus on test scores, even threatening to seize control of the schools with the worst 
record and propofdng bonuses to employm for higher scores. He admitted, howev^, that 
Atlanta test scores were very weak and set his initial goal as simply moving out from the 
'bottom five' of school districts in Georgia. The transformation from the school district's 
sweeping claims of the tecert past was striking {Ediuaticm Week^ 3 May 1989: 1, 23)- 

MetwpoUtan Ailanta achievemeni compariscms 

In the last decade and a half, Atlanta area students have participated in a variety of 
standardized tests. The differences l^tween Inner-dty and submban scores have remained 
striking while the variation among the suburban districts has been modest. In 1987, the 
average student in Atlanta City high schools received a standardized composite score of 
157.3 on the Georgia Test of AcHevement and Proficiency (TAP), a standardized test 
which measures math and reading skills and is administeraj throughout the state. The 
average suburbanite scored 176.1 nearly 20 points higher. By contrast, there was less 
than an S-fK^int di^erential between the highest scoring and lowest scoring suburban 
districts (Gwinnett County with 181.4 and Buford with 173.4). Similar findings were 
reported on the Basic Skills Tests administered annually to measure students' reading and 
mathematical skills . Table 3 , below, shows that city and suburban district s both improved their 
M.ui«n> slightly over the five year period from 1982 to 1986, during a ?pate of education reform. 
The city /suburban gap was 31 points in 1983 and 29 points four years later. 



l^ble 3. Basic skills test scores. 
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Most of the disparity between dty au^ suburban f^rformance on standardized teiits is 
rdiated to demographic difFarenc^, The corrclatiom between r^, poverty and low scores 
were extremely high. Simply put, low-income black schools ahnost invariably scored 
below their wealthier white counterparts, and, in metro Atlanta, these poor black schcK>ls 
were concentrated in the innar dty. The correlation between the percentage of black 
students in a school and low test scores was a remarkable 0.81 in 1987, while the 
correlation between low income and low test scores was virtually ickntic^ at 0.80. These 
figures indicate that, given any group of metropolitan Atlanta high sdiools, one can 
predict with a great deal of certainty how they will ^form on standardized tests solely on 
the basis of students' family income or race {since the two are very highly related), 
without any information about educational programs. The fact that race and income are so 
highly related means, of course, that it is all too easy to attribute to race what may well be 
due to diflferences in fimily incxtme, education, and other critical fectors. If there were 
low-income white high schools in metropolitan Atlanta th^ would doubtless also show 
considerable educational problems. Because of the extr^e and growing radal gap in 
income and the f^ that poor whites rarely live in concentrated poverty areas in the 
Atlanta area there are simply no such schools. In fact, data gather^ for the Metropolitan 
OpiK)rttmity Projart found no predominantly low-income white high schools in any of the 
metropolitan areas studied. 

The role of race and income in predicting standardi^^ test scores becomes strikingly 
clear when we compare the region's richest and poorest, and its blackest and whitest 
schools as shown in Figures 1 through 3. Atlanta^s most impoverished schools - ten area | 
high schools with the most students receiving free lunches - had an average TAP score of I 
151.0 in 1987. Scores ranged from a low of 143.2 at Price High to a high of 163.1 at Grady 
High. All ten of these sch(X)ls were located in the dty, and all except Grady, with the 
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Figure 1. TAP scores for metro Atlanta. 
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Figure 2. 1987 TAP scores for metro Atlanta high sekoob. 
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Figure 3. 1987 TAP scores for metro Atlanta high schools. 
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highest test scores of the grofip, were more than black. Grady *s |K>pulation is mixed 
I^cause of a magnet program in communicattons c^jerating there since 1981. Contrasting 
with these low scores are metropolitan Atlanta*? ten wealthiest high schools. They 
averagt^l 188.9 on the TAP in 1987, nearly 38 points higher than the ten poorest schools. 
These weaiifay schools' scores ranged from 177.6 at McEachera High (Cobh County) to 
195.9 at Parkview High (Gwinnett County). All ten of these schools are subuitan and all 
had substantial white majorities. Only one wealthy school, Riverwood High in Fulton 
County, had a significant black ^pulation (9% in 1986, 16% in 1987). On average, these 
^hools were 6% black. In none did (he huHmome siu^i ^^puhtion exceed 1% of tlw (otaL 
Comparison of the ten ^ools with the larg^t and small^t percentages of blacks 
shows a similar diff^ence in ^res ~ nearly 29 fK>ints in 1987. Not surprisingly, five of the 
whitest schools w^e also on the list of tlie ten richest schools, and tl^ee of the blackest 
^dbools werc on the list of the ten poorest schools. Among the schools with the h^^est 
prof^rtion of blacks, TAP «:ores rang^ firom 146.8 at West Fulton and Carra* to 171,6 at 
M^s High (all in Atlanta), wlule among the white schcK)ls they vari^ from 171.3 (Dacula 
High in Gwinnett County) to 195.9 for Gwinnett County's Parkview Hi^. Mays High 
School in Atlanta, the one black school to score comparably to the overwhdmingly white 
schools on the 1987 TAP, indud^^ a math and ^enc^ magnet program and the school's 
selective student btxly r^reives fewer free lunches than any in the city. Magnet programs 
screen students by test scores or ^ad^ and thdr higher test score results are built in by the 
sel^on process* 

Ibbte 4. Av^sge test scores and poverty levek for whlee, black, aad integrated ki^ scitook 

IB metro Atkmm. 



Percentage Black Percent agt receiving free lunches Average score 



Black city schools 98.3 77.5 154.6 

Black suburban schools 94.7 23.9 162.0 
Integrated suburban 

schools 45.9 ^.6 172.9 
White suburban 

schools 7.0 6,0 180.2 

Metro average 36.6 27.2 171.9 



In metro Atlanta, suburban schools with a substantial black working or middle class 
enrollment perform only a little better on tests than do their less advantaged counterparts 
in the inner-city (as shown in Table 4). In 1986, there were nine overwhelmingly black 
(75-100% black) high schools in the racially changing parts of the suburbs. These schools 
were not nearly as poor as the inner-city schools. With an average of 24% of their 
students receiving free lunches, they were slightly better off than the average metropolitan 
Atlanta school. Yet these schools still sco.ed far below the metropolitan average. The 
highest scoring of the nine schools. Southwest DeKalb High &:hool, scored 4 pouits 
the metropohtan-wide average. As a group, the black suburban schools averaged a score of 
162, only 7 points better than the much poorer city schools. These segr^^ated black 
suburban schools were also sufiering the effects of earlier radal discrimination - such as 
lowered performance expectations and less adequate parental education. 

Racially integrated suburban schools (25'-75% black) scored much better than their 
bl^k suburban counterparts, despite the fzci that they had ahnost as many low-income 
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Ikble 5. PercsBtage of black students in selected area high schoob. 
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rtudents (21% v 24% free lunches). These integrated schools scored slightly above the 
metropditan mean and almost twelve points letter on achievement tests than the 
predominatdy black suburban schools. Thus, independent of student ^onomic status, 
racial composition appears to hdp determine how well schools ^rform on these t^ts* In 
the Atlanta region, predominately black schools, no matter what their economic 
composition, are normally outperform^ by int^ated and white ^ools. It is important, 
however, not to overstate the racial factor. On average, for example, black suburban 
schools had about twice as many low-iiKX>m€ students as their white counterparts. 

Over the past dec^e metropoHtan Atlanta' : top ten test taking schools have consistently 
been overwhelmingly white, while the bottom ten have b^n almost all-black. The 
percentages, as shown abr 'e in Table 5, have remained rebtively stable, though both the best 
scoring and worst scoring schook are slowly gaining a larger proportion ofblack students . The 
list of the top ten schools has exhibited the most racial change, moving from less than 2% black 
in 1976 to 6% in 1987. In 1976, not a single one of the top ten schools was more than 5% black , 
but by 1982 two were more than 10% black. And by 1986, three were about one-tenth black . 
Two of these schools, Riverwood and DeKalb County's Chaniblee High School, had both 
been in the top ten in 1976, but at that time Riverwood had virtually no black students and 
Chamblee less than 5Vs . At thesesuburban high schools, significant integration did not remove 
them from the list of the region's highest achieving schools, A tiny fraction of black suburban 
familief gained access to the region's best schools, while the great majority remain in 
segregated, poorly performing schools. 

In sum, test results are strongly related to h>th the racial composition and the income 
level of the student body. These factors are, in turn, very strongly related to each other. 
That is, there is a large and growing racial gap in income. Race and poverty are also linked 
to other factors such as parental educntion, family status, health, and a variety of 
neighborhood conditions. Poor bl^ students in the overwhelmingly poor black inner 
city schools score far below all other students in the region, yet some affluent suburban 
schools with significant black minorities are among the highest scoring schools in the 
metro area. Conversely, the few suburban schools which are virtually all black perform 
nearly as bacUy as their much poorer city neighbors. In metro Atlanta white schools and 
integrated middle class schools outperform all other schools on standardized tests while 
overwhelmingly black schools, whatever their economic makeup, do worse. 

Is integration the solution? 

It is tempting to conclude thai integration |K>werfuIly affects student achievement, since 
integrate schools i^rform so much better than other schools with larger black 
jK>pularions. Howevo", the data develoj^ in this study are inadequate to support such a 
conclusion* These data average the scores for all students in a school. Without separate 
test scoies for blacks and whites within integrated schools, for example, we cannot 
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examine the effect of integration on either ihe black or the white students. These data 
show only that integrated «:hools liave a higher average test performance than segregated 
schools. 

While the effects of school desegreption could not be detenriined in metropolitan 
Atlanta, the significant differences in achievement separating segregated and inte^ted 
schools of similar economic levels make it appropriate to review what two generations of 
research on school desegrftgation have sho^vn. The most thorough recent review of 
eviifence on desegregation was commissioned by the Connecticut State Depmment of 
Education and carridi out by Profosor Janet Scofield of the University of Pittsburgh 
(Scofield 1988). After reviewing hundreds of studies, she coiKluded tbat published studies 
are limited in scope and methods - most fitKusing on narrrow qi^tions of academic 
achievement iaa the first year of integration. Despite the^ limitations, she found 
(X>nvincing evidence that des^egation has a modest positive eff^ on the achievement of 
bl^ students and that this effect can 1^ increased by prof^ implementation, including 
|X)5itive programs encxjuraging students to work together on academic assignments. There 
is significant evidence to support the proposition that b^inning des^^tion in the first 
grade strengthens the achievement effect, as does desegregating low income children in 
predominantly middle class suburban schools. The evidence is ovm^rhelming that 
desegregation does not hurt the achievement of white children (Scofield 1988). 

R^earch completed during the last (kcade su^ests that the most dramatic impacts of 
desegregation may be in areas other than achievement test scores. Important work at 
Johns Hopkins University, for example, shows that students attending desegregated 
schools are more likely to attend selective colleges, more likely to major in sdence and 
math-related fields, more Ukely to find employment in the growth sectors of the economy 
that r^H^uire working in predominantly white settings, and more likely to live in integrated 
neighboihoods as adults (Scofield 1988, Braddock 1987). In other words, students 
attending integrated schools have a better chance of making it across the color Une in 
metropolitan society on a number of dimensions. 

Attrition 

The s^ond ingrediert in the recipe for a successful school is its ability to keep students 
achieving at their grack level and in school until graduation. Success in this respect can be 
assess^ by comparing enrollment figures for each grade level over a period of years to find 
out what i^rcent drop out. 

Determining th^: attrition rate for studmts in metro Atlanta proved to be a task of 
surprising difficulty. Overall rates for each city school were difficult enough to obtain, but 
the rates by race within the city and the suburbs were much har<kr to secure. As has been 
true in most area studi^ by the Metropolitm Opportunity Project, the drop-out rates 
reported by school officials in metro Atlanta has very little relationship to the real level of 
attrition in the schools. Such figures usually report only the loss in a single school year, 
often omitring those who dropped out during the summor. 

The imjKJrtant indicator of attrition is the relationship betwi^n the number of 
students graduating each year and the number that started high school four years carUer. 
Hence, a major effort was invested in obtaining data on enrollment by grade, by race, by 
school and by year in order to do the cdculations. Extensive work was needed to assemble 
existing records and to copy handwritten dcxruments firom the Georgia State Archives. 

The importance of reaching independent estimates of drop-out rates should be 
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The limitations are worrisome. Detailed studies in the Chicago Public Schools show, 
howevCT, that the method used here produces much more accurate estimates than those 
ti -ditionaUy reported by state and local administrators. One such study of student records 
in Chicago produced statistics very much closer to those developed from this kind of 
attrition andysis than to those that had previously been reported by school officials 
(Chicago Panel on PubUc School Finances, 'Dropouts from the Chicago PuBUc Schools', 
April 1985). 



Twelfth grade attrition 

The Georgia data show, m Table 6, that in 1985, the Atlanta city high schools had the 
highest twelfth grade attrition rate of any of the six major school districts in the 
metropolitan area (29%), while Clayton County high schools had the lowest (18%). The 
small Marietta city and Decatur dty districts both had much higher rates than the Atlanta 
city schools, but among the major districts, the range of attrition rates over the Atlanta 
r^on was less than 12%. By comparison, the range between twelfth grade attrition rates 
in the same districts had been 20% a decade carher. 



Tkbk 6. 12 th grade attrition mtes. 



System 


1975 


1985 


Percentage change 


Atlanta 


45.8% 


29,1% 


- 16.7% 


DeKJb 


25.7% 


23.1% 


«2.6% 


Fulton 


27.7% 


27,0% 


-0,7% 


Gwinnett * 


36.6% 


21,0% 


-15.5% 


Clapton 


32,5% 


17.5% 


-25.0% 


Cobb 


27.3% 


20,4% 


-6.9% 


Buford 


45,0% 


28.9% 


-16.1% 


Marietta 


40.6% 


39.1% 


-1.5% 


Decatur 


47.4% 


42.2% 


-5,2% 



1975 d$l2 rmsfing, 1976 fubstitistsd. 



While the differences in attrition among the nine metropolitan Atlanta school 
systems were becoming less pronounced, the narrowing of the gap between the city and 
suburban schools was particularly significant. In 1975, Atlanta's attrition rate was 18% 
higher than the suburban rate. But the twelfth grade attrition rate for Atlanta dty schools 
(k^lined by nearly 17% over the d^de from 1975 to 1985, more than triple the 5% 
improvement in suburban schools, and by 1983 the gap between city and suburban twelfth 
grade attrition rates had nearly disappeared, before beginning to widen again in 1984, as 
shown in Figure 4, 

Suburban and city rates were probably even more similar than the above statistics 
would indicate since they do not take migration effects into consideration. While Atlanta 
dty sch<K>ls were steadily losing students over the decade from ^975 to 1985 many of the 
suburban districts were burgeoning, and the suburbs as a whole increased their high 
school enrollments more than 19% from 1975 to 1985, while the dty of Atlanta's high 
school enrollment dropped 25%. 
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Figure 4. 12th grade aetrition rate (or Atlanta city high schools and sab urban districts. 



Narrowing of the attrition gap was facilitated by the lackluster performances of two 
major suburban districts serving the most black students as well the city's substantial 
iiaprovement. From 1975 to 1985, Fulton County's attrition rate d^eased by only 0.7%. 
while DeKalb's decreased by 2.6%. By 1985, more than one-third of the student! i each 
of these districts were black. There were significant improvements in compleiion rates in 
the overwhelmingly white districts. 



Cradmiion rates 

Since 1977, more than half a million Georgia high school students have failed to graduate. 
That figure averages out to 53,O0G students a year (unpublished table* Georgia 
Department of Education 1987). The percentage of Georgia ninth graders who do not go 
on to graduate from high school has remained fairly consistently around the 38% mark. 
As shown in Table 7, it was 37% in 1986. Only four southern states - Louisiana, Florida, 
Mississippi and South Carolina - had higher attrition rates than Georgia, and states such as 
Virginia and Arkansas had rates that were more than 10 percentage points lower than 
Georgia's (Southern Regional Education Board, June 1987). This high statewide attrition 
rate is refined in the metropolitan Atlanta high schools. While data on the nimiber of 
graduates per district are less complete than that for twdfth gra<k enrollment, it is dear 
that a smaller percentage of city freshmen eventually received high school diplomas than 
did their suburban counterparts, with the exception of the small, poor and heavily black 
Decatur City system. 

The graduation attrition rate in the Atlanta city schools was significantly higher than 
in the suburbs. AH the suburban districts, except for the Decatxir city schools, had 
graduation attrition rates well below that statewide rate, while Atlanta's was 2% higher. 
In general, the Atlanta city graduation attrition rate was worse than the statewide rate. 
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Table 7. 1986 gradnadoB attrition rates*. 



System 


Rate (%) 

" " — — ~ '■ - 


Atlanta 


39.3 


EkKalb 


31.8 


Futton 


28.5 


Gwinnett 


29.0 


Clayton 


31.0 


Cobb 


27.3 


Decatur 


46.5 


STATEWIDE 


37.3 



Figures for Fulton County, Marietta and Buford 
were not available. 



while the corabin^ subuAan rate was considerably better. Migration of students across 
district boundaries accounts for some of ttas difference. 

Although a great deal of attention has focused in rec^t years on dropouts in central 
cities, one of the major findings of the metro Atlanta study, as weU as a parallel study in 
Houston by the Metropolitan Opportunity Project, is that the suburbs have similarly high 
drop-out rates that are reviving httle, if any, |K>licy attention. Drop-outs are ^erally 
s^n by the public as a problem of little consequence in afflurat systems. The data show, 
however, that the booming Cobb and Gwinnett County systems have rates of 27% and 
29% respectively. These ratf ; cannot be ejqjlained by sodal and economic or racial factors 
and should be matters of urgent jHiblic concern for communities where a surprisingly large 
fraction of the next generation is facing a serious prospect of downward economic 
mobility. 



Race and attrition at Lie school level 

The difference between the graduation attrition rates for predominately black high schools 
(75-10 0% black) and predominately white (0-25% black) high schools was more pronounced 
than the difference bet ween suburban and city rates as shown in Figure 5 . In 1986, the difference 
between suburban and city g raduation attrition rates was 9% , while the rate for predominately 
black schoolf was 12% higher than that for predominantly white schools. Moie integrated 
schools (25-7 j% black) generally fell between these two extremes, but their recent graduation 
attrition rates have l^n closer to those of the white schools. 

The gap betw^n black and white schools is, in part, just a re^:tion of the gap 
between suburban and city schoob. All but thr^ of the city's twenty high schools had 
black populations greater than 90% in 1986. However, five of the predominatdiy black 
high schools were lcK:ated in DeKalb County in 1986 and two were located in Fulton 
County, so the gap between black and white schools can not bt, entirely laid to the 
city/suburban split. In addition, the three Atlanta city high schools with fewer than 75% 
black students had graduation attrition rates of 23% to 28%, much lowei than the 
Atlanta dty syst^nwide me of 39%, and also lower than the regional rate of 31% for 
hi^ sch(X)ls with 25-75% black iKjpulations. Overwhehningly black schools ^«1 the 
worst in preventing dropouts, while mtegrat^ and predomii white schools had 
significantly better records. This gap is demonstrated in Table , 
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Figure 5. Graduation attrition rate for Atlanta high f^chocls grouped by percentage cf black 
Table 8. Graduate attnvl'^n rates for black, white and integrated schools. 



Graduate attrition Percentage black 



Black city schools 41.5 94.7 

Black suburban schools 45.7 98.3 

IntegTMed suburban schools 34,5 45.9 

Metro average 35.1 36.6 

Surprisingly, middle class black suburban schools had graduation attrition rates that 
were even worse than those of their pooro' inner-city count^arts. Lakeshore High 
School in suburban Fulton Ck>unty, for sample, was 99% black with only 21% of its 
students quaUfying for free lunches. The graduation attrition rate in this school reached 
58% » indicating that students entering that school had less than a ^50 chance of 
graduating four years later. On the average, the graduate attrition rate for the 
predominately black subuiban schools was 4% higher than for city schools. The reasons 
for this difference are unclear. Black suburban schools many offer less remediation or 
support than city schools, or they may be caught up in more rigid tracking, which could 
leave the underachieve in the hands of teachers with even lower expectations than their 
counterparts in the city* Or it may be that suburban districts are enforcing higher and 
more rigid graduation r^uiraments or that students are lured away by the greater 
availability of jobs. The ab^(^ of suf&cient black faculty and staff and the persistence of 
discrimination are other possible explanations. In any case, these drop-out data suggest an 
tirgent n^ for close scrutiny of suburban districts as they experience r^nal change. 

As was true in the achievement data, the drop-out statistics make it apparent that 
black famihes who l^ve the dty but end up in all black suburban schools do not obtain the 
enhance opportunities for their children that normally come with suburbanization. 
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Atlanta drop-outs, many of them no dcubt the children of parents who were able to 
work theb way out of the mner-dty gh^to, probably will not be able to match, let alone 
suTf^s, thdr parents* economic status without high school diplomas. 

Attendance 

If students do not attrad Krhool they cannot benefit from it. &hools in the Atlanta area 
report high attendan<^ levek. In n^tropolitan Atlanta good school level attendance rates 
correhte quite strongly with high test scores (0.^) and i^ti^i^y with dropout rates 
( - 0,28). The range of average daily attendance in metro|K>litan Atknta is not particularly 
wkfc - from 90*1% in the dty to 94.5% in Buford - but the dty rate is <x)nsistently lower 
than the suburban rat^. 

Just as bl^ and low-bcome students tend to score more poorly on standardiml tests 
and drop out of school more often than white and higher income students, they also have 
pcx)rer attendance records. The corrdation between low income and poor attendance was 
quite strong in 1985 (0.66), and the correlation between percent of white students and 
atteiKiance also was positive (0.38), though much w^er th^ the ^ationship l^tween 
race and test sa>res. While scWls with the b^t attendance rates tend to be wealthi^ and 
whiter than the ^hools with the worst attendance, the ten schools with the best 
attendance uTords in 1985 wm;, on the av^age, 50.4% black, and two of them were 
located in the dty. In some schools with substantial bl^ enrollments the administrators 
and parents had solv^ the attendants problOTi. However, nine of the ten schools with the 
worst attendance \me located in the dty and averag^ 87% black enrollment. Students 
who are habitually absent from the dass are at a disadvantage, and in metropoUtan Atlanta 
those schools most afJ^^ are poor and black. 



Funding 

Many believe tnat the most important factor in determining the success of a school system 
is how much mon^ that system has to spend. In spite of a generation of research showing 
that the most important influ^ices on achieveme*it are family background, the 
b^ground of the othar stucfents in thr school, and the quality of the teachers, urijan 
school l^ders often insist that the reason that the suburban ^iiools do better is that they 
spend much more money* The data reveal, however, the system with the most funv'ing 
per student was the least successful. The Atlanta dty ''chools s|^t far more per student 
($4195) than any of the other six major districts, yet they performed much worse in every 
category considered. Even whm comparisons are restricted to 'instructional costs* per 
pupil, Atlanta rank^ second, behind the dty of Marietta, as shown in Table 9. In fact, the 
amount sf^t on instructional costs shows a very negative correbtion to standardized test 
scores (-0.70) and a positive correlation to high attrition rates (0.90). 

Merely raising the per pupil expenditure is, obviously, no panacea for solving equal 
opportunity problems. Even if th^ are clear benefits associate with compensatory 
programs - and ^rly grade achievement evi(fence from federal H^d Start and C!iapter 1 
programs suggests that there are - the gaps may be so large that cinrent expeacHtures 
differences are simply insu^ent to reverse the effects of demography and history (Koretz 
1986, 1987). It is possible, of course, that compensatory funds spent in different ways could 
have larger eff<^s. The negative correbtions in current data are doubtless spimous. 
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l^bk 9. I^S-»^ per ptipil ic average daily fttteisdaace. 



System 



Insiructsooai Cosi 



Atlanta 

Buford 

Ckyton 

Cobb 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Fulton 

Gvmmett 

Marietta 



12104.37 
Si502,14 
$1632.42 
$1486.52 
S2049.47 
$2010.62 
$1952.24 
$1491.01 
K371.89 



Total Cost 

$4195.29 
$^24.03 
$^99.87 
S2555.00 
S3697,52 
$3573.22 
$3529.62 
$2521.83 
$4254.49 



Surety, spending more money does not cause lower achievement. Rather, lac increased 
revenue available to schools with high concentration;; of low income and low achieving 
students is simply insufficient to overcome current disadvant^es, even when it hdps. 
Family Actors continue to be the m<^t important influence on student achievement. And 
money does not necessarily change either the ^ucational level ' * the oth^ students or the 
quality of the teacbm - the other fecf-^'-s having hi^ impact on achievemmt. SuppU^, 
equipment, computers^ class size, and almost evaything else rank fer below these three 
basic resources in predicting school eflfertiveness. 

Superintendent Alonzo Crim pit the issue in dear f^f^mve. He argu^ that we 
should think about spending in large city school districts in a diflferent way. ^Systems with 
high percentages of economically deprived students*, he said, * would be exf^ed to spend 
more just to provide the bade foundation which more affluent students bi ng with them 
to school and which more affluent parents provi<fc in resources to the school* (letter to 
author, 25 Jime 1988). This is a very important issue. Chapter 1 federal dolkrs and funds 
for physically and mentally handicap]^ students, both of whom are found in 
disproportionately large nmrbers in city systems, provide extraordinary expenditures just 
to support the teaching of basic skill*^, assumed to be routinely learned by students in 
middle class schools. Dollars ta^-get^ in that way may help, but still may leave students 
behind their more privileged counterparts. They may aid in early grade basic skills 
r*exjuisition without narrowing gaps in the high school grades. This would not show that 
sf^nding was wasteful or without teiefit, but only that it was not sufecient to overcome 
disadvantages and create an equal opportunity school systOTi. Much more radical 
differences m funding or an attack on the underl}nng stracturts of inequality, such as race 
and class segregation or job and income differences among families may be necessary to 
achieve additional progress. 



Magnet ^hook and choice 

The existing structure of education within metropolitan Atlanta locks large numbers of 
low income black children into the school district offering the least competitive academic 
challenges and a low gr^uation rate. Unless educational opjKsrtimities for these students 
are expanded - perhaps through access to suburban schools outside the Atlanta system - it 
is very important to cor^ider what options are possible mthin the Atlanta Public SchcK^ls. 
On a national level, the mcst actively discuss^ policy possiblity is the expansion of 
student and family choice. President George Bush's 1989 eAication iK>licy proposals placed 
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central emphasis on choice and magnet schools, and the approach has reflected in a 
growing number of proposak to state i^isbtiu*^. 

Like many contemporary urban school districts, Atlanta has a substantial system of 
magnet programs within its high ^h<K>ls. Atlanta is unusual in having no des^egation 
goals while endorsing the djjeoive of providing educational options. This approach b^gan 
in the mid- 1970s with the creation of a fine arts program. In the early 1980s it expanded 
substantially with the devdopment of programs sj^aliadng in science and math, 
communications, international studies, and a variety of other subjects. In Atlanta, unlike 
many oiher cities, thax? are no entire schools devoted to spedal programs. The programs 
served 212 students on average. None had as many as 500 students when the system was 
studied in 1988. All but OIK of the programs had special admission recjuiremcnts, such as 
minimum required gracfes or test Krores. Since all of the magnet programs are combined 
with normal programs in rejKJrting school-wide data, and some are very new, it is very 
difhcult to discov^ much about the spedlic backgroimd and pcarformance characteristics of 
^he students involval. 41% of the students in magnet programs are Iccated in their own 
neighborhood liigh school Moreover, newer programs have had the fewest transfers - 
statistics that may reflect weak recmitment ot transportation systems. In any event, some 
programs have little magnetism for students from other neighborhoods. 

The school district's survey of students in 1987, however, show^ that most students 
were extremely positive about their experience. Both the magnet and non-magnet 
students were almost unanimous in believing that danentary school children n^ed more 
information about magnet choices before high ^hooL 

78% of magnet students and 67% of students not in the program agreed that 
'having the magnet program at this school unproves the ^hool for ail students*. Two- 
thirds of m^et stud^ts thought that the program had ina-eased their ^career 
opportunities'. 93% of the magnet stu<fents said that they had enjoyoJ the programs, 
91% saw them as a 'major advantage', and three-fourths (77%) said they had increased 
chances of going to college {Atlanta Public Schools. Rept. No. 5, Vol 22, 1988). 

The science and math magnet program may have strongly influence! both the socio- 
economic composition and the academic achievement level of Mays High School, which 
stands apart kom other dty high ^hools. Research elsewhere has shown that magnet 
programs often increase race and class distmctions within school districts, particularly 
when they are connorted to screening procedures and lack both free transportation to 
encourage transfers by low-income students and good information-disbursement systems. 
In such circumctiinces they tend to increase the choices of the groups with the most 
education and the highest incomes in the school district. 

Some of the cbss biasing tendencies of magnet programs can be controlled through 
strong policies making information more widely available, prohibiting rigid screening, 
and assuring participants of free transportation. At the san:e time, magnet programs can 
hold middle class children in pubUc schools who would otherwise leave the system and, 
perhaps, the city. Magnet programs can offer isknds of competitive, grade-level, college 
prep eduoition in a system which is unable to offer it in most schools. 

These programs require difficult trade-offs but they need to be discussed. Perhaps 
Atlanta and the integrated suburbs should consider entire school magnet programs frinded 
with the support of the state government to serve the entire Adanta ir'-tropolitan area. 
Certainly the evidence in this chapter on the lack of equal opportun hr students in 
black high schools justifies exploring every possibility for increasing thei access to 
competitive schooling. 
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Atlanta* s public hi^ schools improved in several of the categories considered by this study 
betwmi the early 197(h and early 19^. The strong basic skills and community 
organization effort may be credited for the rise in d^entary scores and the substantial 
decline in drop-outs until the re^^nt past. Yet tmnendous gaps remain between suburban 
and city, and between black and white schools. In some ways, the gaps are widening in 
the mid-1980s. 

The most |K)sitive development, notnSle in contrast with the trrad in most other 
major metropolitan areas, is the large improvement in attrition rates, especially in the 
predominately black city schools (though these rates began to creep hsxk up in the mid- 
eighties). Attrition rates for schools with large black |K)pulations, espadally int^;rated 
high schools, also are improving rdative to white schools, though they still lag behind 
them* Also encouraging are the increased r^ial diversity in suburban schools, and 
improvt^ test ^res and attendance records at some black high schools. 

While bl^ and poor schools show some signs of catching up to their richer and 
whit^ counterparts, dass and race remain the tfcdsive determinants of school conditions 
for the region. Though geographically close to wealthy white schools, Atlanta^s poor 
^regated bUck high schoob are worlds apart. Despite some improvement, poac black 
hi^ schools have ab3rsraal test scores, worse than many of the rural systems, and very 
high failure rat^ on mandatory state tests. Their ckop-out rates are the highest in the 
region and their studaits attend schcKjl less regularly than do other students. These failures 
persist despite the fact that Atlanta dty schools are among the best fond^ schools in the 
metropolitan area and the school district has been under the n magement of determined 
bLtck leaders with national reputations for commitment to basic skills instruction for a 
generarion. 

Even in this bleak situation, however, some individual schools have emerged as 
bright spots. Several integrated middle-class suburban high schools are proving that 
schools with large black enroiiments can perform as well or better than their 
overwhelmingly white counterparts. And Mays High School has shown that a virtually 
all-black inncr-cicy magnet K:hool can i^orra comparably to suburban schools, partly by 
attracting a student body with a much smaller share of low income students. These 
schools represent what is perhaps the most encouraging trend in the region: that at least a 
few schools with large bbck enrollm^ts are providing thdr students with educations 
above the average for the area. Unfortunately these schools are rare exceptions. More such 
opportunities are badly needed. 

The underlying economic and radal stratification of the Atlanta region is reflected in 
its schools with disturbing clarity. There is no evidence that today*s schools have the 
capadty to provide genuinely equal opportunities for young people trying to prepare for 
work or for college. It is probably wrong to expect that schools, by themselves, can 
remedy the deepening radal separation and inequality vmtten into the housing and job 
markets of the region. It was certainly wrong to think that this could be done within 
educational systems accepting radal and economic separation as a starting |x>int for 
program development. In the early 1960s Atlanta enjoyed the delusion that segregated 
schools had achieved radal and economic parity. This study shows that much more is 
need^ if the old system of unequal education, stratified by race and income, is to be 
changed in any significant way. 
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The poUiks of school restndciuring 



Thomas S. Timar 

Ummsity of CaUfomk at Rh^^ 



A auxent of the educational reform movement that is attr^ing increased policy attention 
i*; school ^restructuring'. Theodore Sizer's Coalition of Essential Schools and the 'Carnegie 
Kan*, which began as a loose confederation of schools, are moving onto legislative policy 
agendas. Various stat^, including Massachusetts, Arkansas, and Washington, as well as 
school districts such as Dade County, Florida, Rochester, New York, and Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, have adopted some form of school restructuring as major components of reform. 
On a national level, the Education Commission of the States, the National Govemon' 
Assodarion, the American Federation of Teachers and the National Education Association 
are promoting some form of schcK^l restructuring among their members. The number of 
states and districts adopting polid^ to promote rcNtructuring efforts is increasing. Sizer's 
Coahtion currently includes 56 schools. 

While a number of educational policy analysts and researchers have endu*:sed, and 
some local, state and national policy makers have embraced the concept of school 
restructuring, there is little empirical evidence regarding the success of this strategy as an 
avenue to school improvement. Though the logic of restructuring as a reform strategy 
appeab to commonsense, and its advocates are persuasive, there is little agreement 
regarding the meaning of restructuring or it:, organizational manifestation. An Eikmticn 
Week article entitled *The Restructuring Puzzle* points to the elusiveness of the Concept. 
Aca>rding to Michael Kirst (1984), *Restnicturing is a word that means everything and 
nothing simultaneously ... It is in the eye of the beholder/ Similarly, John Goodlad (1984) 
suggests that *We are rapidly moving toward the use of the word "restructuring'* 
whenever we talk about school reform at all . , . This is becoming another catchword when 
the truth of the matter is that hardly any ^hools are restructured* (Olsen 1988). The 
concept of restructuring raises several questions. What do restructure schcK>ls look Uke? 
Do they differ from other schools in practices, programs, or both? 

Bureaucratic decentraUzation, which is at the heart of restructuring - whether in the 
form of school site management, *choice', or some variation on privatization - swims 
against a thirty-year current of educational |K>licy reform that relied on centralization and 
regulation to achieve specific |K)Ucy goals. Indeed, many state level school reform strategies 
adopted since 1983 perpetuate and elaborate the regubtory orientation to school 
improvement- Teacher and student testing; adoption of state- wide airrinilum standards 
and state-mandated homework, class size, and teacher salary polici^^s are among the most 
obvious efforts to tighten the reins of local decision makers. Consequently, understanding u 
where the Sixer Coalition and kindred efforts fit into this policy stream is an important ^ 
issue for school reformers. ^ 

This paper assesses the school restructuring movement, and within it the Coahtion of 
Essential Schools, its surrounding policy environment and the politics of American f 
education. The paper consists of three parts: the first, a conceptual framework for | 
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umlerstanding the organizational manil^tations of restructuring; the second, findings {rom 
case studies of implementation in three school districts; the third, an interpretation which 
sets them restructuring reforms in the context of existing literature on public policy and the 
politics of education. The case study districts are in Kentucky, Florid, and Washington. 
The schcM>is in Washington and Kentucky belonged to the Coalition of Essential Schools, 
while the schools in Florida did not. Schools outside of the Coalition were selected in order 
to get a broader range of implementation r^pon^s. Through such comparisons, the role of 
the Coalition in initiating and fostering reform efforts can be put into perspective. 

This paper is not intended to be an exhaustive study of school restructuring. Rather, it 
offers a preliminary analysis of a dimension of the school reform movement that is gaining 
wider acceptance and [K^pularity, Rather than a global description of restructuring efforts, I 
want to provide a contextual framework for interpreting variation in school responses to 
restructuring strategies, identifying the causes of that variation, and analyzing the effects of 
different response patterns on school organizations. 

Reform aad restructttriitg 

As a school reform strategy, restructuring has its roots in various soura?s. In large measure, 
it repudiates central elements in the reform movement of the early 1980s. Without 
challenging the importance of recent state-initiated reforms, restructuring advocate have 
reacted to the heavy hand used to effect them. The unprecedented flood of state policies 
that swept schools in the 1980s aimed at changing them through mandates and regulations 
(Timar and Kirp 1988a, 1988b). Crirics of these state reform efforts argue that schools as 
institutions, not students, teachers or curricula must be the target of reform. Tightening 
curriculum standards, changing teacher certification requirements, or extending the school 
year, for example, v^l have negligible effects if schools lack the organisational will and 
competence to implement them. Funhemiore, piecemeal reform policies do not necessarily 
change the fundamental relationship between teaching and learning. Fundamentally, the 
critics insist, high quality education is the product of wimsi ar^nizaibml culmm, not 
disparate programs. Instead of improving them, state reform strategies relying on 
regulations and mandates for new programs tended to overwhelm schools with additional 
baggage or mire them in a regulatory swamp (Timar and Kirp 1988b). Historians, like 
Diane Ravitch, argue that school reform trends and policies of the l%Os snd 1970s had - in 
spite of then- social necessity seriously imdermined the institutional competence of schools 
(Ravitch 1985). Others suggested that schools would absorb the most recent policy deluge, 
as they have earlier ones, without significant improvement in educational quality (Powell £'r 

al. ms)^ 

A further imj^ment to centrahzed ^hool reform is the fact that statc^evel policy- 
makers have a limit^ repertoire of fK>licy options from which to draw. They can manage 
macro-r "cy - funding, teacher <^tification, textbook adoption, curriculum standards and 
equity and the like - but have limited control over daily schnol operations. State policy 
cannot change what it cannot control. The fact that the most significant locus of 
educational interaction - student /teacher nexus - is largely embedded within the interstices 
of institutional life poi^s a fundamental dilemma frr state-level policy makers. 

Criticism of the first wave of state reform dre^ its power horn the Effective Schtx)ls 
literature (Goodlad 1984) and from several critical .^rks on the American High School 
(Sizer 1984, Pow^" .*f al. 1985), These Unes of research were brgely ignored by policy- 
makers in their initial haste to reform schools. ^ Effective schools studies underscored the 
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importance of organizational culture and its attaidant manifestations. Teacher collegiality* 
shared decision-makingt common goals and clear priorities were essential to forging the 
disparate experiences and expectations of teachers, administrators, students md parents into 
coherent organizational cultmes. Broader high school studies, e.g., ^4 Pkce Called School 
(Gocdbd 1984), Homce's Comprombe {Sizer 1984) and The Shopping Mall High School 
(Powell e{ ai 1985), pointed to ni^rmative models for schcK)! improvement. But they also 
showed how far short most schools fell of those models. Reality consisted of schools that 
were characterized by a rampant lack of directioi.n intellectual incoherence, blandness and 
sterility; diSiise authority and accountability; and bureaucratic cakification. Even in schools 
that appeared to work well, a complex set of treaties between teachers and students tend to 
circumvent intellectual give-and-take and replace genuine efforts to shape the minds and 
souls of students. 

Narionally, various reform reports, including A Nation Prepared from the Carnegie 
For\xm on Education and the Economy (1986), Time for Remits from the National 
Governors' Association (19^), and Investing in Oar ChiMren from the Committee for 
Economic Development (1985), for frindamental changes in school structure and 

organization. The Carnegie Forum responded to the i^rcdved need to attract and retain 
highly qualified individuals to the taiching profession by encouraging schools to develop 
innovative organization and management systans aimed at giving teachers greater control 
over iheir work environments. The Carnegie Forum underscores th^ need for restructuring 
by calling for management system: that provide autonomy and di^rretion at the school site 
level and encourage innovative organisational strategies to enhance student learning. 
FitioUy, calls for restructuring come from the private sector, and most prominently from 
David T. Reams, chairman and chief exOTitive officer of Xerox Corporation, and Dennis 
Doyle.-^ Kearas argues that 'If we do not restructure our schools, America vinil be out of 
business by the year 2000* (Olson 1988). Just as Xerox h^ to restructure itself to be 
internationally competitive, so must schools. As examples of the system's failures, he cites 
high drop-out rates and the lack of habits of mind among high school graduates to become 
productive workers. 

It is important to note that while restructuring is a commonly projx^sed strategy to fix 
what ails the schools, intentions differ, Kcarns* notion of restructuring is anchored in 
organizational efficiency. The Carnegie Forum and Albert Shanker regard restructuring as 
the means to empower teachers and thereby improving school eff^ectiveness. Sizer aims 
to change the fundamental interaction between teacher and child not only in terms of how 
teaching occurs, but also in terms of what is taught, changing the whole character and 
mission of the schools. At the heart of Sizer *s call for change is the need to examine the 
cultural norms and ideas that inform school stmcture. Structural changes are secondary to 
the ideas that inform them. With the exception of Goodlad and Sizer, restructurahsts have 
not seriously challenged the myth and ritual of schooling - the basic assumptions of what 
Mary Metz has called the 'real school* (see chapter 5 of this volume). 



The Institutional culture of schools and restructuring 

The Coalition of Essential Schools is anchored in a set of common principles that aim to 
reverse the bureaucratic engine responsible for the incoherence and organizationrl rigidity 
of public schools. The Coahtion's principles focus attention on some common features of 
schooling: the schcoFs purpose is to help students use their minds well; learning should 
focus on student mastery of a limited number of skills and areas of knowledge; the academic 
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and social goals of the school should apply to all students; teaching and learning should be 
personalised; the student is a worker and the te^ho* is a coach; Jiplomas should be 
awarckd on the basis of ckmomtrated competence, not s^t time; the sdiool's norms should 
onphasize trust, decency, and unanxious exj^ctation; foculties should \ lew themselves as 
gencralists, not specialists; and the budget should permit pupil-teacher ratios of no more 
th y 1:80, while allowing staff salaries to become competitive and total school ex|^nditurcs 
not tO increase by more than 10% (Houston 1988). 

Other ^hcK)I reformers, Ifke Goodlad, advcK^ate restructuring as a way of improving 
working conditions for te^iiers by encouraging greater professional discretion, providing 
teadiers with opportunities to <k£ne and .administer ^hcK>l pjlicy through school site 
management - the devolution of greater authority owr curriculum, instructional strategies, 
and r^ourc^ allocation to the school levd (Hawley 1988). AdvCKrates of restructuring argue 
that real change ii? the organisation of schools cannot CKXur, however, without 
fundamental changes in the oilture ^ schools which define their id^, commitments, 
social order and determines their rules and standard operating prcK^dures (Hawley 1988, 
Metz 1988). On a fundamental level, institutional cultinre pr^ril^ rul^ of behaviour 
which define teth the roles of individuals and their interactions (Raywid 1988). As one 
observer notes: 

Wtthm most contemporary schools, this mo%t hmdamentd hAiei systeni a[^pw$ to iisclud^' comrnkmcm to 
bureauctacy as tht only plausible, viabk form of social organization. At levd* too fundamenta! to be challenged, 
nuny of those in sdiooli have sccqrted that there must he differential status and authority assignments^ fixed loles, 
clearly di\4<i€d responsibilities and accotmtshility measures, and written rules governing 'nta^actions . . - Sitch 
undbrstandings, and ti?e interact km p^ttem^ they produce, yield a tchod*s ^ocisl order. This * order' detcrminei the 
way in wliich its constitimjts 'do' school, and this, in turn, gei^ates the school's climate.'* 

One usefol conceptual framework for understanding the bureaucratic organization of 
schools is Aaron Wildaviiky and Mary Douglas' (Wildavsky 1987) models of four cultures.^ 
Within that framework, contemporary schools can be described as hierarchical cultures 
which are 'strong groups with numerous prescriptions that vary with social roles\ The 
hierarchical culture of schools is clearly evident by the high d<^ee of role differentiation 
and specialization within them. The duties and responsibilities of principals, assistant 
principals, counselors, school psychologists and teachers are funaionally differentiated; and 
teachers, particularly in high schools, rarely have cont-^ct with one another outside of their 
immediate areas or departments. Students, curriculum and instruction are similarly sorted 
and differentiated according to bureauaat ic norms, which define the school's order. 
Students, teachers and administrators are passive subjects whose professional judgment t* 
often subordinated for the sake of bureaucratic convenience. 

Clearly, bureaucratic cultures are organizationally incompatible with schools based on 
the CoaUtion principles which subordinate bureaucratic norms to organizational 
competence. The institutional culture consonant with the goals of the Coalition is 
Wildavsky's competitive-individualist model. The social ideal of individualistic cultures is 
described as * self-regulation'. Such cultures 'favor bidding and bargaining to reduce the 
need for authority'. The long term effect of such a culture is to build into the organization 
a djmamic of change - the expectation that the organization will modify itself to respond 
flexibly to new problems and new demands. For schools, this means that organizational 
needs are subordinate to the intellectual and spiritual development of students. It is based 
upon a system of insttiurional ordering that places its own competence as its highest 
priority. 

By contrast, hierarchical cultures measure themselves by activities and fcKnis on service 
delivery. Such cultures measure their succei: quantitatively. For schools, such measures 
include the number of hours spent in class, the number of credits completed, and the like. 
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teachers means 'professionalizing' the occupation by giving authority to teachers Prideful 
teachers, the argument goes, ate good teachers, and a system of prideful teachers creates a 
profession that good f^ple wiil vwant to join. 

The second approach, typified by the Sizer CoaUtion, argues that the key is 
understanding children's needs rather than teachers' motives. Children, somewhat 
inconveniently, differ in myriad w^ys. Only by understanding the nature of each child's 
*differetK:e' can that child's teacher truly hdp learning. Since only the teacher knows the 
child, the tether must be given the pov/er to aa on that child's behalf. 

Though the approach^ overlap, they differ in fundamental ways. Restmcturing, for 
examjJe, starts in very different plac^. Carnegie focuses on changing the nature of the 
*contract' between school and teacher. The Coalition focuses on a pedagogical plan. They 
differ also in that implementation of the Carnegie approach does not necessitate redefining 
the school's 'mission'. The Coalition regards redefinition of the school's mission as central 
to its efforts.' 

Implementation of either approach to restructuring may be firamed by two dimensions 
of policy: programs and practices. Programs define the core tasks and shape the overall 
mission of the organization. Practices, by contrast, define the character of engagement 2nd 
the quality of execution of the program structures. Pohcy-makers face a dilemma, however. 
Programs limit as well as define organizational ends and thus reduce flejdbility and diminish 
qualitative engagement. Moreover, mandated changes in practice and proceduie are easily 
turned into rituaHsric exercises. Under such circumstances, fundamental organizational 
change does not occur. Restructuring is defined as a set of programs to be implemented, 
organizational change is measured by an accretion of new activities. And if restructuring is 
limited to the creation of new rules and procedures, the result is Ukely to be elaboration of 
rituals or replacement of one set of rituals by another. The ways that schools approach 
implementation of new programs or practices, therefore, define the parameters of 
restructuring. Consequently, it is possible to conceptualise four implementation responses. 
They are classified as *integrated', 'programmatic', 'procedural', and "pro f0rma\ The 
categories are based on the relative emphasis schcols place on developing new practices on 
the one hand and on the creation of new programs on the other. Examples of the former 
might be peer evaluation of teachers, teacher selection of teaching matenals, or hiring. 
Examples of the latter might include an interdisciplinary grade-level program, a mentor 
teacher program, or some special grouping of students. The Integrated response links the 
two. The relationship is illustrated in figure 1. 
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The integrated iik ' of implementation corresponds to the model that embraces the 
Sizer principles :jid the Effective &:hools literature. Its organizational attributes are 
consistent with the culture of Wildavsky's competitive-individualist organizational 
cultures. Programs and rales sen^e the end of improved organizational competence. More 
importantly, restructuring is not a set of prescriptions or progams that compete with 
others, but a set of principles that lends coherence to the school's organizational structure, 
curriculum^ pedagogy, and social relationships. 

In contrast to integrate organizational culmres, t5iedominantly programmatic or 
procedural implementation responses are unable to generate fundamental chap;^ because 
they perpetuate (and often exacerbate) existing bureaucratic cultures by separately pursuing 
prc^am or proc^ural change without r^efining the school's fundamental s<xial 
rdationshipst rules and procedures. In programmatic and procedural schools, we would 
exj^ to find restructuring - whether motivated by Sizer's Coalition principles or some 
other philosophy - competing with ratho^ than integrating and co-ordinating other reform 
efforts. Rather than becoming the organizing principle that anchors all other reforms in the 
school, restructiuing efforts dominate by a singular e^nphasis on either programmatic or 
proccdiu'al changes will have insigiiiEtcant or slight effects. 

Pro Jonm implementation represents a lack of commitment to either program or 
practice reform. It involves nominal and superficial responses to restructuring. Such schools 
may claim to be engaged in restructuring, but the changes are entirely cxjsmetic. It 
corresponds to Wildavsky*s fatalist cultural mode. While th^ are several reasons for this 
response, it is generally a reaction to external pressure to restructure. It may represent a 
range of responses from cynicism and opportunism to incompetence (Timar and Kirp 
1987). 

Case studies of structuring in three districts 

The different ways in which schools define and approach restructuring are illustrated by 
case studies of three districts. Selection of study districts was intended to provide variation 
not only on the basis restructured schools, but also on the basis of the policy environments 
in which they <xcur. A district in Washington was selected because two schools in the 
district were associated with the Coalition iVom its early stages. Contact with the Coalition 
was initiated by the schools, not the district. Additionally, Washington state had created a 
program - '&:hools for the Twenty-first Century' - modeled on the Carnegie plan for 
schcK>l restructuring, and I wanted to see what consonance existed between state and local 
efforts. Jefferson County in Kentucky was selected becr'use it, too, had be^n an early 
participant in the Coalition of Essential Schools. More importantly, membership in the 
Coalition was initiated by the district superintendent who then attempted to implement 
the Coahtion principles in the district's high schools. In this district, I visited three high 
schools, met with teachers and administrators from two others, and met with district 
administrators, including the superintendent. In Dade County, Florida, I visited one 
elementary school, a satellite elementary school, a high school, and met with district 
administrators, including the assistant superintendent responsible for implementing the 
district's school restructuring efforts. 
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Two of the schools in this district, one a juiiior hi^u the other a senior high, belong to the 
Coalition of Essential Schools. The district is a suburb of Seattle and is one of the wealthier 
districts in the state. Student j^ormance on standardized tests ranks the district at the top 
in the state. The district consists predominantly of white collar middle-class families. While 
the distria has become more heterogeneous with the growth of some blue-collar 
neighborhoods and the influx of Asian immigrants, most families are engaged in 
professional occupations. The PTA is strong, vocal and involved in the schools. According 
to one observer, 'Parents get what they want in this district.' She also explained the district 
superintendent's eleven-year tenure by asserting that *Any six parents in this district can set 
policy.' Though the district had initiated a reform effort in the early :980s, most observers 
regarded that as a district public relations effort. 

A new principal was sent to the junior high school to *clean it up\ The crisis emerged 
because, in spite of the district's high sodo-economic status, student test scores were quite 
low. Drug, alcohol and tobacco abuse by students was common around the school. The 
school environment had deteriorated. Teachers did not api^ar to show much interest in 
improving conditions. Though the district spent $3 million for staff development in the 
year prior to the principal's assuming leaders! p of the school, not a single teacher from the 
school participated. Among the reasons given for replacing the principal was that he 'could 
not Cv ntrol the teachers'. 

In his first year on the job, the new principal made major changes in the school. They 
inchided reassigning or removing eight^n of the school's thirty teachers. Wanting to be 
more a reformer and less a cop, he persuaded John Goodlad to meet with the school staff to 
discuss ways to improve the school's effectiveness. The school was able to make use of 
some funds from the district's 'Schools for the Twenty-first Century Project' to implement 
some of Goodlad's proposals. Soon thereafter, the principal heard about the Coalition and 
sought membership in it. 

Though the inspiration for change came from Goodlad's analysis of the school, 
subsequent changes grew out of the school's association with the Coalition. In its first year, 
restructuring was limited to a pilot program with 90 students participating. These students 
participated in a common core progam for four hours daily. Curriculum and instruction in 
the core was interdiscipHnar)-, consisting of language arts, math, social science, and science. 
One teacher assumed responsibility for e^h curriculum area. Teachers had complete 
disaetion over how much time to devote to the teaching of each subject. Built into each 
teacher's schedule were 55 minutes of group planning time. Student participation in the 
program was voluntary. 

In the second year of the pilot program, the core included the entire seventh grade and 
in the following year, the entire eighth grade. By the end of the third year, the entire school 
was phased into the common core. 

The greatest risk to restructuring occurred in the second year when honors classes 
were eliminated. Historically, schools in the district had strong honors and advanced 
placement programs. They formed separate departments with their own department heads 
within schools. They were eUminated in the restructuring plan. Instead of assigning 
students to honors classes on the basis of test scores, students rould elect to do honors work 
(consisting of additional assignmcF.ts) Vv ithin the regular curriculum. In this way, students 
could choose whether they wanted to opt for honors credit rather than be assigned to it. 
Students excluded from the honors program under the old system could now participate if 
they wished. Eliminating the honors track created several problems. Teachers who taught 
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in the honors program opposed the changes because they did not want the attendant loss of 
community prestige. Parents of children in the honors programs opposed it because they 
did not want their children in classes with the regular students, and particularly not with 
handicapj^ and learning disabled students who were included in the core. A more subtle 
form of opposition came from parents aud teachers on the grounds that restructuring 
undercut the image of the 'real school'. Teachers liked the exclusivity and liked giving 
stiidents *big assignments\ Parents supported the program for similar reasons. Parents had 
a difficult time understanding the rationale for the changes and how their children would 
be better off. Restructuring did not reinforce the rituals that parents had come to associate 
with scliooUng (Metz 1988). 

There were other problems too. Newly enacted state teacher certification requirements 
do not allow teachers to teach out of their subject areas. A social studies teacher cannot 
teach EngUsh or math, for example. This crea .* difficulties in establishing a core program, 
since the law requires subject matter specialists m each of the areas. Since state and district 
policy require the teaching of specific subjects, schools must staff on that basis. Scheduling 
students and teachers into four-hour time blotl:^ also posed problems. Scheduling becomes 
all the more complicated with the need to build in common planning periods for team 
teachers responsible for a core as well as elective course^;. Schedules had to confomi to bus 
and lunch schedules. Teachers included in the restructuring effort were supportive of it. 
They saw, as a result of restructuring, improvements in teaching, curriculum, student and 
teacher morale and attitudes, and demonstrated student performance. What they did not 
get was district, union, community or state support. There are several reasons why. 

In spite of restructuring, the school remained divided between the teachers who 
taught in the core and those who did not, mainly those teachers who taught elective 
courses. Consequently, there remained a constant tension and competition between the two 
groups. And, as a result, the school did not represent a cohesive front to the community. 
The principal also experienced jealousy from administrators in other schools. They did not 
like the public attention that this school received, nor did they like the pressure it put on 
them to dr something in their own schools. 

In spite of fffoblems,, the principal and teachers who participated in the core regarded 
their efforts to restmcture as a success. Much of their success is attributed to support they 
received from faculty and staff in the Univ^sity of Washington's School of Education. 
Affiliation with the Coalition was equally important as it helped legitimi^te their efforts in 
the face of opposition. 

The fiiture, however, remains in doubt. Opposition to change continues from various 
sources - parents, teachers, students, and the district. The image of the *real school* is a 
powerful one and causes resistance to change when change signals any departure from that 
image. There is pressure to do things in traditional ways - mostly imitations of collegiate 
models. Though the district superintendent and board created the 'Schools for the 
Twenty-first Century' program as a vehicle for schools to improve, it was a vehicle with a 
short range. The junior high got an additional FTE (FuU-Time Equivalent) but little else 
changed. Fundamental bureaucratic structures remained intact. Authority and respons- 
ibility remained at the district level. Schools were encouraged to change, but only within 
the limits allowed by the district. 

Finally, if the school is to continue with its reform efforts, it must do so with its own 
resources. The consensus among those participating in the school's restructuring efforts was 
that the district regarded it with a mixture of uneasiness and suspicion. The attention of the 
board and superintendent focused more on test scores than on the fine poini> of curriculum 
and pedagogy. Eventually, the school lost the additional FTE and with it the common 
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planning time for core teachers. The school applied to the state for funds under the state's 
newly launched restructuring program, but was turned down. In the words of une of the 
core teachers, restructuring is *going down the tubes' due to lack of external support. 

The high school that until very recently belonged to the Coalition exemplifies a pro 
farrm response to restruauring. Restructuring there consist^ of nothing more than the 
drama teacher colbboraring with the wood shop teacher to build sets for drama prcKJuctions. 
The schod was nominally connected to the Coalition, and that connection terminated when 
the principal who created it left, 

Jefferson Ccmnty 

Jefferson County School District is a larjre urban-suburban district with about 93,000 
students. The district has M high Schools, of which five nominally belong to the Coalition 
of Essential Schools. The impetus for restructuring came firom the district supmntendent. 
His experietKe as an educator led him to believe that most school reform efforts are trendy: 
schools readily adopt new ideas and programs only to watch them dissipate and disappear 
over time. He wanted lasting reforms. His goal was to encourage teachen and 
administrators to think more deeply about what they were doing and why. He also wanted 
to create educational experiences for students that were more than passing through halls 
and seats for a number of years. He recognized the importance of teachers defining the 
workplace. He reaUzed, of course, that these changes necessitate ways of thinking about 
school, new motivations for teachers, and new ways of learning for young people. 

The su|^ntendent established contact with the CoaUtion and encouraged 
implementation of the I laHtion's piinciples in the di$trict*s schools. Shared decision- 
making was a main feature of reform. It was intended to promote school-based planning, 
teacher participation in school decision making, and collegiality - all of which would, in 
turn, yield programmatic innovations and, thereby, improve student achievement. 

The superintendent received support for his reform efforts through establishment of 
the Gheens Center - a professional development center established with a foundation grant 
to the district. The Gheens Center provided technical and personnel support to schools. 

Though all of the schools that I visited in Jefferson County belonged to the Coalition, 
fid4ity to the Coalition principles varied as did organizational manifestations of 
a-estnicturing. Without exception, the case study schools d^ed restructuring as the 
creation of new programs. 1 he most common response was to create programs integrating 
several curricular areas in order to reduce subject matter fragmentation. Schools might 
combine, for example, science and math classes or EngUsh and history classes. Teachers 
with a more limited concept of restructuring, simply wanted to find better ways of 
teaching their subject matter. A variation of the Programmatic definition of restructuring 
was the creation of a writing lab or requiring writing across the curriculum. The most 
radical <kparture from the bureaucratic norm was the creation of a school-within-a-school 
in four high schools. *i two, incoming ninih graders expected by teachers or counselors to 
have difficulty adjusting to high school are placed in a core program. The program consists 
of English, math, social studies, and science. Four teachers and 80 students participate in 
the program. Another of the four high schools was engaged in several restructuring efforts 
simultaneously. The Coalition effort, consisting of a ninth-grade interdisciplinary magnet 
program, comj^tes with an advanced pla<^ment program and a magnet program aimed at 
other grade levels. Te?:hers in one program know very little about other programs beyond 
their mere existence. In this district as in others, teachers and administrators regard the 
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Coalition as a network for individuals engaged in reform efforu. Most importantly, 
membership legitimizes reform efforts while it provides moral suppiut and encouragement 
to teachers. Teachers and administrators tend to vieu^ the coalition principles abstractly, 
however, more as a inchoate idea of teaching than as a structural basis for organizing a 
school. On the whole, teachers tend to support reform efforts. Reform presents 
opportunities to develop closer professional relationships with other teachers, to fcKaxs on 
curriculum and teaching, to expand professional roles by engaging in curriculum 
ifevelopment, and to improve professional competence. Departments have concentrated 
more on essential skills by eliminating a number of electives. Generally, departments pay 
closer attention to planning and development of core curricula. At the same time, teachers 
sense the limitations of their efforts. Some teachers express frustration at not being able to 
go beyond the fragment^, project-orient(^ approach to restructuring and seek deeper, 
organizationally more integrated reforms. Other teachers have a more limited vision of 
school restructuring. They want more release time from classes and more opponunities for 
sabbatical leaves. 

While some schools in Jefferson County have taken advantage of reform 
opportunities, several sources of constraint are evident. Teacher evaluation procedures and 
standards, measures of student progress, the struc ure and sequence of curriculum and 
instruction are emb^ded in policy that is beyond school or district jurisdiction. Teacher 
evaluation criteria, for example, are state-mandated in Kentucky. Hence, evaluation is 
disconnected from school goils as evaluation criteria are based on state-developed standards. 
Student evaluation, which also has an impact on instruction, is being changed. The state 
recently adopted the California Test of Basic Skills to evaluate student and school 
performance. The test is nationally-normed, and i5 not tied to the curriculum elements that 
the state requires. Consequently, school curriculum standards are state mandated while 
measurement is nationally nomied. According to one observer, this discontinuity in 
assessment has political origins. Kentucky's {xiUticians want to show that their schools are 
competitive with those in other states and have pressed for nationally-normed tests. State 
accreditation is another source of pressure enforcing standardization in the schools. 
Accreditation is based on compliance with state regulations and requirements. Standards 
usually measure quantifiable criteria hke the length of time students are in class, numbers of 
library lK>ok^, and the like. In addition to Umitai.ins imposed by state accreditation 
standards, local flexibility over resource allocation is constrained by state requirements. The 
numl^r of coun^lors in a school, for example, is mandated by the state. The school or 
district has httle choice but to comply. Not only is the state perceived to of^ati within a 
rigid regulatory and compliance framework; in some instances state and district efforts also 
go in opposite directions. While the local university and district are developing a new 
humanities curriculum, the state wants to withdraw certification for the humanities 
credential. 

Innovation and change often have to work around the bureaucratic rigidity o^ the 
district. One of the coalition schools lost its core English, science, and math program 
because of a decline in enrollment in the school and the subsequent loss of the English 
teacher. Because of the district's rigid staffing formula, the entire pro-am had to be 
eliminated since the English teacher could not be repkced. Stafhng changes are generally 
complicated by rigid seniority rights. Filling teache*- vacancies cannot be based on 
comi^tence or suitability, but on seniority. 

The greatest barrier to restructuring efforts has been the inability of the entire faculty 
to forge a sense of common purpose regarding the goals or substance of restructuring. In 
schools w^er^ %omc form of restructuring has occurred, it was generally initiated and 
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sustained by a handfiil of teachers, opposed by some and ignored by others. According to 
one observer, restructuring continues to suffer from a *we' and 'they' mentality of teachers 
versus management, and students versus both. One high school, for example, developed a 
propjsal to significantly change the school's organization. Teachers proposed an aademic 
senate as the schcK)l*s dcdsiua-making bcxJy. Membership was to include teachen, 
counselors and administrators. The schoors principal mistrusted the motives of those 
bdiind the restructuring plan, and he consequently vetoed it, though the plan was 
consistent with district poUcy and goa!s. \$ a result, some tethers felt demoralized and 
manipulated by the district. They regard the district's intentions as symboUc rather than 
substantive. 

The adversarial spirit permeating the social fabric of schools in the district has been 
kept alive by the teacher union's lukewarm to active opposition to restructuring efforts. 
Teachers whom I interviewed regard the union as part of the district bureaucracy. The 
union's job to protea the contract. The fact that the union had struck the district in 
the early 1980s, caused the union to cling to the role with greater tenacity than it might 
have otherwise. Tethers have no exp^tation that the union would have anything to do 
with profesional development or staff improvement. The role of the union is seen as 
protecting the interests and rights of teachers, not as an advocate for change. 

The tug-of-war among school ^ministrators, union officials, and teachers is essentially 
s battle for control over the dir^ion of change. Reform was in the air and seemed 
inevitable. The district suf^rintendent pushed hard for reform-, making it imiK)litic to 
oppose refo rm outright. Yet there was no urgency either to embrace it with open arms. 
The union's opposition led to its endorsement of a prcKedural definition of restructuring. 
By entangling reform efforts in endless rules and procedural details, the union ho|^ to 
control the restructuring process. Union control is motivated by a fear many decisions 
m?de through collective bargaining would devolve to the school level. Indeed, one school 
proposed establishment of a school site council which would have assumed res;ionsibiiity 
for decisions that were subject to union control Leaders in the dominant NEA union 
organization also opposed restructuring because it is too closely allied with the ruMl 
American Federation of Teachers. Albert Shanker*s support for restructuring in speeches 
around the country encourages non-AF f unions to see it as a political rivalry issue. 

Ref tructuring in Jefferson County schools illustrates a combination of programmatic, 
procedural, and pro forma responses. In a sch^^K^ls, restruauring promotes curricular and 
ped^gical changes. It enables tochers to work in groups and, thereby, establish some 
common teaching strategies and student outcomes. The restructuring efforts tend to be 
regarded as projects, however, often competing with other reform projects. They also tend 
to be idiosyncratic because their existence depends upon a small group of teachers who take 
responsibility for them. Hence, restructuring is identified with a group of teachers - it is 
*their' program - and has Httle to do with the rest of the school.^ The program's fiiture 
depends upon the continued support from a narrow ^oup of teachers. Under these 
drcimistances, restructuring does not alter existing organizational structures and 
*elationships. The changes are only in the margins and can easily be erased. 

Procedural responses to restructuring are manifested in efforts to control 
bureaucratically the direction of reform. Because the union did not want to lose hard won 
influence over district polic}^ it insisted on making restructuring ^ particularly shared 
decision-making - the subject of intense bargaining. The resulting agreement, a set of rules 
and prescriptions about how, when and where restructuring can occur, captured the spirit 
of the adversarial rebtionship between the district and union. Hence, the restructuring 
agrc^ent created another set of rules and prescriptions to follow. Procedural responses 
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represent efforts to control restructuring, to keep it within existing bureaucratic limits. 
New rules and prcxresses are regarded as ends rather than instruments. 

Pro foffm r^ponses are nominal and manipulative. The single example of this was 
observed in one of the high schools that created a core program for incoming ninth-grade 
students who were *at risk'. The students and classes were assigned to some remote 
basement comer of the school. Compared to other high schools in the area, the schooPs 
dimate had a distinctly custodial flavor. The combination of pressure from tht district to do 
something m the way of restructuring and the willingness of some teachers in the school to 
take on a new project product the core program. However, it was virtually invisible in the 
school. Participating students were stigmatized as *dummies\ And the other teachers in the 
school re.Hented the core teachers bwcause of their small class loads, roughly 80 students per 
teacher. 



Dade County 

Dade County Public Schools is the nation's fourth largest school district. There are over 
250,(XK) students: 43% Hispanic, 33% black, 23% non-Hispanic white, and 1% other. 
By the early 19^, the district expects to enroll over 3(X),000 students. 

School restruauring in Dade County is focused in the concept of school-based 
management. Its roots are traceable to a CitiEen*s Committee on Education apfKjinted by 
Governor Askew in 1971. The Committee ststed that decision-making should occur at the 
same level where instruction occurs. State legislation enacted those recommendations into 
law in the mid-1970s. The state further supported this policy direction when it passed the 
Management and Training Act of 1979. By enacting 1e, the legisbtu/e declared its intent tc 
devolve greater managerial discretion to principals in an effort to promote school-based 
management. Districts were encouraged to provide training programs for prospective and 
current principals^ and the state education agency was itt^uired to provide technical 
assistance to districts requesting it. 

Though the Dade County school board approved numerous rules and regulations 
which moved more discretion in budgetary matters to the school level, it was not until 
1985, in the wake of the Carnegie and other major reports calling for school reform, that a 
committee was formed to implement School-Based Management/Shared Decision-Making 
(SBM/SDM) in Dade County.^ 

'Professionalization of Teaching', the conceptual umbrella for the reform effort became 
the major focus of collective bargaining between the union and district in 1988. 

It is important to note ih^t the restructuring provisions in the contract were not 
adversarial issues. This aspect of the Dade County experience contrasts sharj^fy with the 
Jefferson County restructuring effort. The district and union agreed on the process and 
substance of reforms and incorporated these into the collective bargaining agreement. 
Restructuring was not something that one side wanted and the other resisted, hence it 
could not be held hostage as a trading chip. Restructuring was neither adversarial nor 
contentious. Several factors may explain the absence of contentiousness. The union, an 
AFT affiliate, is not looking over its shoulder in fear of decertification. Moreover, the 
union's national president, Albert Shanker, has been a consistent supporter of teacher 
professionali2ation and school site management. Perhaps, most importantly, the current 
district superintendent was formerly a union steward who retained strong contacts with 
the union as an administrator. 

The goal of restructuring school management was decentralization. To devdop and 
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implement specific strategies, the distria and union created the Professionalization of 
Teaching Task Force. The task force vv2^ co-chaired by the district superintendent and the 
hciJ of the teachers' union. The resulting protK>sal r«:ommended changes in $chcK>l and 
district operations. At the schooi level, tlie task force recommended implementation of the 
school-based management plan. Its broad goals were to improve educational programs for 
students, increase shared cfecision-making and accountability at the school level, provide 
fie^btlity and responsibility for budget development and management at the school IcveU 
increase coUegial participation in planning, implementation, and evaluation of curriculum, 
encourage flexible ^heduling and staf&ng in schools, and encouxage community 
participation in decision makinp. 

Thirty 'two schools were selected on the basis of proposals they had submitted to 
participate in the decentralization pilot project. In the seteed schools, restructtiring was 
comprehensive. The entire school was the focus of reform. The district bureaucracy was 
altered to support schcK>l restructuring efforts. The district develo|^ a computerized 
budget system for the pilot schools. This allowed schools to develop their own buugets 
using a dollar rather than unit-based system. Schools were given discretion over 80 to 90% 
of their budgets. The district creatdl the Division of Accountability to oversee and support 
implementation of the pilot programs. Middle management in the district was greatly 
reduced. Principals now report directly to the deputy sujf^rinteudent. Furthermore, 
principals have direct contact with line managers in other departments. A principal now 
may request maintenance work directly from the maintenance department, for example, 
instead of going through several layers of district bureaucracy. The district also held 
training conferences on school-based management for principals and teachers. 

The high school which I ^dsited was in its second year of implementation of the school 
site management program. The major dimension of restructuring was chan^g the 
schoo!*s decision making process. The plan's architects beheved that broader school 
involvement in decision making would translate into better education for students. The 
school's decision-making body consists of a 32-member cadre, the Shared Decision Making 
Council. The council has a co-ordinating committee comprised of nine members. The 
Councirs membership includer the principal, union steward, department chairs, faculty- 
elected representatives, a ?riiH^r, .i parent group representative, and representatives from 
the school service areas. Teachers at the school were provided two days of training in 
leadership skills, negotiating, conflict resolution and problem solving. 

In creating a new management structure, the teachers and the school's principal 
endeavored to foster broad participation. Th^ were quite conscious about not wanting to 
create new programs or projects for the school. The goal was to create a new management 
structure which then could identify problems and develop strategies for solving them. The 
first priority of reform was creating a new system and procedures for decision making. The 
consensus within the school was that teachers needed to have greater authority to 
determine how students are taught. It is interesting that at the district level restructuring 
was philosophically anchored in the 'teacher nrofessionalization' approach, while at the 
school level restnicturing manifested the Coalitit^a piiu »ples. 

Major decisions regardmg the school that had pi t piously been made by the principal or 
the district devclved to the council Under the prior system, the distria allocated resources 
to thf; schuch. Schools were assigned staff members bas^ on enrollments and class size 
ratios fixed by the union contract. Under the current system, there is greater flexibility. For 
example, the council is allocated roughly $90,000 in discretionary funds. Lrst year, the 
council increased the amount to $125,000 by increasing the school's average class size by 
one student rather than hire an additional teacher. Teachers wanted to use the extra 
$35,000 for equipment. 
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The most important changes made by the council involve re-definition of roles and 
scKial arrangements in the school. Parents, for example, who serve on the coundl have a 
direct voice regarding allocation of resources in tl^ school. This is a significant departure 
from the usual role allocated to parents. All staff have ready access to the decision-making 
process. The prind^ serves on ihe committee and has one vote. His responsibility is to act 
as liaison to the district and to implement the counciI*s dedsions. Te^hars in the case study 
schools thought of the prindpal as more of a coach than a foreman. The prindpal was part 
of the management team. If he left, the council would be res|K>nsible for selecting his 
replacement. This is an important departure from the usiial practice where a prindpal is 
selected by the district, j^rhaps with some *input' from the schooFs staff, and then is 
expected to place her imprimatur on the school. The prccess assumes that schools can be 
shaped and molded to suit the new principalis management 5ityle.^^ The council would 
select a prindpal on the basis of her capadty to carry out the school's mission. Most 
importantly, the role of the prindpal, as wdl as oth^ coundl members, would focus on the 
integrity of the school as an institution. Redefining institutional roles was not an infinite 
regress into bureaucratic role spedfication. Nor was it an exerrise in redefining turf, as in 
Jefferson County. 

Restructuring in the elementary school which I visited was similar to that in the high 
school. In this school, too, teachers, counselors, parents, and administrators comprised the 
school's dedsion-making bc^y. As in the high school, the site coundl could exerdse 
considerable discretion over resource allocation and curriculum design. More importantly, 
the hiring and firing of teachers has shifted substantially toward the coundl. As teacher 
evaluation shifts to department chairs and peer^, staffing dedsions are greatly influenced. 
Whether the coundl will assume formal authority for hiring and firing is an op^n question. 

The two schools in Dade County tend toward the integrated response to 
restructuring. The purpose of restructuring is not to define new procedures which often 
become zero-sum games, but to create a dedsion*making structure that is tied to improving 
school performance. Whether that connection produces needed instructional leforms 
remains unclear. Modeling derision-making after university academic senates certainly 
enhances faculty authority. However, it is uncertain whether faculty senate-type dedsions 
repre:vent the interests of students or faculty. At the very least restructuring in Dade 
County is not about implementing new projects in a school, as benefidal as they may be. 
Restmctiuring is instrumental, it is the means to improve organizational competence. It is 
the transformation of a bureaucratic, hierarchical culture that strives to maintain stria role 
differentiation into a competitive-individualisr culture that seeks to minimize it. 

A critical dimension j{ reform in Dade County is the strong support of the district and 
union. Providing support to the pLJt projea schools animated both district and union 
behavior. Schools partidpatinp in the project requested over 100 waivers from the union 
contract, board rules and regulations, and state rules and regulations. All the requested 
waivers were granted. If statutory changes were needed, the union and school district were 
wilUng to press for whatever legislative enactment was required. The unanswered question 
is whether restructuring will eventually create a system thn sharply lessens the need for a 
blizzard of waivers. 

Teachers in both schools supjK^rt restruauring. The dedsion making structure 
encourages partidpalu^y planning. Through the coundl, everyone in the school became 
aware of the schoors overall program. Teachers ir. English and foreign languages, for 
example, know what gc^ on in the sdence and art departments. There is also greater co- 
operation. Departments are willing to defer their own budget requests to meet the needs of 
their departments. Some teachers were willing to pool $50 discretionary bud^t allowances 
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with other teachers or turn it over entirely to another teacher in the interest of the school. 

The principal also feels less isolated. When district union representatives threatened to 
file m unfair labor practices complaint against the school for chan^ng the departn?ent chair 
selection process without obtaining the necessarj^ vi^aivers, neither blame nor responsibility 
for resolution fell on the principal. It was the collective responsibility of the entire decision- 
making council. In the principal's opinion, the adversarkl relationship between teachers 
and administraton had all but disappeared. The principal also appr«:iates the presence of 
parents on the school site council. Since parents participate in the school's decision, he no 
longo- has to arbitrate between the school and the community. The immediacy of the 
schooPs conn^ion to the community is reinforced, also, in the way that parents' 
complaints are handled. Under the old system, parent complaints worked their way 
tiirough the district, and it was finally the district's r^ponsibihty to resolve them. The 
current system requires resolution to occur at the school level, through the council. 

Both sch<X)l staffs view restructuring effons as evolutbnary, a necessary condition for 
more significant changes. They regard the new decision making process as prerequisite to 
assessment of the schools' curricula and technology of instruction. New practices and 
programs cannot be developed imless there is a process for evaluating current praaices and 
programs and the benefits of new ones. Tlie key question is who does the evaluating. 
Unless the school site council has the authority and responsibility to evaluate the school 
within established district and state standards, a new bureaucracy comprised of inspecrors 
will surely arise. Nor can implementation be institutionalized in the absence of school de 
consen^os. 



Policy implieatiofis 

Assessment of restructuring efforts provides some imf>ortant lessons for school reformers. 
Among the most important is the fact that the dynamics of restructuring are highly 
complex - more complex than had been supposed. Advocates of restructuring believed that 
fiindamental changes in the way teachers, students and schools as organizations relate to 
one another can occur on a small scale, at the school level or as a school-within-a-schooL 
The Jefferson County and Seattle-area school districts show how such approaches result in 
programmatic or procedural responses. Creating a polic)^ climate capable of fostering the 
integrated response requires more than making marginal changes by adding new programs 
or reshuffling organizarional regulations. The btter changes may actually have a negative 
effect on schools by embroiling them in organizational conflicts that fiirthcr fragment 
operations and diffuse energy. The integrated respcsc to restructuring is unlikely to occur 
without 3 basic redefinition of the roles and responsibiHties for just about everyone 
connected with schools - teachers, administrators, professional organizations, pohcy- 
makers, parents, students, colleges, universities, and, within the latter, schools of 
edcuation. The criteria for redefinition are critical. Results are quite different when the 
springboard for redefinition is teacher 'professionalization', rather than student needs. 

The risks associated with restructuring efforts are well illustrated in Jefferson County 
and the distr.ct in Washington. Though restructuring was supported by the district, there 
was little unanimity or consensus about the process or substance restructuring efforts 
should take. In both districts, the lack of consensus resulted in political conflicts over who 
would control restructuring. In Washington, the superintendent and board wanted change 
so long as it did nut jeopardize or disturb the existing balance of poUtical accommodation. 
One obsen^er in Washington suggested that it is easier to ask the community for money for 
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a>mputers than for restructuring schools. The putative benefits of computers are readily 
mderstocKl. It is harder to convince parents that eliminating honors programs, for 
exanif^Ie, will improve educational quality. In JeflFerson County, restructuring kindled the 
flames of lingering conflict and mistrust betweeii the district and the teachers' union. 

The conditions that favor an integral n^e response to restructuring are illustrated by the 
Dade County schools. At the district level there is a strong commitment to devolving 
decision making to the schcK)! level Both the union and the district provided schools with 
political and tedmical support. Both the district and union supported schools seeking 
waivers from the district's regularions or coUective bargaining contract. Schools were given 
the flexibility to experiment v^rith diffa^nt organirational arrangements. The district's 
bureaucratic structure was changed to accommodate dercntralized decision making. 

To this point, the three case study districts study represent incremental changes 
toward restructuring. While incremental change may be a preferred strategy in an 
uncertain world, it raises import;xnc quesrions. Do incremental changes prompt redefinition 
of the 'idea' of schooling? Who, for example, mrkes sta£&ng decisions? Who initiates 
hiring and firing? Are teachers free to choose the schools in which they want to teach? To 
what extent do decisions about assignment, allocation of resources and the like derive from 
a pedagogical plan? It is doubtful whether the case-study schools in Jackson County and 
Washington can give comforting answers to those questions. The two districts illustrate 
that people of goc^wiU and honest intentions are not enough to override bureaucratic 
rigidity, poUtical factionalism, professional jealousy, and administrative atomization. Miami 
encourages more oprimisni but its success is not a foregone conclusion. 



There is increasing evidence that schools are products of state and district political cultures 
(Timar and Kirp 1988a, 1988b). An atomized state policy and political mlture u^ll 
reproduce similar policy cultures at local levels. Hence, the integrated response to 
restructuring at the school level is unlikely to occur in politically balkanized and 
programmatically fragmented districts and states. Since a school's poHtical culture is 
derivative, it cannot create coherence in an environment where there is none. 

In many v/ays, the emerging state role in education and the interest-group pluralism 
that characterizes educational poUtics play out, on a state level, last century's confiict 
between district consolidation and administrative autonomy through diffusion of power. In 
BufFalo, in the second half of the nineteenth century, example, the mayor appointed 
school janitors, the superintendent teachers, the city council bought sites for new schools, 
while the department of public works erect^ them. According to David Tyack, 'Fights 
between school boards and city councils over appropriations and over school frmctions were 
commonplace from Providence to Los Angeles' (1974:88), 

Contemporary issues of school governance a'e further complicated by present patterns 
of control. The emergence of pohcy spheres and issue pohtics over the past 20 years signals 
new configurations of power and control. The deUneation of control along poHtical and 
jurisdictional lines is incomplete. Competing centers of power have stalemat^ one another. 
In urban districts, for example, neither the union nor the board controls schools. Instead, 
groups compete over issues. Unions gener;illy want to control issues Uke staff development, 
m?rit pay, and career ladders. Administrators want to control finance, resource allocation, 
and j^rsonnel decisions. Other groups control special education issues; yt*t others bilingual, 
comtJensatory education, or gifted and talented. Schools, like the fragmented world of 
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public management in the United States generally, have become more balkanized over the 
past two decades. While state legislative power has grown, it has also become more v^dely 
di^l^sed. Interest groups, particularly single-interest groups, have proliferated while 
formal patttTns of authority have waned. The iron triangles' of educational politics 
schools of education, state education departments, and affiliates of the National Education 
Association - that prevailed until the mid-1960s have given way to more porous systems. 
Finding the center of control over schools in order to create a more hospitable {K>licy 
environment for restructuring is ake *nailing Jello to a wall'. 

Furthmnore, the evidence is not systematic, the state polic}' trend of the early 19^ 
.oward increased regulation and compliance does not apf^ar to be shifting. States continue 
to embrace student testing, school accreditarion, and teacher certification requirements in 
efforts to regulate and control schools. Kentucky and Washington exemplify how this 
trend works counter to restruauring efforts. While Florida has shown more flexibility, the 
burden of proof is still on the schools to show why they should be exemp vl from certain 
regulations. 

This conclusion dc^ not augur well for states that have adopted the Carnegie mcnlel 
(or some variation of it) to encourage sch(K>l restructuring or for the Coalition of Eisential 
Schools. As more and more decisions formerly left to local discretion become embodied in 
state policy, the potential for iK>licy proliferation and fragmentation increases. With few 
exceptions, states have responded to political pressure by * giving a little something to 
everybody*. While such a strategy may have political benefits, it is doubtful whether it can 
produce good policy. The same factions that contend over policies at the state level have the 
power to reproduce fractious conflicts at the I<xal level. Consequently, programmatic and 
procedural responses to restructuring efforts are inevitable. 

Conclusion 

Over the past 50 years, the response of schools to excernal demands has been to multiply 
programs and regulations.^^ The absence of a broad consensus about the purpose of 
schooling has created a patchwork of programs to meet various, and often competing, 
dem«**Js, The major threat to restructuring is that it succumbs to that trend. 
Restructuring must fimdamentally alter the way schools do business. Thai will not happen 
if it becomes another piece of baggage that schcK)ls drag around with them. 

In order for restructuring to succeed as a reform strategy, it must change not only local 
bureaucratic structure*; and state policy environments, but also the nature and tone of the 
conversation about schooling. Teachers must be trained and socialized to assume different 
responsibilities. They must be skilled in organization I planning, assessment and evaluation. 
Consequently, teacher training institutions become participants in restructuring efforts. 
Dade County shows the critical role that professional organizations can play. Without their 
support, meaningfiil change is unlikely. 

The metaphor of the school as a baseball te?m evokes an organizational ethos of 
comrpunity of Gemeinsckafi. l! is based on its capacity to achieve unanimity in its goals. 
Whwuier its orientation is to prcxluce a winning sta^jn or to produce a crO|5 of students 
who have mastered a srt of frindamental skills, its focus of action is organizational 
competence. Whether restructuring, in its various manifestations, takes rcot as an effeaive 
i^orm strategy depends on the willingness and capicity of schools to reassess *lieir mission 
and their strategies fo. carrying it out. If restructuring is limited to an accumubtion of new 
programs and praaices, reform is unlikely. Instead, restructuring will be an exercise in 
renegotiating existing treaties. 
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Real School: a universal drama amid dis^rate experience 



Mary Hayumd Metz 
Ufwemty of Wisconsin-Ma^soti 

Variations on the phrase The American High School' adoni the titles of popular recent 
reports on reform (Boyer 1983, Cusick 1983, Powell ei al 1985, Sedlak et al 1986, Sizer 
1984), expressing a common belief that they address a single institution. American high 
schools are indeed alike, strikingly so in many important respects. But they are also very 
different in other important rcsf^ts. Reformers have paid little attention to their tlifFerences^ 
some ignore them, while othen mention them almost reluctantly^ hurrying on to describe 
what is common among schools. Still, the differences among schools are crucial to their daily 
practice and to their efforts upon students, and so to reform. This paper addresses the 
interplay of similarity and difi'erence in American high schools, regarding their similarity, 
rather thar their difference, as | oblematic and in need of explanation. 

The data 

The chapter arises out of a study of teachers' working lives undertaken at the National 
Center of Effective Secondary Schools. Tn that study we took a close look at a set of teachers 
in *ordin3ry* or typical high schools spread aaoss the social class spectrum. We chose eight 
schools in midwestern metropolitan areas. Six w^e public schools and two were Catholic. 
Of the six public schools, two were in high, two in middle, and two in low SES areas. One 
of the Catholic schools sensed a predominantly middle class clientele and the other a 
predominantly working clasj one. We chose schools varying in social cbss as sites to study 
teachers' work because previous research in socioloj^y and anthropolo^ suggests that 
diflferences in the social class of communities and student bodies have serious implications for 
tl- life of schools (.>.g., Anyon 1981, Bowles and Gintis 1976, Connell 19d2, Heath 1983, 
Lubeck, 1985, Weis Wilcox 1982, WiUis 19V7). 

We visited each school in teams, spending more than two weeks and a total of twenty 
or more person days in each school.^ At each school, we followed diverse students through a 
school day, spent a whole school day with each of eight teachers, and interviewed those eight 
teachers in depth, as well as ten others more briefly. We also perused and collected a number 
of documents and statistics about each school. While our heldwork in each school was too 
brief to be genuinely ethnographic, the strength of the design lay in its comparative 
potential. We attended classes and interviewed teachers in situations that were formally 
parallel across the eight diverse schools. We could see their differences in clear relief. 

The common script 

We chose the sample of schools we did because we expected to find some important 
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differem^ among them. Our visits to the first schools quickly gave us dramatic evidence that 
our expectations w^e correct; participation in the varied schools provided us radically 
different experiences. The buildings varied from resembling a coU^ campus, at suburban 
M^ple Heights, to resembling a fortress, at low incx>me, urban Charles Drew. The use of 
time Vciried from intent and taut to relatively relaxal. Maple Heights allowed students to go 
home for lunch or to roam its spacious lawns in smdl groups aft^ eatmg, while the two low 
income urban schools. Grant and Drew, kept all but the main door locked and security 
guards at Drew checked students* pkture identifications both at the door to the school and at 
the entrance to the lunch room. More important, the content and tone of classroom 
di^ourse varied widely, as did the style of interactions between students and teachers. 

While tliis variation riveted our attention as we moved from school to sdiool, the 
discourse of the reform movement - which the Center hop^ to SKWress - assumes 
commonality, ewn si*mcness, among schools. As we puzzled over the di^epancy tetween 
our diverse experiences and the refomiers* assumption that schools are standard, we came to 
see that we were looking at different asp^s of schools* li^. The reform movement 
emphasizes formal structure and technical proc^urcs in schools. In these resf^s, the 
schools we saw were ind^ very ahke. Tl^ meaning of that stmcture and teclmology, the 
cultural assumptions of Participants about thdr activities, and the place of the school in 
relation to the society and to children's life trajectories differed significandy among the 
schools we saw. 

As w^e watched the schools in daily ^tion, and talked with the actors who gave them 
life, it seemed that the schools were foDowing a common script. The stages were roughly 
similar, though the s<xnery varied signifi<^tly. The roles were similarly defin^ and the 
outline of the plot % as supposed to be the same. But the ^tors took great Uberties with the 
play. They interp^ted the motivations and purposes of the characters whose roles they took 
with striking variation. They changed their entrances and exits. Sometimes, they k?t before 
the last act. The outhnes of the plot tcKjk on changing signifit^nce with the actors* varied 
interpretation of their roles. Directors had limited control over their actors; only a few were 
able to get the the actors to {^orm as an ensemble that would enact the director *s 
conorprion of the pby. Directors often h^ to make the best of ':he qualities the actors 
brought to their roles and to interpret the play consistently with the playen* abilities and 
.mentions. 

Just the same the script was there, and the play was in some sense recognizable as the 
same pby in all the schools. More uuportant, the script was extremely imjK)rtant to some of 
the actors and some of the audiences. In fact, it was where the production was hardest to co- 
ordinate and perhaps least easily recognizable as the same play that was being produced at 
schools where action meshed more smoothly, that the school staffs were the most insistent 
that their production followed the script for *The American High School*, varying from 
others only in details. 

We found similariti^ in our schools that paralleled those recently noted by several 
writers (e.g,, Goodlad 1984, Sizer 1984). There was little variation in school schedule and all 
schools had long hallways with nearly identical classrooms hned up along them. Class size 
and teachers* normal assignment to meet five groups of students for instruction five times a 
week varied little. The scope and sequence of the curriculum differed only in detail from 
school to school, though the numl^r of sections available in subjects like advanced foreign 
language or vcxational education varied significantly. Students were expected to attend all 
their classes promptly every day. There were extracurricular activities after school, or 
occasionally during the last hour of the day. 

Textbooks were ubiquitous. We saw the same textbooks in use where students* scores 
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on standardized tests were far below average and where they were concentrated well above 
the median. Instruction was conducted primarily through lecture, recitation, discussion, and 
seatwork, with occasional use of student reports, filmstrips, movies* and videotapes. 

Teachers had undifferentiated roles. Department chairs held a slight measure of 
authority and engaged in some co-ordinating activities. A few teachers were temporarily 
released from some portion of their teaching for a variety of special responsibiHties, but these 
variations in routine were not j^rman^^nt and conferred no formal special status, though they 
often brought informal prestige. 

Despite these very strong similarities among the schools, there was variarion in the 
appef>-^nce and style of the buildings, the strictness of enforcement of routines^ and the 
rdationships built among flesh and blood indViduals on the staff and in the student body. 
The curriculum actually in use varied also. The content of classroom interactions, the 
questions asked on tests, students' written work, and the deportment of students in class 
varied widely from school to cchool e\^en when classes used the same books. 

Commumty and student pre^ures for differences among schools 

Differences among the schools arose in large part from differences in the communities 
surrounding them. The communiries we studied vari^ markedly in the financial resources 
they gave schools and in the relationship between school and community. They also varied in 
the lesour^ parents brought both to theix relations with the school and to the t sk of 
assisting their children with education. Th^*se communities had develo{^ differing v-.»ions of 
how the high schools sh ould be run - within the parameters set by the common script - and 
of the place of a high school education in their children's Ufe trajectories. The communities 
affected the schools most intimately as they shaped the students who entered their doors. 
Students' skills, their understanding of a high school education, and their vision of its place in 
their overall lives differed markedly between communities. The effects of the ties l^tween 
the communities and schools in our project are discuss^ in detail in other paj^rs (Metz, 
forthcoming, Hemmings and Metz, forthcoming). 

Despite different resources and quite different ideas about the nature and uses of high 
school education, there was no evidence that any of the communities wanted or expected 
schools to depar*' from the ha>k: common script for *The American High School.'^ This 
support for the common script may seem ^natural', but in fact it requires explanation. Why 
should people with such different backgrounds and experiences and such different ambitions 
for their children all expect and demand *the same* high school education for them? Why do 
.hey do so even as they also exert pressures for interpretations of that * standard' education 
that produce important differences in students' actual educational experiences? 

The [distance of the common script seems most problematic when one looks inside 
the school at teachers and students engaged in the common wor^ deman.^sd by the script. 
Except at the three schools with the most skilled, bcst-prepared students, large proportions 
of the students did poorly academically, including faihng courses. At Drew, the school in the 
poorest neighborhood, the dropout rate was apparently over 50%; it app oached 50% at 
Grant, the other school in a poor setting. Even at the two schools that had students from 
steadily employed blue collar and lower white collar families, the dropo-it rate was a worry 
to school officials and the failure rate substantial, though both were much lower than at the 
schools with students in poverty. 

Furthermore, at aa the schools where no more than half of the students were headed for 
college, students expressed alienation from the curriculum and from class and school 
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procedures in various subtle or blatant ways. The favored forms for expressing alienation 
from the schools' academic endeavors, and their severity and frequency, varied from school 
to schooL Especially at the schools in the poor neighlxjrhoods, students cut classes or cut 
school; at th^ schools the^ c were chronic problems with severe tardiness. Ornx in class at 
these schools, students often carried on social conversations or read or wrote on unrelated 
projects, or sat limply staring, or put their heads down and slept. At the predominantly 
working class schools^ where most students wanted to graduate but did not expect to go to 
college, some objects! to assignments or quibbled with teachers over cmsU issues; a few 
engaged in expressive interactions with peers derigned for maximum disruption. In a few 
classes some studfents carried on a running guerrilla warfare, teasing and badgering teachers 
in various ways. Especially at one of these sdiools, students in the majority of classes had 
successfully negotiated with teachers for time in class to do ^homework* that t^came an open 
s<xial hour. Students in tr^ked classes whose achievement was much higher or lower than 
average for their school tended to differ frorr their school in the direction of students in 
schools whore their level of achievement was average. 



Teachei^' responses to dltfiiculties wxfh the common script 

Tethers' work consists of transforming the minds and perhaps the characters of their 
students. To succeed in their work they must, at a bare minimum, win the passive 
^quiescence of their students. Students' active co-o|^ration will make the task far easier . nd 
the teachers' work more effective. 

Consequently, students* expansions of distance and distaste for the academic 
undertaking created serious distress and frustration for thei. teachers. A few determined and 
skilled individuals were able to reduce or mitigate these patterns through imagination and 
force of character within the parameters of the common saipt. &>me, equally dedicated, 
tried hard but were unable to do so. Some teachers simply blamed the difficulty of teaching 
on stuc'^iU^- 'hey consideral those they worked with inteilectually or morally deficient. 
They wisLt,' they had students 'like the old days* or they wished they taught in their 
idealized conception of a 'better' school: a magnet school, a suburban school* or a school in a 
different kind of suburb where families cared more about education. Many teachers seemed 
to use such blame to protect their own imj^riled sense of craft. Even ajnong te^m who 
did not reject students as unworthy, the overwhelmnig majority did not expect to tailor the 
institution or the learning to the students, but assumed that they must tailor the students to 
the institution. 

Even where there was incontrovertible evidence that students were not learning well, 
both students and teachers were frustrated or alienated, and there was an evident lack of 
connection between students and standard structures and curricula* teachers did not respond 
by suggesting alternative strategies that would signi^cantly change the common script. A 
few tethers did speculate about one or another possible change, but they d^d not seem fully 
to appreciate the systemic alteratioi^s their suggestions might imply. 

Teachers did make informal, de facto adjustments in the script, however :h of the 
differeiK^ between the schools in daily curriculum-in-use, in the sense of time, and in 
relationships resulted from adjustments in the common script that students and teachers 
created together through informal processes. Sometimes these were conscious adjustments 
on teachers' part. For example, teachers at one predominantly blue collar school said 
rejx^at^y thk\t they had *to be realisticV They made the subject matter simpler and more 
practical, without departing altogether fron the formal curriculum embodied in the 
common script. 
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Sometimes adjustments were gradual and bnnally unrecognized. For example, at some 
sciiocls, teachers (and administrators) felt fon^ to put up with tardmess and truancy, as 
long as these stayed within reasonable limits, because they were too rampant to control. 
Some teachers simply sought strategies that would win students* attention to the lesson for 
at least for part of the class hour. 

In short, teachers wa^ fr»rced to adjust to their students, to change schcxsl practices to 
accommodate students* unwillingness to meet certain demands {e.g., for significant 
homework) or abick by <^tain procedures (e.g., consistent prompt apf^arancc in class). 
They did in fact change the system to meet the students. But they did not, for the most part, 
do it in formal ways and they did not attempt to challenge the common script. For example, 
they did not argue for alternative f^gogical approaches, but simply ^watered down* the 
common curriculum or made it *more practical* or just *did the best I can to cover the 
material* • They did not alter exp^tations for prompt class attendance; they just started 
getting the major business of the class going more and more slowly. 

If one looks at students' learning simply as a technical problem, it is quite remarkable to 
see situations where a technic^ process (or the social structtire which frames it) is clearly not 
eff^tive on a massive scale, but no one in the organization calls for developing alternative 
technical cr structural approaches. Should a company that product inanimate objects have 
such difficulties in acxx>mplishing its desired results - if, for example, bicycle wheels produced 
in a factory were not straight and strong - the company would soon be out of business unless 
it changed its procedures. 

The pemstenre of the common script as a reflectiQa of societal thou^t and valn^ 

While it is easy to blanie te^ers and administrators for being myopic in the pr<KJuction of 
tliis state of affairs, it is a grave mistake to do so. On the contrary, school staff stand squarely 
in the mainstream of American educational thought in their reluctance to consider alterna- 
tives to the common script. 

The schools we saw were typical of schools descr jed throughout the literature, in their 
adherence to the common script, in students* alienation and distance from it in ail but schools 
for the able and ambitious, and in teachers* informal adjustments that accommodated 
students without altering the script or supporting learning (Boyer 1983, Cusick 1983, 
McNea 1986, Powell et al 1985, Sedkk et ai 1986, Sizer 1984). 

There are reasons for students* resistance to school tha^ , in part. He beyond the schools' 
control. There is by now a large liter?*-- ^e on the ways that mainstream schools rf^uire 
minority children to learn through a ' 1 patterns that aie initially unfamiliar and often 
distasteful. Insistance on these patten ^ mly creates cognitive problems - that many can 
and do overcome - but problems of identity, of choice between home and school worlds. 
This choice leads many minority students intentionally to distant^ theirselves from the 
school (Erickson 1987, Fordham 1988). 

At the high school level minorities experience a second set of problems. John Ogbu 
(1978, 1987) has argued that minorities do not learn well because the economic experience of 
the adults they see around them has taught them that credentials do not yield the rewards for 
minorities that they do for majority students. They pen^ve a 'job ceiling' that limits the 
rewards that can be gained from cooperation v ith the schools. Recently, he has noted that 
minority students who have just immigratol to this country often do not perceive these 
limitations, while for others even low end American jobs constitute improvements over their 
experience in their home countries. These immigrant students (Ogbu 1987) do better in 
xhool than do native minority students. 
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Native minority students may often resist the common script of high school because 
embracing it signifies betrayal of the peer group (Fordham and Ogbu 1986) and of ethnic 
identity, on the one hand, and promises little tangible reward, on the other. It is difficult for 
teachers, especially individual teachers, to break through such patterns of resistance. 

Similar problems exist in the apparently increasing resistance of blue collar white 
students to the schools and tlie ccmmon script. A number of external social processes have 
undercut the claims to authority of the schools and their individual staff members over the 
last twenty years ^Hum 1985). ftrobably more important, as Sedlak and his colleagues (1986) 
argue, a high school diploma has decreasing value for young people hoping to use it as their 
major ticket to a place in the labor market. Children of blue collar and even lower white 
collar families have been watching the economic prospects of adults and older siblings in their 
<x>mmunities contract during the last ten years. For these students, the most minimal co- 
operation with the school nmied to obtain a diploma often seems a fair bargain for the 
minimal benefits bestowed by its receipt. 

In short, students' alienation from schooUng has significant roots outside the schools 
that teachers and administrators can do httle about. Nonetheless, in all of our schools there 
were some students making a visible effort to co operate and do well. In all there were some 
teachei^ who were quite successful in drawing large parts of their classes into the academic 
enterprise, at least during class time. And some schools succeeded better than others at this 
ts-sk, despite roughly equivalent student bodioi. 

Students' resistsncr* to school, then, must be imderstood as the result of a mixture of 
influences. A very important part of that mixture lies in economic and social processes 
beyond the schools* control - though not beyond the reach of intentional social change. Still, 
school practice and the practice of individual teachers, as well as the perspectives of individual 
students, also have important eff.'cts. 

Given the erosion of extrinsic rewards for schooling that increasing numbers of blue 
c^V's white students, as well as minority students, are experiencing, it would seem logical to 
tiy to incre'^^e the intrinsic rewards c^f schooling. Sbce teachers are most aware of the 
students* resistance to the common «cript, why are teachers not pushing for education that 
will use their students* interests, exjwiences, and intellectual strengths to diaw them into 
the enterprise? Why do they not press for a more flexible, adaptable, and less monotonous 
rhythm of activity? 

One important reason is that teachers work withui larger organizations that mandate 
much of the common script in non-negotiable terms, in most of om: schools teachers had 
curriculum guides that outUned their formal curriculum, though they might be able to make 
a fairly broad range of choices within a given framework. The schedule of the school day was 
decided by the central distria administration. State laws and Cainegie uni^.s for college 
admissions froze the larger outlm^ of the formal curricula^ even beyond the district level. 
Architecture and union contracts shaped class size. In most cases district |K)Ucy determined 
homogeneous or heterogeneous ability grouping. In other words, teachers were hemmed in 
by state laws, district directives, union contracts, aad college admissions pressures ~ as well as 
societal expectations - all of which presumed or requir^-d that they follow the common 
script. 

We have, then, to look beyond mdividual schools or the occupations of teaching and 
school ^iministration to find the most important source for the common script. It has deep 
historical roots. Several historical works (e.g., Callahan 1962, Katz 1971, and Tyack 1974) 
have traced the development of the forms we take as 'natural' today. They stress the 
dominan<^ of the factory irodel of organization at the time that compulsory schooling was 
being taken seriously, so chs. schools were mcreasing in number and public saliency, and 
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being givm what was to become their common form. Managers and bosses expected to have 
almost total control over subordinates. Schools were a mechanism for quirk Americanization 
of diverse immigrants and efficient training of a labor foice, most of whom were headed for 
menial jobs where bosses and managers intended to be the brains while they were simply 
hands. Such a system was not designed to be responsive to individual or cultural diversity. If 
it failed to develop sophisticated literacy and numeracjr in poorer children or those who were 
culturally different, then they simply would be charineled into work where sophisticated 
skills were not required or even desired. The common script is, in some ways, a historical 
residue. 

David Cohen (19B7) has recently argued that the roots of the common script are 
historically deeper yet; they go far into Euroj^n history. He focuses on schools' attachment 
to teaching through a corpus of revered written works and through telling. Western society 
learned to revere the few surviving written works of earlier great avilizations through the 
years of the middle ages when a few precious copies of these works were careftiUy preserved 
and bboriously copied, Protestant attachment to the Bible furthered this attitude. At the 
same time, he says, folk patterns of informal teaching in everyday life consist in telling, m 
instruction through didact means. When the schools resist innovations that would make 
children more active learners or adjust the curriculum to the child, they are only following 
deeply engrained cultural patterns of revering great books and of instruction by lecture. 

While history may have shaped the form of the common script, it is important to seek 
the reasons that it is so widely embraced by contemfK>rary actors. If the common script has 
not been able to produce good results vAth large proportions of students in recent years, it 
would seem reasonable to try altering the script. It requires explanation that neither teachers, 
nor other education professionals, nor policymakers, nor parent groups often consider such a 
possibility. Why, then, is the common script so persi>renr? 

The common script as *Real Schoorr 

a reassuring ritual for participants and audience 

The common script serves symbolic purposes as much or more than the technical purposes 
for which it was overtly desipned. It does so, hrst, for the teachers, students, and parents m 
the schools, especially those \ here students do not achieve weU, and, second, separately, for 
the public at large, especially for the more pov/erful and prosperous groups whose own 
children generally experience the schools as technically effective. In this section, I will show 
how the common script makes all schools appear 'real* to those who participate in them, 
even when they have great difficulty fulfilling their technical mission. In the next ^tion, I 
will show how the standardization implied by all schools' adherence to a common script 
covers obvious inequities between schools in privileged and deprived areas and so allows us 
all, especially the privileged, to maintain our belief that American ^ucation offers equality of 
opportunity. 

The symboUc importance of the common script for participants in schools where it is 
technically ineff^tive first became clear to us, as we puzzled over the apparent contradictions 
of life at Charl^ Diew High School, the one of our schools serving the most deprived and 
depressed area. Charles Drew's neighborhood is desperately poor and has been all black for a 
quarter century. The neighborhood is considered dingerous for students to move through, 
at l^st after dark, and it is full of all the classic social ills asscKiated with urban poverty. 
While we were there we heard about deviance in the area - gangs, drugs, robl^, and 
assault - and about poverty and its asscxnated ills - welfare, early pregnancy, house fires, and 
comtant residential mobility. 
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Howe\er, Charles Drew is not a typical urban school. It has a predominanty black 
faculty and « completely black a<iministrative team. It has a large stable core among both 
teachi^rs and administrators. There i% both resj^t and connection between many members of 
this staff and the community. Despite residential mobility, famili^ stay within the area. One 
assistant principal knew large pro|K>rtions of the femilies; he had taught many students' 
parents and knew or h^ even taught their grandparents. Teachers were expected to get to 
know the parents of their homeroom studrats and to establish a continuing relationship with 
them. Many tochers took this res{K>nsibility smously and did d< ^elop collaborative 
rebtionships with these parents. Administrators and some teachers^ spoke of *the 
community* resj^niuUy and with some knowledge. 

The school had a core of ^iministrators and t^:hers who were trying hard to make 
Charles EJrew a viable high school that would assist its students to develop a solid academic 
b^ground and to move on to steady jobs or to higher education. But Charles Drew struck 
us as deeply contradictory. It was in many ways far more relaxed than any of our other 
schools, especially in the sense of time. Even though, by district decree, tuere ^vere more 
periods in a day than in our other schools, that each period was only forty minutes long, 
students trickled in through the first Bvc to ten minutes of class. A few were up to twenty 
minutes late. Despite the presence of supervising teach^ and security guaitis, there was a 
constant Sow of trafl&c in the halls. Students skipi^ classes as well as coming late. The 
principal declared an amnesty day for truant student* while we were visiting the school near 
Thanksgiving. Supposedly students who had been systematically skipping a class could 
return without penalty. 

These patterns were adjustments the s'Jiool made to its student body. With a dropout 
rate of around 50 %, one of the schooFs n&zm problems was trying to ketp students from 
severing ties completdy. Administrators insisted that teachers accept Jrdy students in their 
classes, lest tardy students who miss^ class faU so far behind that they ceas^ to come at all. 
Similarly, they asked teachers to give a second chance to students who had given up on a class 
if they would return under the amnesty provision. 

The sdiod also adjusted to students* low skills. Nearly 60% of the sop^ jmores who 
took the Iowa Test of Achievement scored in the bottom quartile, compared to a national 
sample, in both reading and mathematics. This figure understates the problem, since some of 
the weakest t idents ckopped out before reaching the sophomore year. Consequently, many 
teachers s^x ut at least part of their time instructing students in skills and material that were 
fai' more I .sic than those the title of a course would suggest - although they also presented 
material that did indeaJ fit the traditional high school course labels- Teachers varied in the 
mix of their compromise. Most teachers seesned to present some material on the level of the 
course title and ^ome that was remedial. Sometimes these adjustments consisted in class 
meetings that reflected titles, but VTitten work that was simpler. 

On the other hand, the formal curriculum of the school went to the other extreme. The 
principal had raised course requirements above district minima. Students had to take four 
years of English, four of mathematics, four of sc-iencc and three uf social studies to graduate. 
Furthermore, thare were no easy electives to fill out these requirements. For example, 
students progressed from freshmen English through American Uterature to English Uterature 
and tlien to a senior class in composition and world literature. In that semor class they read, 
among other works, Huxley's Bmve New World and Dante's Inferno. In ^ence they inoved 
from general science, to biology, to chemistry, to physics. As a consequence of these 
requirements, the school's vocational eduoition program shriveled and nearly disappear^. 

These contradictions were bridged by allowing students to progress to physics after 
taking, but not necessarily passing, biology and chemistry and without a requiiemeit that 
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they pass geometry and advanced algebra. The physics teachers taught f\indamental 
measurement skills, and one said that she hoj^i to complete mechanics with students having 
a solid grasp of it by the end of the year but might get no further. Teachers at other scho "as 
told me they would complete mechanics before Christmas. In senior English, we saw 
students practising and struggling with the elementary forms and skills of a business letter, 
even though they would be reading Dante's Inferno later. 

In short, the school's life was shot through v^th disjunction and contra iiction. A 
formal currictilum as ckmanding as that in our highest SES schools, including texts and 
primary .eadings that were just as difficult, was contradict^l oy student skiUs and written 
work that were infinitely weaker. In junior and senior classes serving the half of the students 
who would not drop out, there was slso more discussion than was common in the other low 
aiKi middle SES schools. Some students seemed to us to perform weU, though some teachers 
cut off or failed to build on what we thought were perceptive comments. But students' 
written work did not come near to matching this oral performance. There was a similar 
disjunction between the formal standard requirements for use of time and space and the 
casual sense of time and large numbers of students moving about the school outside 
classrooms during class hours. 

We came away from this school with a sense that the staff were putting enormous 
energy into creating a situation where every one could go through the actions that indicated 
that they were teachers and students in a rc^ high school. It was here that we began to see 
the dramaturgical qualities of high school life. We felt that we w^e witnessing a play. The 
title was 'Real School*. Though there was tremendous social energy invested in the 
production, its contradictions gave it a fictional quality. It b^ame clear that the participants 
were the audience as much as were we, or parents, or central office supervisors. There was 
nothing cynical about this production - though some teachers, played their parts 
l^ksadaisically or with ironic distance. 

In the stressed circumstance^ that this school faced, dealing with a student body most of 
whom did not have academic .kills adequate for high school work, and most of whom were 
distracted by turmoil in the community and their families, it became important to create a 
social drama that assured Jl participants that they were teaching and learning in a Real 
School. They also needed serially viable signs that they were Real Teachers and Real 
Students. 

It is helpful in understanding what was happenir g at Drew to think of Real School as a 
ritual, rich with symbols of panicipation in cultured soriety and in access to opportunity. 
Teaching Dante, Huxley and physical mechanics to every graduating senior assured both 
teachers and students that they were participating in a high school that was worthy of the 
appellation. By making sure that every graduating senior had a rigorous academic course of 
study on his or her transcript, Drew's administrators made a statement that Charles Drew 
offered as good an education as the best suburb, and that its graduates were fit to comj^te 
with graduates of such institutions. Participating in the classroom actions that were part of 
this ritual, discussing novels by Steinbeck or the principles of the Enlightenment, assured 
teachers as weD as students that they were doing Real Teaching and Real Learning. 
Participation itself engaged them both in actions that assured them that this was really a 
school and that it was a Real School - thus making them Rea! Teachers and Real Students. 

As Nancy Lesko (1986) has pointed out in discussing rituais in a Catholic sch<x3i, ritual 
has a chance through the medium of panicipation, which is less linear than discourse, to heal 
contradiction. Charles Drew's many problems made it difficult for it to run a standard high 
school program without incurring a host of contradictions. By emphasizing school practices 
redolent with the symbolism of the best academic schooling and by instituting higher 
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graduation requirements than the system expected, Charles Drew set high sights for both its 
students and its teachers and reassured them that despite their daily struggles to teach and to 
have a hope that high ^hool could benefit them as students, the school was offering as 
genuine an education as that in the best suburban schools. Participation in the daily rhythms 
of a school, even if raggedy perfotmed, handling and discussing difficult books, even if not 
writing about them in complex ways, reassured teachers arid students that they were keeping 
up and gave them feelmgs of participating in a common drama played out in similar 
classrooms throughout the metropoUtan area and the country. 

The lessons that v^ere so vivid at Drew seem transferable to tb^ less dramatic 
productions at the other school in a poor area and to the two schools in oiu >ample in areas 
that were economically solid but predominantly blue collar. Teachers doggedly maintained 
the patterns of Real Sch(xA despite various adjustments to deal wit'i their studr^^ts* 
alioiation. By following through with the ritual of Real School, teachers could feel they had 
taught, whether or not students learned. It seemed that it was at Drew and at Ulyssa S. 
Grant, the other low income sch<K)l, that the symbols and ritual of Real School were more 
underscored. It was at these schools that the status of the school and its teachers and students 
as Real was most in doubt, and therefore needed the most reafihrmation. 

At Grant the affixmation that it was a Real School took quite a different form from that 
at Drew, however. The mostly white faculty of Grant, who had seen the school change to a 
majority black school with a progressively poorer, more depressed, less skilled student body, 
tried to preserve their sense that they were running a Real School by ^maintaining 
standards'. That meant assigning some difficult work, but it especially meant giving low 
grades if students did not come up to teachers* ideas of a national standard of performance. 
The failure rate at Grant was very high. When the pri icipal, under orders from the central 
office to do something about it, published a list of the average grade point given by each 
teacher, it was teachers with the highest, rather than the lowest, grade point averages who 
told us the list haa L-d them to thinl; they might be out of line and should adjust their grading 
practices. We also heard teachers criticizing and dismissing other teachers as bcking integrity 
because they thought those teachers gave too high grades. By demanding work from students 
that * maintained standards' teachers could thus show that they, at least, were Real Teachers, 
even if most students were not Real Students. 



Real School as a symbol of equity 

The symbols and ntual of Real School are important not only for the immediate school 
communities, but also for a regional, state, and national audience. These audiences want to 
be able to assume that all schools follow a common template and can be said to be offering the 
same, commonly understood and commonly valued, high school education.^ In the current 
rhetoric of the national reform movement and in the rhetoric of many local and regional 
commissions, it is axiomatic that high schools should be the same across communities. The 
reasons for this are so much taken for granted as to be little discussed, but preparation of a 
capable labor force and equity are the main reasons given where any become explicit. 

In the United States we say we do not beU^rve in passing privilege from parent to child; 
rather we expect individuals to earn favoured slots in society through talent and hard work. 
Equahty of opportunity, moftiy through education, is a central tenet of our social and 
^onomic system. The schooh have been given :hi task of judging new citizens* talent and 
diligence. Consequently, it is important to our n^i^^ional sense of a social system that is fairly 
ordered that a^l children have an equal opportunity through education. If we are to say that 
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success in Vacation is a fair and just criterion by which to award each child a slot in an adult 
occupational hierarchy bas^ upon individual merit, then the ocoi^t child must have arcess 
to as good an education as the richest. 

How, then, to guarantee an equal education? By guaranteeing the same education. State 
legislatures and large school districts standardize in the name of equity. The reform rep>rts, 
with their bland reference to *The American High &:hool\ reflect a strong pubUc coni^ensus 
on importano^ of offering a standard high schcK>l exigence to all American children. 
The ommon script and its enactment with symbols and rituais of Real School in all high 
^Dols gives a skdetal reality to the claim of «|uity through sameness. 

But societal prcq)rions here bear some scruriny. Just as the rituab of Real School create 
more social reassurance than technical substance in the daily life of some schools, so do they in 
the regional and national Ute of the society. Although the schools we studied served 
communittes that differed wi<fely in privilege and power, since all followed the common 
script they were similar in most formal respects: in social structm^, in the u^ of time and 
space* in grouping of students and even in the formal curriculum. But they were very 
different in one formal res|^. They had very different distributions of measui^s of student 
achievement. Grades, nationally standardized test scores, dropout rates, and rates of coLcge 
attendance all varied significantly between schools and all were correlated with the 
socioeconomic status of the community. 

Schools not only teach the young the content of the curriculum and some of tne social 
graces required to be a member in good standing of a school community, they also sort 
young people into groups labeled as barely employable, possessing moderate skill, capable of 
much ftxrther development, or showing extreme promise. 1 he pubUc schools rank the 
students who emerge from their doors after thirteen y^s in ways which are fateful for those 
young people's work, their economic fortunes, and their status among other members of 
society. 

Imagine what would happen if, with the class of 1993 that enters high school this falK 
the goal that educators and reformers offidaily se^k were actually accomplished. All students 
would become top performers. All of them would make perfect scores on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, not to mention having perf^ A records throughout their schooling. Chaos 
would ensue. Colleges would not hsve room for all, but would have Httle ground on which 
to accept some and reject others. Employers looking for secretaries, retail salespersons, 
waiters, bus drivers, and factory workers would have jobs unfilled as every student 
considered such work beneath his or her ^xomplishments. 

As long as education is used to rank young people and sort them into occupational 
future that differ substantially in the money, status, power, and intrinsic rewards they can 
yidd, good education, or students* succ^s at education* must remain a scarce commodity. 
Those who do succeed have less compet'tion for access to attractive occupations, if large 
numbers of others do not. Families with the resources to affect the quaUty of their children's 
education have strong motivation both to provide a superior education to their children and 
to keep ac<^s to such a superior education limited, so that their children will face less 
challenge from others. 

Consequently, an unspoken principle that opposes equality of opportunity through 
standardization of education is also at work. The pubUc perceives schools to be in practice 
very wrfequal. Middle class parents will make considerable sacrifices to locate their children in 
schools they perceive to be better than others. Communities of p;?rents with the economic 
and polirical means to do so will construct schools with special resources for their o^vn 
children and will keep access to them exclusive. The social class and race of peers is often us^*d 
by parents as a rough indicator of school quality. 
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Separate suburban school districts facilitate residents' ability to create superior schools 
based on selected peers, generous material resources, and teaching ^xjsitions that attract many 
applicants from which to choose. Ordinances requiring certain sizes for lots, or only single 
occupancy housing, can keep out lower itKome families. Fair Housing groups across the 
countr}' document the continued practice of racial steering by real estate agents; it can be used 
to keep many suburban communities all or mostly white. These districts can take advantage 
of their higher tax base to add the amenities of higher salaries for teachers, smaller class 
sizes, and richer stores of materials to their 'standard* schools. 

The six pubhc schools we studied, although chosen to be ordinary and not including 
any really elite schools, provide eloquent testimony to the differences in public education that 
economic and radal housing segr^ation create in this country. In tlie communities they 
served, students received very different amounts of economic and educational resound from 
their parents and enjoyed very different levels of community safety and support. Students 
from different communities arrived at high school vifith visibly different skills, attitudes, and 
future plan:*. Different levels of funding available from Icxral tax bases were visible in the 
schools' architecture, the m .iteaching duties escpected of their faculties, their extracurricular 
activities, and their supplies. Not only parents and students but school staff entertained very 
different visions of students' futures; these visions sha|X^d the relationships of staff and 
students and the curri'-ula-in-use (Hemmings and Metz, forthcoming; Met2, forthcoming). 
The differences among these schools remind us that more is hidden than revealed when one 
speaks in a single phrase of 'The American High School*. 

PoUtical srientisr Murray Edelman (1977), argued that our political hfe is shot through 
with contradictory ideas that the publk entertains simultaneously, but in alternation, so that 
no sense of inconsistency troubles our individi^al or coHecrive consciousness. We perceive 
each side of the contradiction as it suits the context, or our scxrial purposes and self-interests. 
In this way, Arieiicans seem to live with a contradiction between offidally equal education 
based on the commnn script for the drama of Real School, on the one hand, and tremendous 
variety in the quality and content of education resulting from schools' ties to socially and 
racially segregatrtl communities on the other. Middle class parents make sacrifices to buy 
houses where schools arc suj^posed to be 'letter* and communities strongly resist rr^oves for 
school consohdation with neighboring communities, let alone proposals to desegregate 
schools or to introduce low income housing into suburbs. Despite continuous strenuous 
efforts to place children in superior schools and to preserve their exclusiveness, we rarely see, 
let alone openly acknowledge ^ the contradiction between these practices and equality of 
opportunity through the standardisation of educational patterns. 

Society's bUndness to this contradiction serves the interests of the well-educated middle 
class. Children in schools with better prepared peers, which are attractive to better prepared 
teachers, have a considerable advantage in competition with the other products of America's 
supposedly standard and equal public schools. But middle class leaders feel no inconf istency in 
claiming that the young of the sodety are rewarded according to merit, even while they take 
care to place their own individual children in contexts that fr . merit much more actively 
than those to which other children find themselves couj^ign. 

The formal regulations and informal expectations thi* ate the common script for 
high schools, and that lead school staffs to use that scri^ i reate some form or a Real 
School, reinforce the apparent equity of American education *e common script for a Real 
School thus btxomes a guarantor of equity across schools. It . mportant symbolic value in 
this way to an outside audience of citizens and educatic jlicymakers, as well as to 
participants. Thus not only do the staffs and parents ^ and of Grant want to be 
reassured that these are Real Schools; so also do district adn uors, state legislators, and 
leading citizens with an interest in educitional equity - v or real. 

9Q 
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The common script for high school practice with its stan^iaxd social structure* technical 
routines, and curriculai sco|^ aiid sequence has taken on a deep culturai value in this country. 
Its ^ actment assures both participants and outsiders of the equity of public schooling in the 
nation as a whole, while it certifies teachen and students who follow it as Intimate and 
worthy participants in the academic and social life of the broader society. To follow the script 
is to aocxjmplish these ends more dearly and surely than it is to effect students* mastery of 
geometry, chemistry, granunar, and clear written expression. The script serves as a symbol 
of unity and equity in American eduotion. Participation in the drama it sketch^ out is 
participation in a ritual that affirms membership in mainstream American life. 

The symboUc and ritual assets of the play called 'The American High School* are most 
visible where its routines are least technically effective in teaching geometry, chemistry and 
English. We reached our insights into the symbolic and ritual aspects of the common script as 
we puzzled over its persistence in schools where it was manifestly not technically eff^ve. 
Our convicrion of the imfK3rtan<^ of symbol and ritual in maintaining Real &:hool gi^w as 
we considered the outpouring of writing already cited which indicates that ai recent years, 
not only in our schools for the poor and the working class, but in most American public high 
schools for stu<fents not belied for selective coUeges, the script is no more than minimally 
effective while student alienation and even student failure are endemic. 

This is not to say that the common script that we have developed for high school 
structure and instruction is irrelevant to its technical ends. It works with reasonable technical 
effectiveness in schools where certain uastat^ preconditions are met. In our study, it worked 
where students came to high school with strong literacy, numeracy, and writing skills and a 
rudimentary knowledge of history and science. Its effective operation also seei ied to depend 
on students* having realistic hopes of at least modestly successful economic futures to give 
them extrinsic motivarion to compete with each other and to accept the staffs s agenda as 
worthwhile. These conditions apply to the majority of students in a decreasing number of 
schools, in only two of the six public schoob we visited, and only three of the total eight. In 
our study, they applied where the majority of studen-s expected to attend colleges with 
admissions standards that v/ould eliminate some high school graduates. 

Persons who are in a position to influence district, state, and national agendas for 
education are us'ially persons who were reasonably successful in learning through the 
patterns of Real School themselves. Most will exp^ it to work weU for their own children, 
and for most it will indeed do so. These children will come to school from home prepared 
with relevant skills and a cultural styh^ matched to school discourse. They will be able to 
expect later rewards for effort and good performance. They will be in schools with peers 
with similar advantages who will allow teachers to proceed with planned agendas and will 
stimulate one another to competition. 

Many persons in policy-making fK5sitions have Uttle direct experience from which to 
reflect on schooling processes and student reactions other than their own schooling and that 
of their children. Many have had little or no firsthand experience with schools for blue collar, 
let alone really poor or minority children, and little or no firsthand experience with the 
families or the life experience of students in such schools. If their images of what happens 
inside these schools are not clear and their diagnosis for the students and the schools not well- 
suited to the realities of their hves, no one should be surprised. Lacking this knowledge, they 
can easily believe that poor and minority and even blue collar children do not learn well in 
school because of defects in their characters that can be remedied with stronger demands and 
a^rdve pressures, with a sterner imposition of Real School. They can see differences 
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tetwam schools for poor children and the schools their own children attend in terms of 
talent and its lack, or effort and sloth, not in terms of advantages in their children's school 
e5wperience. The system seems to them to offer equality of opportunity through the common 
script, while dramatic differences in pittems of student accomplishment between schools can 
be attributed to merit and fault in the individuals who attend them. 

The lack of search for alternatives to the common script is a striking feature of current 
high school life ~ though some individual te^ers do have successful alternative priH:tices in 
plire. But the many experiments that were tried in in the 1960s and '70s, prcKlucifig at least 
some anecdotal evidena? of sua:ess, ware rarely visible in the sch(K)ls we studied. Some w^ere 
still remembered. For example ethnic studies das^, like Afro- American history at Drew, 
had been discontinued within recent memory at some schools. This lack < f nkematives feeds 
on itsdf , as schools that offer unconventional courses or teachers who follow un<X)nventional 
practices, become increasingly exceptional. 

The pressures of the reform movement on the schools we studied strengthened the grip 
of Real School. Rising graduation requirements, increased standardized testing, and 
increased monitoring of drop-out rati s and grading practice pushed teachets not only to use 
the script, but to foJow it more slavislJy and improvise less than they otherwise might have. 

Once in place, the comon script and the practice of Real School are reinforced by an 
interacting set of influences that overdetermine a conformist outcome. Broad societal 
support for these standardized patterns is frozen into bricks and mortar and into legal 
language. Thus school buildings, union contracts, and curriculum guides at the district level 
all support its patterns and are difficult to alter. Nationally distributed textbooks, college 
entrance requirements, state jKjHcies and laws, and nationally visible tests such as the ACT 
and college board achievement tests ako play their parts. 

These structural conditions and ihe less exphcit expectations for curriculum and 
p^iagogy th^t accompany them constrain teachers' practice directly but also set invisible 
boundaries around the content and style that teachers can easily claim to be legitimate. They 
significantly limit the range of teachers' ways of working. By legitimating, even certifying as 
required, a particular, apparently effective technical approach, they make teachers responsible 
both to use this appoach and to make it successful. If teachers' practice is not then effective, 
the explanation seems evidently to lie in the actors within the school, in defects either in 
teachers* own performance of the script or in students* application of themselves to their 
parts. Teachers must blame themselves or blame the students - as will outsiders. 

The institurionalization of Real School is embraced not only by powerf\il, well* 
educated families for whom it usually works well, but by powerless and minimally ^ucated 
families and their children as well. Even where students are not learning well, parents can be 
very insistent on the importance of traditional, Real, patterns of schooling (Joffe 1977, 
Lub^rk 1985, Ogbu 1974). Even the students who skip classes or refuse to do the written 
work when they come, may accept only the most traditional activities of Real School as 
authentic. James Hemdon*s (1967) de^ption of his exf^rience of teaching poor black 
children in junior high school in the late 1950s gives vivid evidence of this attitude. He 
describes how the children celebrated when a substitute teacher gave them grade level books, 
which they embraced, but never worked in. They wanted the books; so they could *not-do' 
them, as Herndon says. In our terms, the books gave them symbohc status as Real Students, 
but were not something they wanted to involve themselves in learning. 

Nonetheless, there is some technical wisdom in the reluctance of schcK)l administrators 
and parents alike to open the flood gates of ex|^rimentarion in poor areas. Standard 
curricular materials cut down the amount of work that teachers must do to present students 
a lesson that has at least minimal substance. Expcrimentdtion with genuinely alternative 
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educational processes in an attempt to elicit students' intrinsic interest requires much more 
work from teachers. Many, perhaps most teachers, are likely to find the rewards unequal to 
the efforts such teaching require. A good deal of skill and imagination is probably also 
required to succe^ in such efforts, and not all teachers possess these requisites. Curriculum 
guides and texts support the effons of the less than gifted. Poor and minority parents, who 
have been exposed to the low end of American schwUng, are well aware of the efforts of 
despair or malfeasance among teachers; they have experienced some of them in action despite 
the protections of the common script. They are probably not wrong in seeing some 
guaranty and insurance of education for their children in the pattmis and rituals of Real 
SchcK>!. 

Alternatives to Real School exist; they have a history that extends well back into the 
nineteenth century (Cremin 1961). Many have met with great success in particular 
situations. A few, like the Mortessori method for young children, have Income well- 
codified and have gained cofisiderable social recognition. Especially at the elementary level, 
but also at the high school level, similar ideas keep being reinvented by teachers or founders 
of schools. They fade away, only to reappear again in a new guise a few y^rs later in another 
place. But few have become fiilly institurionaUz^ and vridely recogniaed. Hence, when the 
obvious pohcy question 'What method is better than Real School?* is raised, there is no 
systematic loyal opposition waiting to take over control, no alternative *one t^st system' 
(Tyack 1974) standing in the wings. 

A reason for the lack of codified substitute plan for schooling system lies in the emphasis 
of many alternative patterns upon responsiveness to students* prior experience and current 
inter^ts. Such educational approaches must be relatively unstructured; they will take 
variable forms in varied settings. They also do not lend themselves to mass productions with 
textbooks, standardized t^ts, and comparable credentials - all features that mass schooling 
and mass credentialing of students demand. 

A concatenation of influences thus support the dominance of Real School and make its 
patterns extremely difficult to dislodge, even whei 'heir technical effectiveness falters and is 
clearly vulnerable to criticism. However ironic it may be, many dispossessed parents and 
students, together with their teachers, see in Real School, a chance to maintain their pride 
and their sense of membership in the mainstream of American education, and so in American 
society. At the same time, precisely t^cause Real School is not very effective in improving 
learning for more than small nimibers of children from poor, minority or even established 
blue collar families, the relatively privileged educational decisionmakers who determine its 
content can support offering it to all students, and even intensifying its requirements for all, 
without fear that they will increase competition for the children of more ^educationally 
privileged parents like themselves. Offering the same education to all appears to be the 
essence of fairness - unless one has a sense of the interactive processes that transform the 
same structures and formal procedures into the diverse daily lives of schools in differing 
communities. 
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Notes 

1. We visited the schools with two person teams foi the teacher study. As principal investigator for the 
teacher study, I took the lead role in ficldwork at sij^ of the eight schools. Nancy Lesko, a staff researcher at 
the National Center on Eff<xtive Secondary Schools, took the lead role in two of the eight schools. 
Graduate assistants Annette Hemmings and Akxander K. Tyree. Jr. alternated as the second team member; 
at two schools both were present, shanng the second role. In a co-ordinated but separate study, Richard 
Rossmilkr and Jeffrey j icobson worked with administrators in the same schools. I have not counted their 
eight days in the schools in our total. 

2. Perhaps the only exception was parental support for fkxibk scheduling at the middle class Catholic high 
school. This departure from both the daily time schedule and the size of ckss groupings was the most 
significant difference in pattern at any of our schools - and could be called an actual rewriting of the script- 

3. Meyer and Rowan (1978) made this point a decade ago. 
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The poUtia of technology utilization 



Philip K. IHek 
Univetsity of Oftgon 

Surely some revelation is at hand; 
Surely the Second Coming is at hmd, 

W. B. Yeats The Second Coming\ 
Collected Poems (Maonillan, 1924) 

The purpose of this chapter is to explore the politic of technology utilization in schools, 
especially as it pertains to current activities and future trends. The scop^ of the chapter's 
discussion is confined to K-12 public ^hools in the United States, thus excluding post- 
secondary institutions such as community a>Ueges and universities, as well as technology 
utilization issues in other o^untries. 

The chapter's poUical analysis is focused primarily on external, rather tlian internal, 
issues siuTounding the utilization of technology in the schools. That is to say, while some 
attention to organizational (typically bureaucratic) politics of schools is unavoidable 
especially when discussing political issues related to the use of the microcomputer in schools, 
the extemd politics of technology utilization involving IcK^al, state, and federal levels of 
government will be the central focus of this chapter. Interest-group politics will also be 
examined, especially as practiced at the state level by professional associations representing 
teachers, administrators, and school lx>ard members. 

The chapter first examines the failure of the microcomputer to transform the traditional 
role of tht teacher in the schools and then assei;ses the promise of inter^tive distance learning 
to do so. To antidj^te, the primary conclusion reached is that only technologies like 
interactive distance learning, with its capSK^ity to offer an educationally viable and 
cost-effective alternative to the classroom teacher, will have a real impact on schools. One 
test of the significance of that impact is, I argue, the amount of political pressure exerted by 
interest groups to block such alternatives from being adopted. 

Why microiromputers iailed to transform the schools 

Early proponents of the use of computers in the schools tended to hold to a l^lief in 
technological determinism: computers would irresistibly sweep aside or circumvent 
established education practices in this country. Certainly the most visible and influential of 
the early prophets of a microchip-induct transfomiation of the public schools was &ymour 
Papert, a professor of mathematics and education at MIT, whose book Mindstorms^ published 
in 1980, became holy writ for computers in education among academics and practitioners 
worldwide. In summarizing his vision of student learning radically tiansformed by the 
microcomputer, Papert said: 
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I believe that the computet pre^^nce will enahk us to so modify iIk^ !eaming environment fHitiwdc the cla^i^ooms that 
much if not »11 lh<^ knowledge schix>ls pre^-^ntly try t*? te^h with i^ich pais and c; oen«? ami sucli limited succe^^* will 
be learned, as the child learns to talk, p^nle«Iy. siK<essfyUy. and without ofg«ni?rd mstructmn. This cbviouslv 
implie* that &'hooh as we know them today will have no place iti the future. 

Now, more than a ciecade after computers began to invade the schools, the evidence from 
respected researchers and nationaUy prominent advocates of school reform finds the reality of 
computer use in most public schools in this country to more form thai substance. Most 
computer applications arc relegat^ to fairly mundane skill-buildirg instruction like te^hing 
keyboarding to deinentary school students, the fundamentals of the computer to middle 
school students, and intrcKiuctory programming course in BASIC and Pascal to high school 
students, with a wide variety of drill and practice programs for various subjects and nearly all 
grade levels thrown in along the way. 

'Use of computers remain at the periphery of the institution (school] not aff^rting 
its core activities*, says Dekker Walker, *just as other forms of technology - films, video, 
tape records, and so forth - do tcxlay* (Walker 1986: 32). Thus, concludes Walker, *I cannot 
agree with those who foresee the death of organized f '•hooling, certainly not in this century' 
(p. 37). 

In his influential study of the American high schot i, Ernest Boyer presaged Walker's 
findings when he found use of computers in schools to bt not only *sj:K5tty and uneven*, but 
used *largely by male students in mathematics classes' {Boyer 1983: t89). Unless more 
teachers are traindl to use microcomputers in their classes, suggests Boyer, the 
micrccomputer, like other technologies promising to revolutionize schools in the past, will 
bypass the schools 'because teachers have been bypassed in the process* {p. 191). One 
explanation for the peripheral status accorded technology in most schools is suggested by L. 
J. Perelman: 

The common practice c»f trying 5.imp!y to aM<m technology to educMion while sctivrly prohibiting transformation 
of the rest of the &y*tenr% mffs)imicture is just what has made much of the te«:hnolt^al expenmc-ntation \n 
educatinn fruitle^^. 

(Pcfdman 1987: 33) 

And Albert Shanker, president of the American Federation of Teachers, supports Perelman's 
explanarion. Shanker stated, *I know of no other fields save education whose structure, 
technology, and basic ways of operaring (and problems) have remained unchanged for over 
150 years' (Shanker 1988: 29). 

The pohtics of the early years of providing access to microcomputers in the schools 
centered, at the state and federal levels at least, on passing legislation making fiinds avaiLble 
to schools to buy microcomputers and related hardware. Local efforts in this arena centered 
on school districts scrambling to establish, equip, and staff miacKX)mputer labs initially in the 
high schools and spreading down from there to as many middle schools and demcntary 
schools as state and federal fiinds and local taxpayer forbearance could be stretdit^d. Tlic 
pohtics of the early microcomputer hardware acquisition period - roughly a five-to-six-year 
period beginning in the early 1980s - saw federal, state, and local educational agencies eagerly 
responding to the promise of a microcomputer-induced educational Utopia where every child 
would hsve access to his or her own electronic tutor in a tr^tional learning environment 
more or less transformed from a bureaucratic, mass-processing, control-oriented place to an 
open, creative, stimulating place where teachers and computers collaborated to inspire and 
etirich the lives of students. 

Although many teachers may have been initially threatened by the new electronic 
teaching machine on the block, they soon found that far fi-om having to learn to integrate the 
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micrc:KX)mputer into their more traditiojial teaching methods, they coiiid virtually ignore the 
microcomputer altogether, sending their students off to microcompater labs tol^ suf^r\'ised 
by the staff's local microcomputer •expert'. Ifeachers continue to teach in much the same 
way they had since entering the teaching profession. And cmainly the vastly oversold 
promise that these new electronic teaching machines would revolutionize public education 
by rendering obsolete much of the more mundane tasks of teeing, living teachers to 
engage in more conc^tual, problem-solving, and aeative learning activities with their 
students, in all but a few rare and short-lived cases, never materidized. No need here for state 
teacher associations to lobby their legislators to apply state textbook selection criteria, for 
example, to microcomputer software, or to insist that teams of programmen creating 
instructional software be certified to teach ir any state, let alone certified to teach in the 
state where the software would be used. Vast amounts of microcomputer-based software 
are currently being used to teach basic and advanced courses in mathematics, foreign 
language, English grammar, and biological and physical science courses. Do we hear or 
read about any efforts by states to enforce current statutes on textbooks and other 
cuniculum materials and teacher certification to prevent this microcomputer-based 
instructional software from being used in the schools? No. And why not? Because its use 
is not seen as a realistic threat to present and future teaching positions. The current 
generation of microcomputer hardware and software used by the vast majority of public 
schools in this country is still too technologically primitive and educationally limited to 
provide a viable electronic alternative to the human teacher. 

After all the gUtz and ghtter of the early firen^ied years of school-based microcomputer 
acquisition and adoption had passed, many schools began to realize they were stuck with a 
lot of worn-out or obsolete hardware that was <X)sring many times more than the original 
price 10 maintain. In the meantime, the |^ple staffing this technology - those who had the 
interest and foresight to take a few computer literacy courses at the Icxal university - senled 
down to the bureaucratically inspired (some would say endemically human) activity of 
enhancing and protecting their newly acquired turf. 

The introduction of microcomputers in the school, while failing to transform them 
educationally, has surely added one more curricular component to an already overburdened 
curricula! load carried by many teachers, esj^ally those in the elementary schools, diverted 
physical spaa? and resources to maintain the fac^ of computer-based instmctbuai viability, 
and added to the dis^^rict's administrative burden by creating the ^sitions of microcomputer 
co*ordinator, director of instructional computing, and the like. Ail of this has cost additional 
money or divert^ money from other areas of the educational enterprise. But while much 
money has been spent on buying microcomputer hardware and software and adding staff and 
adminif^trators, not much in the way of transformation has occurred. Even so, some oirrent 
proponents of the use of computer-based instruction m the schools argue for the expenditure 
of more money, not less; a stronger, more interventionist state and ft^leral effort, not a 
weaker, laissez f^e one; and a concerted effort to mobilize public support, guvermncut 
legislation, and corporate exp^ise to restmcture the schools into temples of technological 
tutelage (s^, e.g., Gillman 1989). 

While the microcomputer has found a niche as a tool for use in remedial and enrichment 
programs in many schools, the time to rally public support, legislative action, and corporate 
ex|^rtise to transform the schools with the micrtxromputer has probably passed. Those who 
successfully made the early educational arguments for bringing microcomputers into the 
schools have not continued to make those arguments in the f^e of their underwhelming 
impact on the traditional organizarion, administration, and curriculum of elementary and 
seojndary schools. So while many of the early highly visible proponents of educational 
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benefits of the microcomputer have had their fift^ minutes of fame (as predicted by the late 
nop artist Andy Warhol) and faded from the ^ne, many of the true believers and recently 
converted who remain in our schools and universities still gather at state and national 
meeting?, write articles in state and national magaziiK^, and try to convince state and federal 
educanonal agencies, foundations, and computer companies that the promise of the 
microcomputer can be kept - all that's nml is better hardware, better software, and more 
money to buy the same. And the s^ond coming will come. 

Indeed it will, but not in the form expected, "fhe real technologically induced 
transformation of the schools has already begun, not by the microcomputer, but by a 
technology structurally more powerful and, therefore, able to touch far more students' and 
teachers' lives than the microcomputer. The technical details and operation of this 
technology are virtually unknown to all but a small j^centage of the fK)pul3tion, but its 
applications are known, used and relied upon by nearly everyone: telecommunications. 

The teclusology of interactive distance learaing 

For instmctional purposes the foremost example of the use of telecrmmunicaiiou^ 
technology is what is now genericaily referred to as disiame kammg. Distance learning uses 
two-way audio (ndio) instruction - for years the principal means of delivering instruction to 
chiUren living in remote parts of Australia - or one-way video (television), the doniinaat 
mode of traaismitting instruction and educationally relevant information to schools for over 
thirty years. While not free of political controvers/,^ instructional television (ITV as it is 
commonly referred to in education jargon) has, like other t^hnological innovations before 
and siuix, been relegated to a narrow and educationally circumscribe place in the public 
schools' curriculum. 

Most recently, interaaive distance learning systems have started to combine one-way 
video with two-way audio instruction. Instruction is provided by an inftructor at some 
remote site, frequently in another state, and transmitted, generally, viz ^neYiite to a receiving 
station with a satellite antenna and then by cable (sometimes by microwave ground station or 
telephone lines) to a televison set in a classroom where students watch the instruction, ask 
questions, or make comments to the instructor, by means of the two-way audio link 
(generally a cordless telephone). The instructor's response is seen on the screen and heard 
over the audio portion of the video monitor. 

The equipment needed to receive satellite-transmitted voic^ and video signals includes a 
receiving antenna, a concave 'dish' approximately six feet in diameter, but larger or smaller 
depending on the geographic proximity to the center of the signal path (called the footprint), 
the closer the receiving station is to the center of the signal path the smaller the size (within 
certain technical limits) of the dish required. The costs of these satellite receiving antennas 
depend on their size and the sophistication of their onlx>ard electronic equipment, ^ach as 
automatic tracking systems, which not only aUow the r«::eiving starion to stay tuned into the 
strongest signal, but also allow it to switch between different traiismitting stations, alternate 
geostationary satellites, or different transmitting frequencies on a single satellite. Whereas an 
FCC license is required to transmit audio, video, or digital signals via satclhte, none is 
required to receive them. 

Additional equipment need^ by ^ucational users of satellite-based distance learning 
systems include a video monitor, a VCR to tape and store the lessons for later replay, and a 
miaocomputcr with a printer to receive, store, and print text material such as written 
instructions for class assignments and examinations. With the inaeased availabihty and 
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declining cost of fasdlitate machines, several distance learning providers have begun to send 
tCKi material via this electronic option.^ 

!n action to its ability to reach more students cheaply and quickly, interactive distance 
learning technologies are more eflPective than microcomputers and other recent instructional 
advances because they provide an unpr^edentev! level of information density. Television 
quality video, while less information rich than photographs, ^ad certainly less adequate than 
direct exf^ricnce, has proven fully capable of g^u^rating 'true to life* experiences for children 
and adults. When inter^ive audio is combined with professional graphics and uniquely 
talented teaching pedagogy, the result is a reasonable substitute for the classroom 
performances of typical publk school teachers. Research on the const quences of such 
substitutions is urgently ne<^ed, since ordinary citizens and oiucation policy-makers are apt 
to give increasing support to rapid expansion of its use in a wide variety of school settings. 

State level ptovidem ^ distance learning services 

Several ciistance learning pro\nders employing the above telecommunications technology are 
cunently operating in this country. The largest of these providers, TMN, a for-profit 
company operating from San Antonio, Texas, *currently serves subscribers in 28 states and 
broadcasts over 140 hours per week of live, interactive high school credit courses, student 
enrichment viewing, staff devdopment programs, and college credit courses* (De Freitas 
1989). A sampling of TMN's high schcK)! credit courses planned for the ^hool year 

iiKludes beginning and advanced foreign language instruction in Spanish, German, French, 
and Japanese; m il hematics instruction in elementary analysis, trigonometry, and calculus; 
science courses in anatomy and physiology, astronomy, marine science, computer science, 
physical science; and social science courses in psychology and sodolo^ . Courses in 
elementary fine arts, art history, and reading improvement are also provided. These 
50-minute cour^ are transmitted five days a week over four channels to subscribers in all 
four time zones. 

Distance leaning services are also provided by state and local educational agencies in 
Washington, Virginia, Missouri, and Kentucky. Several other states are planning to offer 
such services this year. In Oregon, for example, the 1989 session of the Legislature is 
considerikig a bill to establish Oregon Ed-Nct, *an integrated state- wide telarommunications 
network for purposes of providing educational programs, worker training and retraining 
and telecommunications system throughout the state* {Oregon Legislative Assembly 
1989: 1). The legislation defines integrated as *3n dectronic system capable of transmitting 
vicko, voice md data communications to support delivery of educational services, courses, 
staff development, data sharing, conferencing and meetings* (ibid.). The bill calls for the 
establishment of a governing b^ard, wlK)se nine members are appointed by the Govmior to 
serve three-year terms without cunipeimtiun. Thcbuard, in tuiu, i^ auihofiied to appoint a 
person to serve a four-year term as director and to establish ad hoc and standing committees to 
aid and advise the board on technical and other matters as it considers necessary. Initial 
funding of Oregon Ed-Net, requested in the amount of $8 milhon, would come from the 
Oregon Lottery F' nd. 

The governance structures and funding provisions of other state education agencies 
providing distance learning services vary from state co state. In Missouri, for example, the 
school l:^ards association established an Education Satellite Netv/ork (ESN) in 1987 to 
provide instructional programs to dementary and s«:ondary ^hool students in small, rural 
districts in the state. By the end of 1989, Missouri hoj^ to have satellite transmission 
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receiving equipment insiaUed in evary public school in the state. Funds for the necessary 
equipment were rai^ied by a legislatively imposed tax on video tape rentals. The mbon d'eire 
for establishment of the ESN» according to Carter Ward, executive director of the Missouri 
School Boads Association (MSBA), wz% to address 'the discrepancy in curricukr offerings* 
between the la^^ urban and suburban school districts and the nmaller, rural ones 
throughout the state {Ward 1989: 1). 

While advanced pbcement and reni^ial instruction were initially provided to schools, 
enpanded services of the educational sateDite network currently include enrichment 
pnjgranB, tn-servicx* education, and teleconferendng for noneducational organizations and 
groups. MSBA plans to oiler its instructional programs to schools throughout the countrj- 
by encouraging o^he^ state school boards associations to b^ome affiliaicdi with ESN. 'To 
date\ states Ward, *the Idaho School Boards AsscKnation has voted to become an affiliate of 
ESN' (ibid.). 

In several other st^ta, the state departments of education oSa: distance learning 
services. This is the case in Virginia, where plans call for installation of satellite dov^oJink 
equipment in every public school in the state by the fall of 1989, If school districts do not have 
the necessary local funds to purchase the equipment, they can bonow the money from a 
special fund established for the purchase of satellite re«:eiving equipment. In Kentucky, the 
state department of education arranged for the delivery of interactive distance learning 
courses with Kentucky Education Television (KET). a separate unit of state government. 
Although rq5resentatives of the state department of education sit on its governing board, 
KET apparenth' has considerable authority in deci^iing what couises will be included or 
excluded from its program schedule. In Washington, the service is pro^/ided by an education 
service district; Education Service District (BSD) 101 in Spokane offers high school and staff 
development courses to schools in Washington arid neighboring states. 

Several niultistate consortiums of interactive distance learning providers, involving state 
and local (both for-profit and not-for-profit) education agencies, have been formed in the last 
two years. For example, the Satellite Edufation-1 Resources Consortium (SERC), 
headquartered in Columbia, South Carolina, is comfKJs^ of slate departments of education 
in 14 states and two big^city school districts (Cleveland and Detroit). The consortium 
provides live, interactive distance learning ct^.urses in foreign languages, mathematics, and 
science three days a week via satellite to schools in the states and cities that are partners in the 
consortium. 



The federal role in distance learning 

Federal funds from Star Schools - a new US Department of Education - administered 
program in the Oftce of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) ~ sup|K3rts SERC 
and three other regional distance ler.ming programs. One of these programs is the Midlands 
Consortium, a five-state partnerf.nip based at Oklahoma State University in 5till water • 
Composed of ^*%'e universities in four states (Oklahoma, Kansas, Mississippi, and Alabama) 
and '^nc school boards association in Missouri, the consortium serves schools in the five 
states. Anothe*- regional consortium supported by the 5*ir Schools Piogram is composed 
of foU4- universities in four spates (Alabama, California, Illinois, and Mississippi) and a state 
depa ftiiient of education aisd a regional education services district i ) North Carolina and 
Texas, respectively. The consortium, co-ordinated by Texas-based Tl IN, will provide live, 
interactive instruction to schools in 16 states Finally, the fourth program receivirg Star 
Schools Program sunr-ort is a multistate ef?ori co-ordinated by the Technical Education 
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Research Center (TERC), a for-profit company Icxated in Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 
consortiuni is coni|m^ of stale departmoits of education and state broadcasting systems in 
14 states in the north central, north eastetn, and mid-Atlantic regiotts of the United States. 

The legislative authorisation for the Star SchcKils Program was sjx>nKored by fenatov 
Ted Kennedy of Massachusetts, allegedly at the urging of Boston University president John 
Silter, who wanted BU to be the major, if not sole, rmpient ot the $80 million initially 
propose to fund the program for five years. Ironically not only was BU not a major 
recipient of Star Schook funding, but ii r^eived no funds at alL Proposals for funding of the 
initial programs were numerous, of high quality, and very comj^titive. Nineteen million 
dollars were authori:?ed to fund the four initial multistate proposals for the use of 
telecommunications to deliver instruction to schools usin^ interactive video, videj tape, and 
computers in FY 88. Funding was reduced to $14*4 million in FY 89. 

Despite this promising initial support of distance learning, the federal role in education 
technology is ambiguous at test. On the side of a stronger federal role is the following 
recommendation from a 1988 re|K>rt prepared for the Suix^mmittee on Select Education of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives: *OERI must make a 
sij^rtificant new inwstment in researching and evaluating new technologjr capable of improving 
the quality of education at aU levels' (emphasis added) (Subcommittee 1988: 14).^ The r^fK>rt 
concludes by saying that *[t]here is a clear federal responsibility both to invest in the 
research and development of new t^hnology (perhaps v^ith the benefit of private co- 
operation), and to assist schools to mc\^ into a new technology era - an era which thus far 
we have stumbled into rather than carefully planned for* (p. 15). 

Nevertheless, the future of the Star Schools Program is somewhat in doubt, OERI's 
proposed budget for FY 90 provides zero funding for the program. Whether money to 
maintain Star Schools vdll be provided in the Secretary's Fund for Innovation in Education is 
unclear. While OERJ's proposed use of the St^etary^s Fund includes plans to fund 
programs to support the use of telecommunications t^hnology for student instruction and 
teacher traming, no specific mention is made of the Star Schools program itself. For a detailed 
discussion of overall federal policy see the Clark and Astuto chapter in this volume (Chapto" 

2)- 

The future of the program may not be decide entirely within the confines of the federal 
bureaucracy, however. Several powoiul United States senators from states with universities 
or state departments of education afl&Iiated with the Star Schools regional consortiums, 
notably in the South, have voiced strong support for continued identification and fonding of 
Star Schools. There is also strong support in the House of Representatives, especially now 
thn Tom Foley from the state of Wasliington has been elected Speaker. Speaker Foley^s 
congressional district includes Spokane, the location of ESD 101, one of the pioneers of live, 
interactive distance learning instruction descrited earher. Clearly, with so many states 
mvolved as partna*s in the currently fimded Star &:hools program, and with 39 states having 
schools that are the teneficiaries of satellite antennas and other related equipment to receive 
distance learning programs, m*vtiy of them live and interactive, the likeUhood of 
Congressional intervention in the OERl d^sion to eliminate or restructure the Star Schools 
program is high. 

Juf t how effective the joint efforts at self-interest lobbying by the members of the 
consortiuir to prevent OERI from killing tlu program will remain to be seen. But if 
the history of such efforts by federally funded, multistate education programs such as the 
Regional Labs, the ERIC Clearinghouses, and the National Diffusion Network is any 
guide, that effort will Ukely be successfol, at least in retaining the identity of the program, if 
not restoring the previous year's funding level. 
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Cmkuhtm ccrmt>k In the area of curriculum control, for example, the Kentucky 
Educational Television provides distance learning instruction to schools in that state. What 
happens if K£T dmdes to caned a program that the state department of ^ucatton sa3rs it will 
provide to sch<x)Is? Who decide what subj^s are going to be proiHded: the state 
ckpa-tment of education (the constitutionally authorize edi^ration administrative agency of 
the state) or a publidy funded educational television company? 

State administrative agencies, traditionally res^nsible for developing and monitoring 
legislatively mandated curricula, are being circumvent^ by state sdiool boards associations, 
state educational television agencies, and education service districts — to say nothing of the 
configurations involving multistaie education a^ndes. Distance learning has fueled a 
pro|^nsit) to leap traditional state boundaries and form cx)llaborative relarionshii^ with 
other state educational organizations for the ddivery of instructional services. As a result, all 
kinds of creative partnerships ^ l^g devised that seem to ignore issues of state sovereignty 
in the establishment and OTntrol of ^ucation. 

State political experience with two other «Jucation pohcy issues - student testing and 
textbook selection - suggest possible models for how the curriculum control issue will be 
handled. With a few notable exceptions, states have adopted the view that private firms 
r^ponsible for developm^t of stutknt testing programs have a right to exercise techiiical 
control over the preparation, scoring and int^retation of test r^ults. State agendes 
typically confine themselves to choosing from among the offerings of private vendors* the 
test pogram that best fits their n^ds. Political battle over the test results rarely induck 
assmions that the states have abandon^ their soverdgnty or abandoned tlieir responsibilities 
when sdecting testing 'programs. Exceptions to this general pattern have been experienced in 
New York, where the Educational Testing Service was sued for release of test content, and in 
California, where %Uie leaders insisted that the State Dep^^rtment of Education develop test 
items explidtly to meet state curricular goals. If distance learning follows the testing model, 
states will adopt particular vendors* programs, but leave the ^^termination of content and 
form to the producers. 

Textbook politics involve stronger commitments to state or local control over progiam 
content. While most states leave the issue to IcKral education agendes, the major textbook 
adoption states (California, Florida and Texas) hav^^ fought for substantial control in recent 
years. If distance learning follows the textbook mofid, a few states will display high profile 
demands for control while most will abandon the field entirely, assuming that market place 
choices by local districts will provide adequate quality control. 

Teacher hbor market politics: Another set of state level issues concerns the impaa of distance 
learning on teacher supply rmd demand. Notice the arguments being adva^iced in support of 
interactive distance learning: a more equitable distribution of advanced placement, 
enrichment, and remedial instmction to small, rural schools. While not siat^» the inferen<^ 
is that it is too expensive or too ineffident to hire teachers - even if availabic - tv t^ach tht^c 
courses to students in small geographically remote schools. But the nu efifect of this 
development - 2^de facto substitution of t^hnology for the teacher in the classroom - goes 
largely unnoticed. This observation brings us to the he rt of the political controversy 
surrounding interactive distance learning and it gives rise lo the question: how are local, 
state, and national teacher organizations responding poUtically to the issue of present and 
foture loss of teaching j^sitions in certain fields? For the time being, the problem is masked 
by the short supply of qualified teachers in the most widely affected subject areas, and the fact 
that the available spedalists are disproportionately concentrated in the wealthier medium-to- 
large suburban schools. 
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State ievdi poUtics involving early efforts at intra- and inter-state ddivery ot live, 
interactive distan<^ learning instruction can already be observed in several states. In Oregon, 
for example, a bill enacteJ during the 1989 legislative session provides a distani^ learning 
eK<^ption to the state statute and administrative rules that required any teacher hired by a 
distrkrt school board to hold an Or^n teaching certificate (ORS 342-505)/ Essentially the 
bill modifed the Oregon statute that j^nalizes districts hiring noncertified teachers. 
According to the statutory language, any person delivering instruction via distance learning 
will not need to hold an Oi-^on cei ificate, but wiD have to hold a v4id teaching ceiti&cate 
from the state where the instruction originated. 

An examination of the testimony present^ on this biL *^forc Oregon house and senate 
ediKarion committees provides insights into the {K>litical crests and arguments used to 
influence support for distance laming technologies. On the pro side were the Oregon 
School Boank Association and the Confedo^tion of Oregon &:h<xil Administrators, a 
fbkration of associations repre^nting superintendents, principals, and curriculum co- 
ordinators in Oregon. The school board and administrator associations, joined in support of 
the bill by the Oregon State Department of Education, advanced thr^ major arguments in 
support of the bill. 

The first argument centered on the inability of many school districts, esf^ally those in 
niral ams, to afford high quaUty, ojmprehensive educational programs. B^use of the 
limited number of interested and academically qualified students, school boards in many 
small and niral districts cannot afford to hire teachers s|^fically qualified to ttach co^tain 
courses. Distance learning increases the ability of these districts to provide ramprehensive 
instructional programs, espraally in the areas of fo:eign language, mathematics, and science. 
&cond, even where districts can afford to hire teadiers for such courses they are i^i very short 
supply - especially teachers qualified to teach high school level coun^ in mathematics and 
science* Third, the bill's supporters argu^, Oregon school districts should not be restrained 
from access to this technologically innovative method of delivering instruction because of 
burdensome legal restrictions. 

In addition to these three major claims, the supporters also argued that the distance 
learning innovation should have an opportunity to succeed or fail in Or^n schocis on the 
basis of cost, variety, and the quality of the services provided, unencumbered by a state- 
imposed restriction limiting course offerings to those provided by teachers cerrified in 
Oregon. 

Testifying against any exceptions to the teacher certification law were the Oregon 
Teachers Standards Commission (TSPC) and the Oregon Education Association (OEA). 
TSPC and OEA argued that teacher certification rules are designs! to protect the students 
and the public interest; any exception to these rules v*^ould not be in the best interests of 
students, teachers, Ok the public. 

The unckrlying arguments on both side of this issue embcnly cone- pts delineated in 
Anthony Downs* (1957) classic formulation of an economic self-intcrest theory of 
democracy. While Downs* theory was develo|^ primarily as a vehicle to explain application 
of cost-benefit concepts to voting behavior in partisan |K>litical elections, it als^ provides 
usefid insights into understanding the behavior of the interest groups providing opposing 
testimony on the distance learning bill. The position taken by school boards and 
administrators groups supporting the bill can best be explain^ by their interest in securing 
more educa\ional *bang for the buck* by providing many more students with access to 
limit«i, high-cost courses. While not covered within the explanatory scope of Downs' 
theory, sup^rt by the state department of education for a bill loosening teacher certification 
is probably best explained by its constitutional and statutory duty to ensure fair and equitable 
aa:ess to education by all Oregon students. 
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Opj^sition to the bill by the Teachers StandarcJs and Practices Commission, an 
independent regulatory agency whose membership includes several representatives from the 
reaching prof5ession» is easily understood. Economic self-interest is not direct^ but the 
commission has become a strong advocate for teacher preparation and certification legislation 
initiated or supported by the state teachers union, a propensity among state and federal 
regulatory bodies.^ 

&x>nomic self-inten^t am easily aorount for the state teacher union's opposition to the 
bill. Fearing the actual or |K)tentiaI loss of teaching fKJsitions, the Oregon Education 
Association, notwithstanding its pubhcly stat^ reasons for opposing the bill, clearly wanted 
to protect the interests of its members. 

Interesting, and quite surprising from an economic perspective, is the position taken by 
the American Federation of Teachers and the National Education Association on distana? 
learning. The heads of both national tether unions have express^ support for the concept. 
It remains to be seen if the fears of state teacher unions like the OEA will lead the national 
ass<Kiation to alter its position. 

Local politics 

At the local level, the politics of distance learning are closdy connected to issues of coUective 
bargaining and teacher status. The advent of formal coUective bargaining fo\ teachers has 
institutionahzed the poUtics of self-interest for the overwhelming majority of public school 
teachers. As local teacher unions focMS their attention on the issue of distance learning, two 
scenarios appear likely. The first springs from the ecxjcomic model ot coUecrive bargaining 
typically endorsed by statewide teacher organizations and frequently used by local bargaining 
units. Where this happens, teacher unions can be expxted to see distance learning 
technologies as a threat to job security and to resist their use across the board. Optionally, 
local teachers might equate access to and control over the distance learning technologies as a 
much needed source of workload reduction md status enhancement. Where teachers view 
distance learning technologies as non- threatening, they will recognize that using the 
resources of highly talented pedagogues and professionally prepared video graplacs can 
substantially reduce the workload for individual classroom teachers. 

Additionally, local teacher leaders could view the incorporation of distance learning 
technologies into daily classroom practice as an opportunity to gair recognition as a 
specialized and technologically advanced profession. As training in the acquisition, use and 
assessment of outcomes related to distance learning becomes more prominent, teachers could 
make the case that their social and economic status in the community should be raised. 

Legal barriers to interactive distance learning 

Teacher certification statutes, previously disaissed, pose important barriers to interactive 
distance learning in states oth^ than Oregon. A recent study of state education statutes and 
^iminisLrative roles in four western states found several potential legal barriers to using 
technology-based substiturions for the human teadher in the classroom {Pheasant 1989). 
Special certification standards for mathematics and science teachers were also found to 
threaten distance learning programs. Other statutory or administrative rules raise potential 
barriers to technological substitution of the teacher in some states, but not others. The most 
important of these ancillary regulations indude pupil-teacher ratio requirements, mandates 
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fixing the proportion of district budgets to be used for teacher salaries, state-mandated 
textbooks, and state aid fbrmulas based on teachers or teaching units. ^ 

Fatsre trends and issues 

Catainly» in the near-tmn future (the next three to five years), the impact of distance 
learning on teacha: will he small. Providers have been careful to provi^ pro-ams in 
subject areas where teacher shortages currently exist. Furthermore, with a few notable 
exceptions, rural schools are the main targets of the marketing efforts by distance learning 
providers. Nevertbekss, if ^ool district budgets become tighter, te^urher shortages grow 
M^orse in such subjects as foreign languages, mathematics, computer scieiKe, and the physical 
and biological science, or state-legislatures acW more years of foreign language, 
mathematics, and science high school graduation standards, the political and economic 
environment will come into direct conflict vnth state te^iier union prot^ionist efforts in 
many states. 

In the years ahe^, te^er unions may fiiKi themselves in some difficult political battles 
either to prevent school districts from detaining and exp^ding interactive distance learning 
instruction or to comj^nsate teachers for mastmng its use. Not only must teacher unions 
contend with the changing landsoipe of state and local financial support for education, but 
they also face challenges in the ever-shifting arena of public opinion, where the damor of 
parental dc^mands for education of higher quality vnth greater choice have already reached the 
ears of state and local |x>licy-maka^ and moved issues rdated to excellence and choice to the 
top of the ^uc^tional agenda. Parents and other dtizens who see interactive distance 
learning as an equitable and cost-effective solution to demands for move and better courses 
will not stand idly by while teacher unions seek to restrain the use of this technology by 
imposing legislative, judicial, or collectively bargained barriers. 

In re<^t years, legislation in several states has made it easy for parents to offer 
instruction in the home. According to Lines *{t]wenty-nine state statutes now explicitly 
allow instruction at home by a parent or tutor* (Lines 1987: 514). In addition, several of 
these states, including Oregon, do not require the parent to be certified Unless state laws 
preventing interactive distaiK^ learning in the public schools are changed, parents in many 
states will subscribe to interactive distance learning ^rvi^ at home. In the May 1989 issue of 
Otpcn Fmis, a Oregon Public Bro^nkasting monthly publication, Maynard Orme, OPB*s 
Executive Director, states that because of improved antenna technology, the size of a satellite 
Ssh can be reduced from 6 feet to 2 feet, so that it te:omes less exj^nsive and more feasible to 
mount than on the r(K)f of private homes. Furthermore, *taigeted audience ser /ices such as 
dir^ two-way video and audio instruction \ will become feasible through the development 
of a technology conmionly referred to as 'corapressed video* which reduces the bandwidth 
(and the cost) require to transmit video signals (Orme 1989: 19). 

These and other t^rhnological developments will continue irtensifying the pressure on 
teacher unions to maintain the status quo for their members. But state and national unions 
appear to have one of two choices in the fece of technolog/ ihat now and in the future can 
and will continue to replace the classroom teacher - at least ii secondary schools: dther erect 
legislative or collectively bargain^ barriers, as the railroad ituions did when the di^I engine 
began to replace the steam engine, resisting the elimination of the fireman whose job was 
made obsolete by diesel technology; or try to work with these new •^echnologies, as 
American automobile unions dU, when they agreed to allow more robots on the assembly 
lines to meet industry-killing competition from the Japanese. 
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1. For example, the local and national print and electronic news media, including articles in professional 
journals, have f€K:used on tl^ present debate over satellite-transmitted broadcasts of daily news and 
iofomution with commercial niei;sages to schools in exchange for free satellite receiving antennas, 
television moniton» and other related equipment. At its annual convention in July 1989, the Natimial 
Education Association join^ other educational organizations in adopting a resolution condonning 
Channel One, the Whittle Communication television program providing commercially supported news to 
schools. 

2. I Of a more detailed and up-to-date overview of the technology, applications, and research on inter^ve 
distance learning, see Kitdien {1987), 

3. For further discussion of the recommendations, see pp. 14-15 of Subcommittee report. See also the Oflficc 
of Technology Assistance RefKnrt ^1988). 

4. Oregon Administrative Rule 584-36-010, developco by the Teachers Standards and Practices Commission, 
slates: 'Educators who are employed by public schools and who are compensated from public funds must 
hold certificates. ' 

5. For supponive as well as contrary enplanations of this phenomenon, generally referred to in political science 
literature as the 'capture theory', see Lowi (1969) and Wilson (1980). 

6. For earlier studies finding similar l^al barriers to the use of tecJinok^ in schools, see Scanlong and 
Weinberger ;1973); Heinich and Ebert (1976); Wilkinson (1980); DuttweiUer (1983); and Goldstein 
(1984). 
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Business involvement in education in the 1990s 



Kent McCuifv 

University of Color^ at Drtwer 
Introdacdoii 

The 19^ have witness^ a tremen<lous growth in corporate interest and influence in 
education. A number of chief ex^:utive officers from major corporations participated with 
government and dvic leaders in national task forces and commissions fcKuscd on education 
reform. At the same time, business-initiat^ partnerships with schwls and school districts 
and corporate media campaigns supporting ptiblic education and sjwific school initiatives 
i^came commonplace occurroK^. Businesses and corporate foundations are also 
aggressively using grants and donations, to sup|K>rt programs and initiatives consistent with 
their aspirations and expectations for the public schools. 

Two distinctive forms of involvement grew most: rapidly during the 1980s. The specifics 
differ from one locality to another, but the two modes of business engagement can be 
identified by their popular titles: business rotind^M^ and business-education partnmhips. 
Business roundtables (sometimes call^ task forces, leadership giv^aps, forums or 
commissions) are typically organized for the purpose of bringing busings community 
interests to bear on education program and policy decisions. These groups seek high-profile 
political roles, frequently combining the prestige and legitimacy of the corporate boardroom 
with significant fund raising to support pubHdty campaigns and politick action lobbying. 
Several hundred business roundtable ty|^ influence groups sprang up in the j^ears 
immediately preceding and following the 1983 publication of A Nation at Risk (National 
Commission on Excellen<^ 1983). A detailed study of one such business group is presented in 
the Ray and Mickelson chapter in this volume. 

In contrast with the roundtable groups, business-^hool partnenhips are typically 
formed to provide support rather than pursue a reform agenda. For the most part, these 
partnerships are Icxal in origin and imp^t. Their most frequent form is the 'adopt-a-school* 
program in which businesses a>ptribute materials, staff expertise, and frequently cash to help 
meet s|^cific school needs or offset burdensome costs. Among the largest and most widely 
publicized of these partnership ventures are Apple Computer Corporation's program of 
providing one micTO<ompi'ter to every school in California and IBM's corporate sponsored 
'Write to Read' computer-assisted instruction program. By various accounts, partnerships 
betw(^n business and local public schools nimil^ between 30,000 and 45,000.^ 

Whether from a support or policy standpoint, private ^tor involvement typically 
comes with assumptions about what schools should do to improve: how schools should he 
organized and managed, the subject matter that should be emphasized or strengthened, and 
the problems that should receive grater attention and resources. These assumptions 
influence both the nature of partnership activity and the recommendations business leaders 
endorse in national jKjlicy debates on education. Increasingly, partnerships a'^e hnked to 
specific school problems, such as improved math and science instruction or improved school 
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attendantx. Business pro|K>sals for reform range from early childhood education to high 
schcK^ dropout prevention, from compulsory school testing programs to educational choice 
tiu:ough vouchers, from professionalization of teaching to dose supa vision and pay-for- 
performance merit pay schemes. All are offered with wide ranging rationales and often 
conflkting assumptions about how one or anoth^ of these proposals would lead to 
significantly improved school performance. 

In this crowded landscaj^ of private sector activities and poliqr initiative, what should 
we expect of busings-education interaaion over the next decade? Will business interests 
and motives a>aksc^ aroumi a coherent ^t of specific program and |K>licy proposals, or will 
mixed motives and divergent assumptions about school organization and management, 
pedagogy and subj^ prioriti^ k^.-p business interests and pressures fragmented or 
contrsuiictory? 

Rationales for basilic invcilvement 

No single ocplanation ^xxjunts for the ftiU range of business involvement in public 
^ucation, but some discus^on of the various interests and motives might help in 
un<ferstanding the forms business--education int^^ion could take in the next decide. Three 
distinct but relat^ reasons are worthy of note: strategic self-interest, corporate civic 
responsibility and nationwide social and economic crisis. 

Stmtegk self ! *'^t 

If strategic self-interest were the only reason for current private sector involvf^ment, 
businesses could be expect^ to concentrate on workmg with higher education institutions. 
Resource available through colleges and universities be used to advance such business 
c^jectives as product development, market research, production problem solving, and access 
to highly trainaj professional and technical staff. 

Business firms do, of course, have strategic interests in elementary and secondary 
schooling. High schcK)! graduate make up the pimary source of low and medium skilled 
workers. Hence, any improvement in the overall quality of the typical high school ^aduate 
(provided that improvement does not diminish the supply to the jxsint of scarcity) reduces 
business training costs. Naturally, therefore, concern for raising the skill and competency of 
i ntry-level workers is reason enough for direct business involvement ir school programs for 
chldren and youth. It c^ainly explains a long history of business collaboration with caieer 
and vocational education prcgrams. In times of rapidly changing markets and production 
technologies, self-interested business leaders may be willing to make rather large mvestments 
in upgrading the capacity of the schools to prepare workers for successful entiy into the job 
market. 

While busmess interest in entry-level job preparation is easy to understand, businesses 
also have a significant interest in overall community satisfaction with local school 
perfOTmance. Community confidence in the public school system is an important factor in 
the recruitment of highly skilled managerial and profession^ work^. Businesses located in 
communiti^ where schtxils have a reputation for fK>or performance will have difficulty 
persuading education-conscious workers to bring their families to live in the area. 

In sum, sttacegic sdf-interest leads business to be concerned with how wdl public 
schools: (1) prepare entry level workers; (2) contribute to a climate of product development 
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and organisational innovation; and (3) assist in attracting managerial and professional 
employees to the iegion. 

Corporate cwk respomibility 

A s€xx>nd rationale for busir^s involvement in education is corporate civic responsitility. 
Business l^ders oft^ cfcvdop a sense of pnde and ownership ir the communiti^ where their 
corjwjrations are located. These leaders naturally adopt an attitude of support for stahUtty and 
growth in their communities as a ma? of good public relations and altruistic interest in 
using their r<^ources for the benefit of others. The public schools benefit from this sense of 
dvic responsibility in the same way as hospitals, churches, service dubs and charitable 
organizations do. Traditionallv, this interest has 1^ to school board service and membership 
on school district advisory and planning committees. More recently » thei^ has been a growth 
in the willingness of business leaders to assist with fond raising, provision of materials and 
sharing of specialized technical staff reK)urces. 

Natiomnde social and economic crisis 

Neither strategic self-interest nor corporate dvic responsibility can fiJly account for the 
dramatic upsurge of business interest in the puWx schools in recent years. To folly explain the 
current wave of business involvmient we must examine the rise of a broad-ba&oi sense of 
nationwide social and economic crisis and its linkage to a belief that the schools are 
responsible for generating strong civic and workplace values. A growing agreement among 
business leaders on this broacfer sense of national crisis has led the7n to believe that substani* J 
energy should be devoted to pressing for dramatic changes in the forni, or at least the 
performance, of the public schools.^ 

Corporate embr^ of a national crisis rationale for involvemtnt is not unprecedented in 
American history. During the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, when the 
American economy was being transformed Tcm one based on agriculture to one bas^ on 
manufacturing, there was a simiiai pericKl of business interest in educational reform and 
improvement. In an agrarian ^onomy the schools were not seen as having a major role in 
preparing students for the ^x>nomy. Morality and rehgious teachings, together with the 
nurturance of intellectual and civic sensibilities, were the primary fcKnis of school curricula in 
that context. As the (xonomy changed and wage labor replaced farm work as the primary 
source of economic well being fot ordinary Americans, however, a controversy over the 
proper role of the school developed. Business and education leaders ultimately agreed that 
schools had a major role to play in preparing students to b^me foture workers. By the 
1930s, the idea that public sch<x>ls should 'train' children, especially high school students, 
was firmly established in the minds of parents, educators and employers alike (Cuban 1983). 
The slogan *If you want a good job, get a good education* was bom in this context and has 
controlled thinking about school program ami policy for more than two generations. 

So, while altmism and civic resfK>nsibihty are often cited as the well s|^ings of private 
sector interest in education, ret^nt business involvement apj^ars to }^ more strongly 
motivated by an acute sense of economic risk. Some observers note that the business 
community has recently come to beHeve that it must literally save the public schools from *a 
rising tide of mediocrity* (National Commission 198.3). This new anxious aggressiveness 
toward the schools is fueled by the fear that the US xonomy is losing ground in the 
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international marketplace and that the schools must be improved to restore economic 
competitiveness and assure national security.^ Traditional business concerns with reducing 
expenditures and making marginal improvements in school operations can still be found, of 
course. Howex^er, the magnitude and tone of current involvements, v^hile linked to a 
national sense of crisis, embody very different goals than those governing the earlier shift 
from agriculture to industry (document^ well in Callahan's 1962 classic, Edumion and the 
Cult of EfficietKy). The character of this recent interest of business l^ders in assuring that 
public schools become involved in solving national economic development problems can be 
seen in the following sample statements by business leaders: 

About two )'ears a CFX) MuUy t>f tite nation N lag^inf productivity growch sparked rcnrwctl concern over the 
inipoftsn? rcla^toniihtp between educstion snJ ectsnomic growth in the United States. An mitiai survey of our 
tnxstm revested the s^trotigly held convict ton that ova ed«cati<tn system was graduating too many stinkt^is who 
lacked tb? hmc tequtrentents fof gaining productive employment, md this ediwrational failure W3% perceived 3»i 
ccMitfibuting to our declining cmnpetitiveness in world markets. (CED 1984) 

Put -dimply, siudeiits mmx go Ko school longer, study more, and pas?* more advanced ^uhject m^ter. There is no 
ejtcuse for v'ocatton?! pro^^ams ihat warehouse stucktits who perform poorly m academic subjects or dipUmias 
that register nothing more than yeafs of ^hool attendance. From an economic standpoint, higher <»taftdards iii tht 
schooU are the e<|uivalent of comf^titivenc^^ ineernattonaily. ^Hud«m Institute 1987) 

To have a bigh-quahty workforce that i% competitive internationally, we wiO have to improve the academic and 
vocational skiJh of those at the bottom of the Isdder . (Berlin and Sum 196S) 

Even m luote normsl times, there is a strong case to be made for s deepened business involvement m our Mihot)!*, If 
the brst purpose of our schools is to create good citizens, the st-cond n to create productive peopip B»sines\ ought to 
do all it reaiciwbly can to help our ^hook ful&ll that record purpose . . . (New York Stock Exchange 1982) 

The broad sense of crisis in the national economy creates fertile ground for an ambivalent 
love/hate relationship with the schools. On the one hand, business leaders chastise the 
schools for failing to instill rudimentary basic skills and core social values. On the other hand, 
they feel constrained to support the educational system v^hich, itself, s^ms threatened by 
drugs, gangs, inader|uate funding, low interest in teaching, large numbers of non-English 
sj^aking students, teenage pregnancy, dropouts, and countless other problems large and 
small. They alternately demand better prepared workers and solutions to deep cultural and 
social problems linked to family and community disorders. 

A framework for analyzing business involvement 

Research on the mechanisms by which the business community expresses its interest in the 
schools is quite limited. Mucli of what is available addresses rather narrow questions 
regarding the formation and operation of school-business partnerships."^ Historicrlly, 
partnerships have focused on 'educating* parents, students, and even school personnel on the 
inner workings of the free-enterprise system or on issues close to the needs of business, such 
as career or vocational education. What is striking about tin: pariuciihips of the 1980s - 
whether through 'adopt-a-schooF oi other mechanisms - is the broad agenda of the activities 
included. Today*s partnerships include a much more comprehensive set of activities, covering 
the full ran^ of subject areas and grade levels, and designed to meet the ne^s of school staff 
as well as students. 

A few important insights into the nature of the contemporary business-education 
relationship can be gleaned ftom the rather modest pool of available research. As noted 
above, for example, the scope of business involvement is fairly well documented. More 
importantly, analysis of recent work reveals that there are three distitKt roles or activity 
patterns used by for business to change school policies, programs and operations. They 
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might be appropriatfly described as banker/philanlhropist, innovator/change agent, and 
policy tcfomier roles. 

Business kaders as pitiiamhropists 

Whether in conjunction with task forc^ activity or through local ^hool partnenhips, check 
writing and philanthropy have a long history as the foundation of corporate involvement in 
the pubUc s*.:. ols. McLau^ilin (1988) refers to this as the *bankii^* model wh^ 
corporations make financial contributions to local school systems, often to support sj^fic 
business oriented interests but frequently for activiti^ m outcomes w nermined by the district 
as well In a number of urban settings, for exampk, corporate donors belong to *Pm:ent 
Clubs' - associations where peer pressure serves to provide a predictable level of donations to 
the schools. This idea originate in Minneapolis, Minn^ota, where member companies still 
maintain a common levd of philanthropic support for the !(k:31 schools. Even where these 
dubs 2re not normally organized, however, it is fair to say that the practice of estgisbhshitig 
group norms for giving to education is common. From the school's pers|^ive, the idea is to 
generate additional revenue for pre^termined needs. From the corporation's pomt of Wew, 
voluntary giving provides good public relarions and has the virtue of a simply administered 
tax deductible approach to direct^ influence. 

Ehiring the 1980s then; has been an increasing tenc^mcy for corfK)r3tions to link 
philanthropy with specific program interests or goals. Many cor*K)rate donors now ask how 
their resources are being us^. They want to know if their grants improve the quality of 
education. 

Does the philanthropic grant approach signim^ntly affect school <i^K:rations or improve 
the overall quality of education? There is simply no good evidence available on this question « 
Since both schools and businesses gain obvious benefits from participation in the 
philanthropic model, the existence of relatively large numbers of such relationships cannot be 
taken as evidence of any sort systematic impact. For the same reason, however, it is quite 
likely that business leaders will continue to serve as banker/ philanthropists for the ^xhcols for 
the foreseeable fijture. It s^ms realistic to expect the trend of linking financial grants to 
specific activiries or outcomes will continue into the 1990s, both because it crates a more 
personally rewarding level of involvement betwt^ individual business leaders and the 
schools they support, and because general anxiety about school performance has led the 
business communit) to want to see 'results' from their investments, 

Busine^ lea(kn as or^^anizatioml clmnge agents 

The Alliance fnr F-duration in Worct^ster, Massachusetts (formerly the Center for School 
Business Initiatives) has the following mission statement: 

The AUiance initiates joint ventures between public education and the privste in otdtt w provkk fhe kHo.^Is 

with sddnHms^ ^nsndsl resources, volunteer commuairy invdvement, professional development opporiunitfcs* 
technical a^isistance, mnovative pfogram devek^ment. audio- visyai rcsourcet. and advocacy Un education. (Public 
Ediiratton Fund 256) 

Such Statements move the participating businesses away from the banker/philanthropist 
mc^lel descril^ above. The goals of involvement have shifted from general support to 
targeted efforts aimed at producing organizational and programmatic changes in the ^ools. 
The Alliance represents an aggressive, multi-district organization for brokering business and 
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community resources, it was created to foster change and improvement in the schools by 
leveraging money and expertise to meet identified school and community needs. The 
Alliance's Principal Center is a good exam|:4e of its appvoach to schools. In this program, 
business support provide professional development and management training to school 
principals throughout Worcester County* 

The Alliance typifies a mechanism involvement intended to address speci&: goals or 
oj^3ortunities for change m the schools. Public illations and altruistic philanthropy motives 
are important, but they are secondary to ^If-conscious advocacy and strategic intervoition. 
Burlinesses using the cliange ^ent approach seek organization and program levd innovations 
in the schools. They rely on t^rhnical expertise as v^ell as financial support to produce the 
cfesired results. 

Tar^t Science, an initiative of the Los Angdes Eaucational Partnership, is another 
example. This program links *sctence-rich* resources firom iiKiustry, higher education and 
the community to selected clusters of ^hools in the Los Angeles Unifed School District. 
One component of this initiative is the creation of K-12 *science dialogues* aimed at 
V «,ablishing a coUegial community of teachers across aU grade le/els within a school cluster. 
Another component, the Industry Initiatives for Math and &nence, provides secondary math 
teachers viirith opjx)rtun'ties to participate in paid project v^ork within science-related 
industries* Science forums and workshops are also used to diffuse knowledge more deeply 
into the schools. 

Examples of this change-agent mode can also be found in the national arena, certainly 
among the efforts of corporate foundations. The Exxon Education Foundation, for example, 
recently approved a $^)0,(MM) grant to the Coalition of Essential Schools (CES), a group of 
56 high schoob around the country organised to experiment with new approaciies to 
teaching and learning. CES is organized to provide technical assistance and networking for 
coalition memba s has linked itself with a number of national business and education groups 
to provide a vehicle for addressing related issues of school program development and resource 
allocation.^ The Ford Foundation's Urban Math CoUaboratives, which operate ir number 
of cities, 3l>o exhibit this change-agent feature. They are de^^^igned to build linkages with 
industry and community resources to strengthen existing teaching md learning. 

Inaeasingly, partnerships are used to facilitate and maintain new and important 
linkages between schools, universities and corporations with ihe express goal of enhancing 
teaching and learning. There is no reason to bdieve that this kind of strategic mechanism 
linking business with the schools will not ccntinue into the next century, particularly if the 
collaboration provides tangible evidence of improved student outcomes. 

Business letidm as policy reformers: A third element for linking business interests to school 
operations involves dir^ political action to encourage policy change and organizational 
reform. The most obvious cliange in school-business relations during the 1980s is the 
expansive growth of this overtly poHtical approach. Broad-based concam about the economy 
has engendered a willingness to abandon long standing deference to educators concerning the 
direction of school programs and practices. New business initiatives are chronicled in reports 
by major national organiaations. In 1982, for example, the New York St<H:k Exchange 
published a report urging American business to recognize its stake in public education (New 
York St;>ck Exchange 1982). In the same y^ the US Chamber of Commerce issued 
American Educatimi An Economic Issue ^ and increased its effort to stimulate local chambers to 
b^me involved with the schoob (Chamber 1982). In 1985, the Committee for Ecot^omic 
Development released its report, Investing in Our ChiUren, and launched a series of 
roundtables to cany the dialogue around the councry. In 1987, the Conference Board held a 
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major national confrrenre on *Th€ New Education Agenda for Business*. There is little 
doubt about tht role played by the national business organizations and individual corporate 
ex^rutives in stimulating and expanding a political reform emphasis in schools-business 
relationships. 

At the state levels business pressure for refonn has produced tangible results. Business 
leaders in Arizona, Arkansas, California, Minnesota, South Carolina, Texas and Washington 
have lively encouraged reform. All of the active business organizations have gaierated or 
participated in the development of broad reform agendas. Some have tjsed fiscal resources snd 
political inPaence to move reform proposals through *^«latures and executive branch 
agencks. The California Business Roundtable, for widely recopiized as a key 

player in the campaign to fund an $800 million ^ucation package contained in that st^.te's 
omnibus refonn act, Senale BiU 8D (1983). 

South Carolina, which en^ed a one-cent sales tax increase in 1984 to support its reform 
agenda, stand: out for a number of reasons. First, the business community was centrally 
involved in constructing the agenda for education reform in state. Second, corfKjrations came 
up with the resources to promote the pniposed reforms. Third, business leaders have been 
included, through the S<niih Carolina Business-^Education Conunitt^, in the proems of 
oversight of the 1984 refonn l^slation. Rorently, a new business-education group 
proposal a reform p^kage for the 19^. On 1 June 1989, the General Assembly passed 
•Target 2000: School Effort for the Next Decade*, which builds on the earlier improvOTsent 
act. Includtt! in the legislation is a provision to create a structured roundtable of business 
pjople to set goals and activities for a statewide business-partnership program,^ 

In Washington state, a roundtable initiated its own research concerning the issues facing 
the Stat s educatioEi systan and recently has offered up a reform agenda with a price tag in 
excess of $123 million. Recommendations range from investments in pilot restructuring 
initiatives, early childhood education, snd class size reduction to a new degree program in 
teacher education (Washington Roundtable 1989). 

Unfonunately, relatively little of this activity has been subject to research or objective 
review. Hence, there b not much information from which to generalize about business 
involvement in policy development. Mazzoni and Clugston (1987) offer one of the few 
studies available. They portray the Minn^ota Business Partnership as a *policy innovator* in 
schcK>l reform. In 1982, the Business Partnership created an Edm:ational Quality Task Force 
which, in turn, launched a comprehensive review of student performance and cost 
effectiveness in the public schools. MazEoni and Clugston looked particularly at the manner 
in which the Minnesota Business Partnership sought to influence the state legislative agenda 
related to education. Partnership influence was characterized as modest for a series of reasons. 
Among them was the lack of political authority to implement their agenda, underscoring the 
fact that business leaders cannot just assume that their ideas will translate smoothly into law. 
Still, the state's education policy system is said to have Ren significantly affected, especially 
in setting the agenda for reform, as a dirtxt result of the time and resources devoted by the 
Partnership to education. 

These same forces are at work, though often with different results, at the local level. 
The emergence of L(x:al Education Funds (LEFs) during the 1980s will provide a good case 
study for the next decide (Public Education Fund 1985). LEFs are organized in over 45 cities 
nationwide and opiate as third party intermediaries to expand support for the public 
schoob. Sample statements from LEFs around the country reveal their goals and illuminate 
their strategies: 

To etibige the comtimency of and support for pub!k education, to encourage imaginative and creative approaches to 
educsun^ Memphii Public Schawl students *nd to generate enthmia«ni in support cf public scl3fK>li, (PEF 1985) 
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New technologies are threatening to change the form of the school making it more difficult 
for educators and business leac^ to reach agiwment and neeckd reforms (see the discxission 
of restructuring the Timar and the discussion of technology by Pieie m chapters 4 and 6). 
Meanwhile, re-examinatios of the issues of federal leadership and minority rights threatens 
to change the whole context of the discussion (see chapters 2 and 3 by Clark and Astuto and 
Orfield and Peskin). In sum, there is much this framework does not teU us about aU of the 
factors shaping contem|K3rary business-education interacrion, particularly going into the 
1990s. 



A research agenda? 

What can we r^Ustically expect in the 19^? Will any single approach to business 
involvement emerge as dominant? In what way should we expect the inter^ons lietween 
business and education to chan^? These qu^tions need to become the subjects of serious 
investigation. A r^arch agenda migut take off in any of the following d^r^ons. 

Beneath much of the activity in the 1980s has been the assumption that a favorable 
culture - a ^se of civic responsibility - is critical to busings-education interaction and 
involvement. Worthy of analysis is the question of how this culture is formed. We know it is 
not legislated nor wished into ex|K^rien€^. A great deal of effort is given to articubting the 
need for interaction » much less to careful ^camination of the strat^es employ^ to bring it 
about. What enables a statewide business rotmdtable to be effective in developing a common 
vision of reform? How do the Loc^ Education Funds sponsors go about building confidence 
and constituency support for the pubhc schools? What strategies do th^ employ? The 
business role as policy innovator is key and it depends on a strong understanding of how 
private sector influence is best used to influence the policy agenda. 

Another area where research could facilitate understaxnting is in the identification of 
problems that best lend themselves to solution via collaboration and partnership. It is true 
that combining the power of private and public sector agencies is the most effective way to 
t^kle tough problems like education reform at the state level or in central cities? Or do these 
collaborations interfSere with professional judgment and democratic governance to the 
detriment of school performance? How do pubUc-private partnerships affect other public 
service functions^ e,g., the pubUc works infrastructure^ health, welfare, employment 
training? What are the benefits/costs of involving non-government instiiutions in carrying 
out historically public darisions through partnership activity? What lessons do these 
partnerships offer for resource allocation and governance in the public sector? 

A third area of research concerns the partnerships themselves. There is a widely known 
folklore and much unsolicited advice about how to form them or raise money to keep them 
going. But little is known about the factors that threaten their existence or contribute to 
their vitality. Nor is it obvious what they do best. What is the nature of their most 
imjx>rtant contribution? Is it in creating stable coalitions for revenue? Do they enhance local 
capacity to manage change? Is their chief virtue simply in applying pressure on the education 
establishment? 

Much could be learned from a careful dccumentation of the enoniious variety of 
existing partnerships. If the i980s are any indication, the banker /philanthropists will 
probably find it easy to stay involved, but hard to sectu^e meaningfiil results. 1 hey do not 
spend the time needed to 'dentify strategic opportunities for real change and thus art likely to 
reinforce the status quo rather than lead in school reform. The poUcy innovators sue also 
likely to find the next da:ade difficult and frustrating, not for lack of gocd ideas but for lack 
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of the authontative power n^^eddl to enact the id^s they embrace. Not taking th^ time to 
uiK^tand the substantially diffident interests oi go%^mmient o&dals and cor|K>rate leadm 
will OTmplicate their efforts. The chan^ agents are most likely to find the next several years 
productive and exciting. Without a better understanding of the difference between marginal 
change and substantive reform than is now available to them, however, they are iikdy to be 
frustrate at the lack of bro^-based policy and system change. The dollar investments, if 
current patterns of involvanent are any indication, will be far too small to move entire 
sdiool districts. 

It is perhaps unrealistic to expect much more than is now product by the various forms 
of busims involvement in eduoition, (Mainly not before we understand them better. What 
the 1990s do offer is a diance to learn about the dynamics of current interaction patterns. 
There is a real need for more study of who is involved, for what reasons. And we need a 
stronger ^nse of how these interactions are transbted into the broader {xsUtical agenda of 
local conmiumties, states, and the nation. It is very difficult to speculate more about the 
nature of business involvement absent answers to these basic questions. 

Notes 

1 . A survey by the National Centrr for Edutation Statistics id^tified over 30,000 pitoerships m of 1987. 
r^peoding on definition and interpretation, : .h^ sources produce different figures. A recent survey of 500 
brge and 6000 small companies by the Committee for Economic Development found that half of the 
responding lar«^ comjwmes and 20% of the smaU compaiie^ have programs to assist sdiools. For an in- 
depth discussion of the partoership movment in public education, sec Otterbourg and Tiinpane (1986). 

2. It is fair to say tha* this broader rationak for business iavolveraent drives much of the activity in the 19805, 
Reojntly, we have seen corporate leaders such as David Kcaras of Xerox or Bill Woodside (retired 
executive of Primerica) express the view that education b a 'public good' of importance not just to 
employers but to society. For a more complete discussion of the argument, see Timpane (1982). 

3. The 7 Novemter, 1988 issue of Fortune magazine clearly expresses this point of view* suggesting that unless 
the private sector assumed greater interest in public education, there v^ould be little chance that major 
reform in American schooling would occur, Fortum held a national conference last year to discuss what 
business could do to turn the school around; see Fomne (198B). 

4. One good source fc» a review, particularly around education and training issues* is the National Insritute for 
Work and Learning (1981). With the re<^t increase in partnership ^tivity, a number of articles and 
booklets have been published by and those interest(^ in establishing partnerships; see for instance 
Chaffee (1980) and Shehon (1987). 

5. A fuller descriprion of the Coalition can be found in the Tir-...- chapter of this volume. 

6. 29 June 1989: memoranduni from Terry Peterson, Executive Director of the Joint Business-Edtication 
Suhcommittee of the South Carolina Education Improvement Act» to representarives of the educarion and 
business communities. 

7. There are obvious reasons in terms of capacity and resources. At the same time, each year a smaller and 
smaller proportion of all Americans work for large firms and this begs the question of the forms of 
involvement for small business that will work. 
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Business leaders and the poliHcs of school reform 



CW AxteU Ray and Rmlyn AHin Mkkehcm 
Unii^efsky of N^lh Carolim^ Clmrhtte 



Throughmit the history of public ediK:ation in the Unitai States, business leaders have, at 
various times and for various rea^ns, turnol their attendon to scbcK^ ^e&^rm. During the 
past decade corporate executives have once again become active in ^hool issues. 
contonporary invdv^^nent (^t^ around a wic^y-hdd view that public educadon is 
flawed, a view that has filtcTKi down from national to locd business iea^s. Local business 
le^iers* involveniOTt offers r^ardiers the opportimity to study the rhetork and |K>litics 
whidi surface in discu^ons ami debates al^ut school refbnn. 

The focal point of this c^se study is the *&int^t City' Task R^ce on Education and 
Jobs. Our res^rch and analysis reveal that the Task Force originatoi from a con- 
ceptualization of the n^ for educational reform, offered by bimi^s members and 
nominally accepts! by the entire Task Force as Intimate. Subsequently, the con- 
(^tuali2ation was enlarg^ and r^ormubt^, {mmarily tlux)u^ ideas and arguments 
^vam^ by educators. The enlaigai statonent recast the educational reform problem. 
RatW than reform of sch<K)l pr«^sses and curricula, the Task Force's coiKluding rqjort 
defined the bsue as the need to overcome the c^cits of low income families. 

This chapter cfcsoribes the processes by which various Task Force members presented 
evideiK^ and attempted to craft a consensus about the perceived deficits in education and 
accompanying ^ployment problems fming Sunl^lt City. We b^^n vdth a brief review of 
the historical interests of US business leaders in educational processes, the recent macro 
context, and then report and discuss the unfolding of the S(Kdal problems constmction 
process within the Task Fores. We conclude by discussing fiiturc research agendas. 

The faktorical context of bosmess interest in education 

'The Education Crisis: What Business Can Do* (Perry 1988), a Fortune magazine article, 
nicely captures the US business community's apprehension about s^ndary education and 
is just one among scores of examples of the current career of educarion-as-a-sodal- 
problem. The 19^, however, is not the first historical period during which business 
leaders have mobilized to intervene in education. In the early nineteenth century in 
Britain, for instance, the exj^ding bourgeoisie demand^ that commercial language - 
rather than classical languages - be taught in the universities along with commercial law 
and bookkeeping (Pollard 1965). 

At the dawn of the twenrieth c^tury, sorting and tracking were installed in US 
schools, some argue, to adbieve the ^efficient* alI<K:ation of students to the o<xupational 
sector (Spring 1976, H^debrand and Burns 1984). By 1910, the word Vocation' had gained 
vsddc curreni^ (Gilbert 1977), and the new d«:ade, charactrnzai by contention over how to 
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appro^ the issue, ctilminated in the 1917 Smith-Hughes Vc^tional Education Act 
(Lazarsen and Grubb 1974). 

In vocational schools* youngsters - mainly immigrant children - wo^ to leam not only 
English but also the ethic of internalised, in<^ividiialized work (GiK^ 1977: 112). Wriglejr 
(1982). Kat2 (1966), and Kat2nelson and Wdr (1988) chronicle the smiggles between local 
busing dites and the working da^ over the content and form of ^ucation in the United 
States during the Progressive Era, 

Bowks and Gintis (1976) review these devdopmrats and argue that the form and 
content of public education ^e dehn^ by a c^tral goal: reprodiKtion of labor power. 
Tension is created in the pursuit of this goal, howev^. The business community wants a 
dodle and ob^ent work fon^ in the lovm- levds of company hierarchies. The sort of 
education which pnKiiK^ this kii^ of worker is diffeent than that which college bound 
youngsters are expected to acquire.^ 

Following the &rst quarter of the cratury, cor|H>rate le^en^ int^est and active 
intervention in the ^iucational proo^ either contract^ or expanded depending on the 
economic and s<Kdal features of given pmc^. Following the 1968 upheavals in Paris and the 
shock of the Lordstown auto \/ork€rs' strike of the early 197fts (cf., Salpukas 1973), for 
example, a new set of a>n<^ms em^ged. The vrarking class was redefin^ as not 
imderediK:ated but as too educated. As a result, a re^^ssment of management t^^ques 
b^an. Many of the neo-huinan relations practices installed in oimf^nies during the early 
197fe were a direct response to the ^problem* of *blue a>llar blues* which business leadm 
now attributed to the unmet for particij^tion and autonomy among educated workers 
(Thompson 1983: (S). Meanwhile, sodal dentists argued that many wage earners were 
indeed over^ucated and overcredentialed for their tasks (Berg 1970, Braverman 1974, 
Collins 1979). By the dose of the 1970s, however, the overeducated worker seraiad to have 
dssapi^ared. 

Today, in a rather stunning reversal, corporate leaders complain that employees are 
badly amiffeducatal for their work roles. While some of their assertions are directed at the 
popularion of students who graduate from college, increasing emphasis is given to high 
school gr^uat^ and high school dropouts. These new underolucated workers, business 
leaders claim, are a result of the poor quality of secondary schcxils. 

The productivity crisis 

The construction of secondary education as a sodal problem must be consider^ within the 
context of another emerging social problon - the 'productivity crisis* - identified in the late 
1970s. The term 'productivity' tm^rwent redefinition during this peri<xl, moving from a 
concept workers used to make wage cbims, to one corporate leaders used to discuss 
economic stagnadon (Block and Bums 19^). Spector and Kitsuse point out that when 
existing terms are given new meanings, something important has happened (1987:8). In the 
case of the productivity crisis, corporate leaders stux^essfiilly appropriate! an intdlectual 
resource previously used by a OMitending group and establish^ the phrase 'producrivity 
crisis' as a widdy-stated and um^tically ao^^ political symlK>l. 

Corporate kaders soon began esqrforing posdble solutions to the productivity crisis. 
Two i^rticular methcnls of expmmentation d^rve mention - corporate culture and 
corporate j^tructuring because features of both are Icnig^ within the most recent attempts 
at secondary school reform. E^h of tl^se potential solutions to the productivity crisis, 
howev^, consisted of mechanisms internal to the US workpl^, while secoiuiary schcN^l 
reform attempts are aimai at an institution in corporations* external environment. 
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Corporate culture as a management technique, lauded by some (Peters and Waterman 
1982, Pascale 1985), and oriticaily analyzed by others (Ray 1986), was one possibility. 
Many company l^ders bdiseved that the utilization of intense methcxis of employee 
sodalizatton, together with the elalKsration of symbols and rituals would foster employee 
devotion to the fam th^eby promoting the generation of * excellent* (that is to say, 
productive) compani^. In general, this effort impUed that workers w^e to blame for the 
productivity orisis because of their lack of diligent effort. 

The other widdy practiced strat^ for solving the productivity crisis was corporate 
r^truci^iring. Companies l^:ame *lean and mean' with all excess fat (usually employe; 
often se lior, high wage employee) trimm^ away. Slimmed-down firms were expected to 
l^»me productive (Russell 1987), Restiucturing alone was not enough, however. The 
perceived need for intense and appropriate sodalization of employees remained. In the early 
1980s, business leaders began to ask, *Might needed sodalixation be accomplished before new 
workers enteral the workplace?* An afl&rmative answer to this qu^tion points to the 
reformation and restructuring of public schools in a renewed effort to ; loperly socialize 
future workers. 



Origins of the new claims directed at educadcm 

Just as these internal mechanisms to create more productive enterprii^ were being explored. 
An 0^ Letter to the Affwrkan ftopfe. A NA TION A T RISK: The ImpemUve far E^icatkr, f 
Reform (1983) was published by the National Commission on Exceiience in Education. Most 
of the members were educators or former educators* but the report, highly critical of the 
educational system, was impUdtly addressed to bxisiness l^fcrs. The language of the report 
conveys this address. It argued, for example, that one of the *r3w materials* already in place 
to reform the educational system was *the traditional belief that paying for education is an 
investment in ever-renewable human re^un^ that are more durable and &xible than capital 
plant or equipment . , . * (National Commission on Excellrace in Education 1983: 16). 

Additionally, the report warned, the US must have an educated work force to remain 
globally competitive. Inunedtately following its publication, busings leaders, caught up in 
the corporate culture frenzy, paid little heed to the report. Inde^, the recommendations of 
the Nation-at-Risk report dkl not seem to fell under the purvkw of business at ail since the 
solutions emphasize the nml for quality teachers and the correction of alleged weak context 
and process of education. Such indifference soon chang«l. 

The second round of activities l^gan when the Committee on Economic Devdopment 
(CED) appointed Owen *Brad' Butler, CEO of Procter & Gamble, to chair a group to 
conduct a broad range study to *assess the overall quality of the educational system, pinpoint 
the problems impaling its success, and suggest solutions to improve the public schools* 
(Butler in Levinc and Trachtman 1988: ix). The report* Invcsimg in Our ChiWetu Busmess and 
the Public Schaok^ appmed in 1985 a^id was prepared mainly by business leaders. Its tenor 
paralleled, and its conclusions reinforced the themes found in A Natim at Risk. Importantly, 
the CED report explicitly placed the business community at the center of public school 
reform. 

At the same time, President Reagan and Saretary of Education Bell began to speak out 
strongly in favor of business support of education to comj^sate for federal spending cuts 
particularly in the areas of vocational and adult education (Us^m 1986: 61, 104). Reagan 
insisted that federal aid to ^ucation had failed, and that the states, along with business, 
should expand their l^dership efforts in ^ucation (Useem 1986: 9). The activity of business 
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le^Hbrs m the educational arena mark^y during the dght years of the Reagan 
^ministration. 

Thus, by the middle ot the c^adb, the ft^kral government's withdrar/al and be still- 
vexing effects of the productivity crisis pushed educational reform to the forefront of business 
concerns aeating rather dramatic effects. By 1987, more tlian 300 business-initiated studies 
about the quality and content of ediKration, and si^^tions for reform h^ been compkted 
{Business RoundtaUe 1988). Tb^ was consensus among them that 'something needed to 
be done* since the allied weakness of the US dhicational system was one cause of the 
productivity crisis. Drawing on the corporate model in its recommendations for !^iKX>l 
reform, Keams and Doyle's (1988) book. Winning the Brain Race: A Bold Plan to Make our 
ScluH^ Competitive, captured the strong scdalization and restructuring themes of business 
leaders' current attempts. 



The oncmites^ ^grounds ^temenf* 

In any social dialogue, certain statements are offered and accept^ as the *grounds for 
belief in the view{K>ints and assertions bdng expressdl. These * grounds statements* (Best 
1987, Spector and Kitsuse 1987) articulate agreements regaiding socially important facts 
and values. They are pn^umably true and can evoked as a basis for accepting other ideas 
and inferences. Begimiing with A Nation at Risk^ and reafl&rm^ in hundreds of other 
studies* the same prevailing *grounds statement* (^t 1987) apf^ars in virtually every 
report. Briefly, it is that in order to r^aL;^ globally com|^titive, the US must have an 
educated workforce. Like any powerful grcnmds statement, this assertion smns intuitively 
envious and objectively neutral. Indeed th^ has been Uttle, if any, contention over it in 
any sector of US society. On the grounds of this global economic vulnerability, business 
ieadeis undertook to construct socially a definition of the educat ional problem. By linking 
economic competition to education the statement justified the involvement of business 
leaders in school reform. The grounds statement bt«)mes an 'intellectiial resource* (Block 
and Bums 1986), legitimating leaifers' intervention in what might otherwise be seen as a 
wholly eduj^tionai matter. Bolstered by reports which show US you^igsters lagging 
behind sttidents in other industrialized nations on standardize achievement tests, business 
leaders can use the statement to shaf:^ discussions about educational reform and to defect 
attention from j^ssible negative consequem^ of their own policies im-^-vi^ global 
competition. 

This grounds statements* asserting a link l^tween schooling and economic 
competition » capttires the attention of a wide cross-section of the American public. It draws 
together two distinct but relat^ scraal conditions which many be ojnsidered problematic 
and which are associated with the kind of deep mythic them^ and broad cultural 
preoccupations that attr^ and sustain media and pubhc attention (Hilgarten and Bosk 1988). 

The first problematic condition, found in the grounds statement, is the novel |xxssibility 
that the US may be at risk of losing (or has already lost) a position of leada^hip in the ^obal 
economy. The second problematic condition in the statement is the questionable availability 
of an educated work fon^ for the US ^nomy. Th^ problonatic conditions axe novel. 
Ordinary Americans ask in -may, *What? Do we not have an edu^t^ work force 
already?* Novd claims such ^ attract interest because they daim to identify critical new 
ph^omena (Best 1987). Thus, this grounds statement maintains rantrol over tl^ <k£nition 
of edtication-as-a-social-problem in a way which can successfidly compete against other 
assCTted social problems for m^lia and public a^^enrion (Hilgarten and Bosk 1988). 
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In this new statement ed\Kation is neither promoted for its own rake, nor to secure a 
more equal ai^ just society (KatEnelson and Weir 1988: 212). Thus, those who uncritically 
ao^t the new grounds statement implicitly Mglect earlier contentions that an educat^ 
dtizenry is important for a democratic society* and that education enables individuals to 
make more informed c^^siom concmiing child rearing, political participation, consumer 
choices, work, and leisure. In place of ckmoaratic and personal grounds, the new statement 
highlights the thmie that Mutation is important primarily because of its capacity to njscue, 
perpetuate, or enhance US business profitability. 

Things were getting wor^ 

One useful tactic for |»x>moting a particular social problem constniction is the assertion that 
things are getting worse, and more deterioration will surely «cur if something is not done 
(Best 1987). By 1987, the business oriented ground statement Ix^an to prcnkce a flood of 
bushiess oriented *things are gating worse* analyses. Heralded by the popular press, {Time 
1987, Business Week 1987, US News and World Repons 1987), a labor shortage suddenly 
appeared. Business leaders b^gan to bdieve, in part, that the ^product* of the ^ucarional 
systan was not only defective, but also in short supply. 

Simultm^usly, new reports 3lK>ut educational reform increasingly atxentuated the 
schools' failure to meet the chaUen^ |K>sed by low-ina)me and minority students (e,g., 
G?mmittee for Economic Development 1987). These reports suggested that it was not the 
entire educational system which i^ded to be reformed, but services for *3t risk* students: 
dro{K>uts aiKl non-coUege bound 3roungsters (rf., Daniels 1988). 

As exp^ed, the conceptualization of educational reform and global economic succ^s 
l^gan to undergo modification and become enlarged (Sj^-ctor and Kitsuse 1987). The 
following recent elaborations of the original grounds "tement then, are worth citing: 

A «fni-!itcrate populattoii cmnot suppc«t a pr(>ductive ^notny, (Fmn 1987) 

Pomty amJ ignoramce could cause shortages of qiulifial workm and tbreatec America's stance in a global 
economy, (CED 1987) 

If ^€ don't keep tliem in schooJ and do a l^ter job of educating tb^^ wbo will do tht work that enables the LIS 
to compete succcssfuDy m ^ gk^al n«arket|^«». {Bancess Rotmdtaiife 1988! 9) 

{flHicracy is a] meaadng prdskna which threatens our c^uaffy aad our democrKy. (H^««^er l%8) 

Thus, towards the end of the I9&k, corjKjrate leaders still directed their attention at the 
'restructuring' of the educational system (Perry 1988, Keams and Doyle 1988), but placed 
increasingly heavy emphasis on low-income and minority students. At the national level it is 
clear that the concerns of business l^cfers about education are directly linked with the 
productivity crisis, the growing inabihty of US business to maintain global market 
leadership, and, most recently, a domestic labor shortage which is forcing businesses to hire 
workers previously labell^ unemployable, 

Secoti<lary education as a social problem: a case study 

Over the last few years committees and task forces have been formed in many 
communities to discuss the 'educational problem*. These la:al groups tend to he 
comjKJsed of more than one sector of the community. Their deliberations, colored by lcK:al 
history, coahrions, and events, take on a different character th^n those at the national 
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levd. In the next few sections, we import a study of a Ic^ educational reform task force in 
Sunbdt City. We present and then analyze the content and form of this community's 
debate, discourse and ultimate consensus on how to appioach the educational reform 
problem. 

Members of the Sunlit City Task Force on Education Jobs originally concurred 
with the popular formulation of the grounds statement (i<e., a better schooled work forc^ 
is nmkd for business reasons). Businm membm insisted that the basic problem with new 
workers is jkkjt di^j^ine iink^, in turn, with low-income and minority status* This, 
they asserted, nmi^ to be remediated in the schools. Memben of the Task Force cbshed 
when business l^tdm urged that sodalizatior be moved from existing schools to a 
centralized vocational education high school. Educators on the Task Force argued that 
existing ^ool or^mizations were adequate. Following the nadonal trend, these 
educators daim^ that w^ fmiilics, not schools, cause undi^plin^, unmotivated 
students. Proper ^odaUeation, they asserted, needs to o^or when children are very young 
- the high ^ool years are too late. 

While the business it^uJers initiated and promoted the investigation into secondary 
^ucation, their influence on the outcome of the Task For<^ was not as pronounced as 
some might expect. Sur{msingly, influence flowed from the educational community 
towards business rather than the other way round. Given the business role in initiating the 
reform effort, the outcome was both counter-intuitive and pusading. The promses by 
which this (Kxurred, then, is of interest to both micro and macro scKnal analysts. 

Itie ^tting 

Sunbdt City is a rapidly growing city with a population of nmly 400,000 within a 
metropoHtan area of well over a million people. Over the past few years high technology and 
related manufacturing, along with finairaal and shipping companies, have moved to Sunbelt 
City for its mo<krate cUmate and to take advantage of low cost land, living and labor. 
Notably, midcBe and upper level managOTient and technical emfrfoy^ have relocated with 
their £rms. 

The Sunt^lt School District is geopaphically quite large (500 square miles), include 
about 74,000 students and was cfesegr^gated by court order in the early 1970s. The student 
fK)pulation is almost 40% bl^. Busing and annual pupil re-assignments are utilizai to 
maintain racial balance. Initially a source of sotous community conflict, the desegregation 
plan became a source of widespread community pride. Recently, however, cx)mplaints about 
busing and pupil re-assignment have b^n increasing, especially from relocated newcomers. 

In early 1987, following a Chamber of Commerce survey documenting some members* 
dissatisfectioii with yoimg new employees, ^ the emergeiK:e of public complaints about 
both ^OJndary schools and their g?-^uates by comf^y officers who had relocated to Sunlit 
City, the Chamber staflF organized a retr^t for business leaders to discuss the major issues 
confronting business in Sunbdt City. The survey results were taken as evidence that 
•something is wrong with the schools,* and the Education and Employment Task Force was 
bom the following month. 

The chancdlor emeritus of a Icnai uni^^sity was appointed chair of the Task Force by 
the pr^ident of the Chamba of Commerce. Other a>nmiunity roOTibers invited to serve 
include sev^al high ranking officers of bus^-iesses of various sizes, representatives of the 
community rallege and the department of education of Sunbelt University, highly placed 
Sunbelt City «Jiool district staff, a local school board member, a state school Ix^ani member, 
and an o&o^ of the local teachers' ass<xiarion. Also serving w^e officers of the Urban 
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League and the state Employment &curities Commission, an elected local goveniment 
representarive, and the director of tl^ Chamte^. Blacks comprised approximately one-sixth, 
arKi women one-foiirth, of the Task Force meml^hip. 

The Task Force meetings usually took place in meeting rooms in the Chamber 
headquarters. At the first Task Force mating, the chair appointed a busings subcommittee 
who^ chaige vvas to articulate con<^nis about ^iucation and the work force shared by the 
corporate community. The business subcommitt^ meetings were conducted in executive 
dining rooms at the rorfKnrate l^adquartars of the chair of the si^bcommittee. Two of the 
business sul«x>mmittee meml:^ ware recent arrivals in Sunbelt City, having relegated with 
their corfK>ration hi^tdquarters and €main operations. As we lata* learned, these two men 
were largely responsible for the emphasis on education at the Chamber* s retreat. 

Sources and met/iodb <^ da^ coUeeticm 

This research project began in late 1987 with a grant of ^xess to all Task Forc^ meetings 
by the chair who introdu<^ us to the membm. We briefly described our anticipated roles 
as ob^rvers, not participants. We attraded all meetings, the busi^ss su^mmittees 
meetings, writing committee meetings, and the ^signature breakfast* and press conference 
during which the Task Force RefK^rt was sign«J by all members* Since the meetings were 
fairly large the presence of two researchers was unobtrusive and enhanced the reiiabihty of 
the record^ field notes. In addition, each of us kept an interpretive journal.^ 

Interpretation of the Task Force deliberations and report relied on a social 
constructionist analysis (Spwtor and Kitsuse 1987). This persp^ve alerted us to changes 
in language, members* attributions of cau^, their discussions of strategy, assessments of 
effects and outcomes, analyses of fKihrical alignments and so forth. The approach cautions 
against the research^ evaluating or judg^ng whether or not members* claims, arguments, 
and s<x:ounts are vahd or accurate; nor may ihe research team assign or impute motives to 
members. Recent constrtjctionist formulations suggest paying special attention to the 
'vernacular resources* memWs use and how they use the^ re^urces (Ibarra and Kitsuse 
1989). The emphasis, then, is on the process by which members launch, dcHect and 
subvert contending claims and counter claims, and how conflict and consensus are created. 

The data and findings 

The initial Task Force meeting featured a talk by the director of the Chamber. He repeated 
the grounds statement Unking education and economic development, incorporating into it a 
problem statement. What is neol^, he said, are *higher ^ucational skiUs and capabilities' to 
*match employers* net^' so that the US can successfully 'compete vrith otho^ countries', 
and so that Sunbelt City can *compete with other cities*. With the context defined this way, 
the chair identified two specific pttrposes for the Task Force. The first was to encourage 
business memfc^s to tell educators what they expect and nml from young new employees, 
aal to describe what kinds of workers they were actually cAtaining. fecond, business 
members were to articulate ways that they could help Vacation meet business ne^s. 

At the first business subconunitt^ meeting, members discussed their own personal 
agendas. The suba>mraitt^ chair, one of the relenrated corporate leaders, declared that his 
relocated employe were very *unhaf^y with the schools*. The Chambo' assigned a support 
staflF member who attended all business subcommittee meetings. This staffer warned the 
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chair that *empioye^* kids are act the major concou of the Task Force'. The owner oi a 
small business worried about dropouts. The other rekx^ated meml^ was especially inter^ted 
in better science and technical programs in schools. 

Soon, however, the business subcommittee b(^an to systematically discuss what is 
expected and neid^ (rom yoimg woHs:ers. Sul^mmittee members expressed dissatisfaction 
with, a*^ one memter put it, the *pn^ucts* of the schools. These fHr<Khicts were workers 
with disappointing and troubl^me traits. The most trembling were 'immaturity* 'failure 
to show up on time\ mA the ^n^ that workers believe owners 'owe them something*. 
Mentioned last were aca(^[nic skills like reading, writing, and c imputing. The traits that 
era[^oyer$ most wanted to s<£ in pros|^ive employe^^ I'^^^rc 'maturity', *pride in 
workmanship*, Mnter^t in bdng part of the company', *tiainabiiity% ^responsibility', 
^social disd|^ine that resf^s and unckrstands authority*, 'sensitivity towards othm*, 
^realisrk ex|^n:at}0ns of wwk and ^ploycrs\ and bettor oral ai^i writing skills. Because 
th^ was only one owner of a small business on the suboommitti^, the meml^rs proj^ed 
that small business would account fc^ a large pro|^rtion of mw jobs, membm agreed to 
hold a one-time mating with seized owners and exmitivcs of small business^. 

The next subcommitt^ meeting iiKluckd the top managers and owners of 24 small 
businesses. The chief of&c^ of an anployment agency also attended and remark^ to one of 
the researchers that the needs of many small businm prople for iow skill, entry levd 
workers* but * there just aren*t enough*. This theme was repeated by others at tl^ meeting 
who were weU aware of the reported 3% ui^mployment rate in Sunbelt City and county. 
The key comments which mierged from the small business subcommitt^ meeting indud^: 

Young people coming out of high school ha^ too many choices tmd *cm go their own way*, 

it't like they havr thdr own unions 'omsc they can ka[ve one job and jmt go «lown the street* to find snother. 

Tb^££ t$ a Luit of ffiotivslion whkh fsfi*t bcisg taught in iht! schools. 

Kids to think thry can get rich qu^rk. 

You ci*i*! I nd wofk«s tvilling to be trained. 

They Rted t y hMTn to do what prt^^ tell them to. 

Other rem^^rks weic concerned with personal appearance, adaptability, and doing more than 
*just l^ing there' . The employment ofl&c^ complainol that he had the applications of 100 
personnel specialists but could not find a fork lift driver; *all kids are bring pushed to go to 
college', he gnmibled; vocational skills are l^ng *downgr^fed*. Tlie own^ of an air 
conditioner installation and service company agrml by saying that education 'has gotta &nd a 
way to put honor back in the blue collar* . The chair of the business sul^mmittee responded 
that many of the problems were due to the fact that there was *no centralized vocational high 
school in Sunbelt City - kids are in ^teric dasses where they get no motivation'. A smaU 
business owner sdd^ that *vcK:ationaI <Hjucation could be to combat dropouts*. 

The first few meetings confirm«l that 'common smse* notions that we, as researchers, 
had expected to ob^rve. Business leaders said they want^J stronger basic K^demic skills^ but 
repeatdtty, and more emphatically, (fescril^ delkierKies in student or worker Miavioral 
traits. In essen<^, these le^rs re{x>rt^ being faced with discipline problems during a j^icxl 
of tight bbor markets, never a comfortable position for business owners (Ramsey 1977, 
Edwards 1979, Braddock and McPartland 1987). In this finding, our original hunch about 
what business leaders * really* wanted was confirmed and became part of the data (Spector and 
Kitsuse 1987: 63). The question was, now that mwibers agreed on a common definition ot 
'the problen* with education, where would thdr deUl^rations lead them? Vocational 
education soon b^rame the pivotal issue around which discussion and debate swirl^. 
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Reec^m^iiciiiig die *real* prc^lem ol^secesidb^ education 

Basied on the smaU buriness exc^tives' remarks, the chair began to reshaj^ the definition of 
the problem witli education. It was not education per se that was a f^oblem. Rather the 
problem was that non-ooU^ bound high schcK)i stu<fcnts were learning neither the 
ohiCt^tiond skills nor the £sd[dine'D<^ded for oitry level jobs. His cbims-making ^ivity 
involved saying that *vO'tech [vocational-technkal] kids are too tprmd out' among the 
district's ten hi^ S4 hc^s and may ^distract college bound kids in, say, social stuc^es*. He 
summed up by suggesting that such students *may be better- off in a separate school'. The 
Chamber staff member ^lemarked that th^ ccntraUzation of vocational ^ucation ' gets around 
to r^* because it *niay le^ to the resegr^ation erf black and whites*. The chair, however, 
a>ntinued his tack, md declared that *pridie must be put b^ in vo-tech education'. 

Tliis meeting m^ast the claims-making acti^rfties of the group. The probk n was no 
longer secondary edi^cation in gei]^alt but the population of low*isicome and minority 
youngsters wbc might be scKiali^^ as productive workers via a centralised v<Kalional 
educatbn lugh schod. A subtext was OTierging concerning the potential r^ and social cbss 
resegr^tion of the ^ool district. The irafKjrtam^ of this subtext was later confirmed by 
infcmnants who had been Task Forc^ members^ 

The business subcommittee cxpres^ a continuing t^d to learn the opinions of the 
broader Sunbelt City biisness conununity and l^^me engaged in designing a survey of all 
Chamba^ raemlws, inquiring about their satisfaction or dissatisfection with new birees, tlK* 
^ondary schocd system, the a>n:miunity coU^, vocational education, and so on. Hie next 
few subcommittee meetings focused on survey design, but were also chanicterizcKl by smous 
discussions of vocational ^Jucation, its potential centrali2:ation, and ways to make it more 
appealing to students. 

The chair, at the close of one subcommittee meeting, d^lared that his rekK:ated 
employees were *livid* about the ^ools. At subsequent sulKX>mmittee meetings, the chair, 
usually informally before or after a session, made remarks such as his 'employees blame the 
new superifitendent for busing', and that he knew he *could not change busing\ The chair 
stated his final ranarks on this issue at tl^ end of a session with an order to the researdi team 
*Sc^ologist5, put your pencils down!* He then assert^ that his company wanted *everyone* 
who was presently sitting on the school board and running for re-elmion in the upcoming 
election *thrown off. He concluded with the view vhat his *employees aren^t opposed to 
buying; they just don't like what's going un in the classroom; ii*s disgusting?'^ 

The esilaF[^ment of the pounds statement 

The business subcommittee prepared, disseminated, and analyzed the results of its survey 
over a three-month f^od. Simultaneously, the general Task Force meml^ship met and 
were addressed by invited experts whc discussed various ways of understanding the problem 
with education. As these disci^ssions progressdl, the grounds statement began to change and 
expand. 

A number of Task Force mcambo's expressed a great deal of ojnccm about dropouts. An 
adult literacy exfH^rt show^l the National Alliance for Business film *The 4th R: Readiness 
to Work' which heavily supports business involvement in education. The film emphasizes 
the fact that minority students will make up a large fK)rtion of the workforce by the year 
2000. The film also implies that if these youngsters are undereducated and do not find good 
jobs, social chaos will occur. 
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At a later meedug, the repr^^tative of the state Employment fecurity Commission 
fs-ojected the niimlKjrs of new workers n^ded by the ye^ ^TOO and discussai the preparation 
they will need. He pointed out that non-white and immigrant workers will constitute 53% 
of the workforce by the turn of the century. AMrionally, he reported that greater use of 
tem|K>rary workers and contracting-<Mit is expect^. He pr^ictdi *growing income 
divisions and expanckd wage inequality*. 

Task FoKx members, esf^ally educators^ b^an to emphasize the role of low Income 
children, their parents, and chopouts in creating the all^td prrfjlem. The core message of 
the National AUiance of Business film was refoenced as justification for expanding the 
^oumls statement. Now that numbm of minonties had l^n counted, thdr expansion 
estimate, and the numbm of fiitiue j<^s hsd l^n ojunted and the workforce ^pansion 
measured, a new tag line couW be attach^ to the grounds statement at the local level: if we 
don*t sec to it that low-income and minority childrai are better ^cat^, there will be not 
only a shortage of skilled workers whidb hin<kTs the competitiveness of US business, but 
tWe is also the potential for soda! upheaval* 

Low meome cJiildbea and their parents as die *real' 7robIem 

Further Task Forc^ meetings featured more expert analyses and formal prestations by local 
«iuc3tors, who elaborately de^b^ and d^einfcd district programs. Discussions were 
frequently punctuated by the ranking official of the ^h^ district emphasizing * at-risk kids' 
and 'children having children*. These youngstm watch too much tdevision whidi *lcads to 
mindlessness and crime*, he insbtdi. As a r^ult, many drop out and *l^come.a drag on 
sod "he challen^ was, the sdi(K>l district official summarize, *to bring these children 
b^.^ „ J the mainstream* and give thrai the *attitu<fes and skills' which wcHild help them. 

At a subsequent meering, a Task Forc^ member who is a public school teacher and 
he^ f.f the Teacher's Assodation gave a talk alK>ut the importance of parents to the child's 
educational success. In a passionate voice he asserted that it is *the bck of parental 
involvement' that gives education all of its problem . These youngsters dxop out and 
•diminish the quality of life* for everyone. All of us need 'locks on our doors*. He 
exhorted everyone to 'join hands* to solve this *debihtating, ruinous problem which leads 
to relentless corrosion'. The family is the *crux of the problem*. The dir^rtor of the 
Chamber ronark^i that 'we*re talking about major, major sodal problems*. He 
speculate that *the only way* to ckal with problems of this magnitude may be to follow 
the example of Israel where *thexe are programs which take very small children from their 
famihes and raise them in <x>ll^tive situations and then return them to their families*. The 
chair of the Task Force observed that during his trip to China he was impr^sed by the 
*disdphne' of very young, coll^vely-organi^ed children. *Of cour^, that's too 
regiment^*, he quickly added. The seed had been planted, however, and extended 
discussions of early childhood intervention, educarion, and care continued at subsequent 
ni«:tings. 

The ^tKators and thdr invited ex|^s placed a great deal of emphasis on the positive 
featiires of existing publk education process, programs and f^^nnel. Simultan^usly, 
blame for problems was placal on bw-income and minwity students and their parents who 
aUegedly imped«I the ^ucational proc^. Thus school personiK^, rescinding to the 
all^ations which formed the Task Forc^ in the first plat^ - that thdr programs created 
prc^l^s for OTiployers* rompetitive abiUty - counta'ed with claims that low-income 
families were the real problem. 

During this penod, which lasted through three Task Force m^tings, business 
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of&cial pre-empted the force of the former's presentation by revealing a major vocational 
education success and then hammered away at his familiar theme, that the problem wss 
low income and minority children/parents. At this point there was consensus about the 
defoiition of *the problem*. Both sides agreed that disadvantaged youngsters and their 
parents are the crux of the issue. The solution - or nature of needed school (or punil) 
reforms - remained very much under contention, however. 

The chair of the business subcommittee later angrily cx)mpl3iiied to one of the 
researchers that the businci: subcommittee's Chamber support man should have alerted 
him to the school district's successful vocational education program. He now believed that 
the Chamber was not entirely the ally of business but had its own *program\ Rather than 
dealing with pressing issues, he felt the Chamber was most interested in "attracting and 
keying [business] people here'. The chair also mentioned that his relocated employees, 
numbenng more than half of the population of his large firm, thought that Sunbelt City 
schools were 'terrible'. He, personally, wished to see the Sunbelt School District 
geographically divided in half, which would mean shorter bus rides. 

Outside experts and dbe emergence of a rival solutioii 

Further speakers at Task Force meetings included experts from outside the local area. One 
featured speaker was a former governor who is active in educational reform at the national 
level. He twice repeated the earlier, shorter version of the grounds statement: good 
education is necessar)^ for 'global strength'. The governor also promoted the expansion cf 
education for four-year olds, especially those who are disadvantaged and 'don't get it at 
home'. A member of the business subcommittee attempted to emphasize the absence of 
centralized vocational education as the problem, and added that if there were only one or 
two vocational education high schools in Sunbelt City, business could be more effectively 
donate the necessary * technology and expertise'. The ex-govemor saw some merit in the 
argument but added that focusing on current technology * neglects how technology 
changes too fast, and then what will the kids dc [with their outmoded skills']'? 

The chair of the State Board of Education also made a presentation to the Task Force. 
He emphasized the need for early education of disadvantaged children, including three- 
year olds, to bring them up to 'parity*. With a projected dropout rate of 40%, tb' key 
was to reach disadvantaged children early - these youngsters are creating 'chaos in our 
schools' and will eventually cost millions of dollars in social costs. He repeated the 
governor's point about the drawbacks of teaching narrow skills such as those learned in a 
centralized vocational education program. 

Not only had the business subcommittee been defeated on presentation day, 
subsequent meetings were dominated by experts who placed heavy emphasis on Early 
Childhood Education which became the principal competing 'solution' to the problems in 
schools. 

Throughout the final stages of the Task Force deliberations business leaders kept 
inse^-ting remarks about the need for centralized vocational education. The ranking school 
district ofticial, however, forcefully finessed each attempt by first reiterating the social and 
curricular drawbacks of centralized vocational education, and by consistently repeating the 
shortcomings of a particular population of students. The numbers of low income 
youngsters were expanding, he insisted, *it's going to get worse!' Concerning these 
students, the official added, *if there were a thousand jobs available and a thousand kids to 
fill them it would do no good'. These children simply *don't have the work ethic*. 
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Hence, employers will be ^getting the lowest of the low*. The state school board member 
on the Taik Force back^ this analysis, noted that high and low income workers are 
getting * further and further apart' and pleaded 'poverty must be stressed in the Report'. 

The Report 

The elaborated grounds statement defining the education problem was repeated in the 
Report. After particular reference was made to students who are illiterate, semi-literate» or 
dropouts, the Re{K>rt insist^ that *As the US struggles to compete in global economic 
markets, the nation can ill afford such a flagrant waste of human resources'. The nearly 
50-page document contained frequent references to impoverished families, and most 
solutions to this problem accentuated Early Childhood Education. References to 
'selectively centralizing' some vocational education courses were buried among several 
dozen other recommendations. The general theme was that the children in poor families 
needed to be resocialized through the educational system, and the earlier the better. 

The business leaders who initially backed Chaml^r efforts to form the Task Forc^ - 
leaders who vociferously identified the alleged problem as de-centraUzed vocational 
education and promoted the solution of centralized vocational «iucatioi* ~- were ultimately 
rejected. While the Report acknowledged that current vocational education programs 
could be improved, it emphasized the view that the real problem is the low income and 
minority children populating both the schools and the existing vocational education 
programs. These 'at-risk* youngsters lack the role-modeling, values and social discipline 
needed to either acquire school knowledge or diligently perform on the job. 

Discussion 

Our case study illuminates the process by which active community forces dynamically 
interact to shape school reform. By closely recording the activities and opinions of the 
community leaders involved in the Task Force, we learned how ihe definition of *the 
problem' in secondary education shifted from lack of centralized vocational education for 
low income students to the shortcomings of low income students and their families. With 
this shift came a shift in 'the solution* from a centralized vocational-high school to the 
formation of Early Childhood Education programs. 

The flow of influence between contending groups 

The key question in this study is: how did a group of business leaders powerful enough to 
generate the formation of the Task Force fail to achieve their goals? The Task Force data 
offer three clues to answering this question. 

First the dramatic counter evidence offered by the ranking Simbelt City school official 
on the presentation day of the business subcommittee's survey results did not help the 
business leaders* cause. This educator's skillful elaboration of the prevailing grou ids 
statement was even more influential. After adopting the business community's language 
ind general concerns, he was joined by other educators in using business leaders' own 
suggestions to elaborating the problem. Thus, concern over the schools' role in creating 
serialized young workers was transferred into an assertion that low-income students 
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create problems iti schcK)Is. The <^se data reveal how one community group influerc^ 
another when a topic is identified and members hold divergent views (cf.. Barley et aL 
1%9). Though the educators initially appeared to have been *enculturated* into the 
business leaders' views, they were actually using the business model to launch their own 
arguments. This is at odds with the results expected by Spector and Kitsuse (1987: 8) who 
predict that the group which adopts the language of a competing group will not achieve 
its goals. 

Second, some key business Task Fon^ memb^s became j^rsuaded that the educators* 
goals were worthy. We learned, for example, that between twelve and fifteen phone calls 
took place betw^n the rankin^? school district official and the chair of the business 
subcommittee* One of the resea:rchcxs interviewed iUe diair of the business subcommittee 
following the publication of the Report. When asked about the relative neglect of 
vocational education in the Report ♦ the chair grimaced, apj^ared embarrased, and 
remarked that the ranking school district official 'impressed me' with his argument that, 
when it comes to socializing low income children soda! integration is important for 
learning middle class values* in order to produce some *sua:ess stories'- Separating low 
income students from the mainstream 'is not such a good idea'. 

Third, using a strategy of hammering away at the theme of the alleged defects of low 
income families, educators on the Task Force were able to marshal various experts to speak 
and to elidt and recdve strong support for Eaily Childhood Education. In this way they 
deflected attention away from centralized vocational education. 

The local educators, addressing the Task Force, were primarily concerned with 
defending the Sunbelt City sch<K>l system, presenting evidence of the relative suoress of the 
system as a whole and of various spedal programs which the school district offers - 
including the currently dispersed vocational education program. Their unspoken agenda - 
confirmed in subsequent interviews with Task Force participants - was to avoid any 
reform changes which might lead to the resegregation of the schools. In their attempts to 
keep the upf^r hand in this battle, however, educators had to resort to a taaic which 
contains a gbring irony. In order to attempt to reject and then subvert the claims and 
efforts of business people to install concentrated vocational ^ucation programs, educators 
repeatedly told the Task Force that the primary reason why centralized vocational 
education could not solve the problem is that low income and minority children and their 
parents are themselves the problem. 

Paradoxically, then, educators utilized a poor-as-devtant argument to preserve a 
desegregated schools system valued primarily because ir attempts to treat all children as 
equal and provide an escape path for the poor. In the contest over the causes and solutions 
of 'the problem' faring Sunbeh City schools, educators achieved their goals by successfully 
dodging the centralized vocational education bullet with its resegregation implications^ 
yet managed to maintain cordial relations with the business community on which they 
depend for technical and finanrial support. Cordial relations with the business community 
were purchased, however, by recasting the poor and their children as the real source of 
school failures. 

In this case, in this locale, as this moment in history, particular business leaders did 
not achieve their goals as they understood them. The implicit goal of some of the 
members of the business subcommittee - the partial resegregation of the schools - would 
have to wait at least until the next school board election. 
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In a very real sense, the expanded grounds statement ^ that uncfereducated low income 
and minority students jeopardize not only the competitive position of US business in the 
global economy but the foundations of sc^ety itself is rapidly becoming *taken for 
granted'. Within the context of continuing productivity problems^ a labor shortage, and 
growing numbers of the poor, the stat^ent is laden with cherishetl, symbolic values such 
as worldwi<*e US economic leadership, quality education, and finally, concerns about 
threats to US security. The statement is poll Jcal, a mechanism that smres to direct our 
attention toward one particuh: set of social prc^lems and away from other issues which 
may be just as troubling. 

There are clear paths for further r^arch now that the expanded grounds statement is 
illuminated. Most obvious, educational reform and policy-making activities need to be 
critically re-analyzed by bracketing and viewing with skepticism the linguistic and 
symbolic baggage of the grounds statement concerning the need for school reform. We 
suspect, in other words, that policy-makers, and even social scientists, have not been 
immune to the non-critical aa^tanc^ of the business - oriented statement. Quite possibly 
it is the uncritical acceptam^ of this grounds statement that is responsible for the lack of 
lasting positive effects from reforms adopt^ since the release of A NaHm Risk (Elmore 
and McLaughlin 1988, Keams and Doyle 1988, Perry 1988). If important elements in the 
prevailing grounds statement distort reality, reforms which flow from its are unlikely to 
succeed. 

Another research direction worthy of pursuit is an analysis of the degree to which 
educators are caught in the middle between two social classes. Do business leaders want 
schools to simply socialize the burgroning {K>pulation of improverished youngsters to 
accept low paying jobs in the direct opposition to the opportunity themes of equity- 
oriented rhetoric? Is there really an anti-youth movement afoot (Best 1987)? To what 
exent do demands from business leaders contradict the expressed goals of public education 
in a democratic society? To what extent do educators consciously fend off these demands, 
if at aU? 

Underlying the rhetoric of school reform in the US, is a broader theme, one linked to 
the growth of poverty and the issue of race. In a rather ambiguous statement, but one 
which captures the essence of this emerging theme, John L. Clendenin, CEO of Bell 
South declared: 

Businesses like mine need lots of people. We can'i afford to have orie-thtrd of the people in this country in the 
undercla&s. If we don*t do somethmg soon, we* 11 be in a heap of trouble, (quoted in Lopez 1989). 

Anxiety about the possibility that this 'heap of trouble' would involve widespread 'social 
chaos' arose occasionally at Task Force meetings. And the theme of potential social unrest 
has surfaced elsewhere in the popular press (e.g., Hagemeyer 1988^ Erlich 1988). One 
educator warns, fur instance, that if whites keep getting * top-tier jobs, it is a recipe for 
scxnal dynamite' (quoted in Raspberry 1988). 

The disenfr^chis^l children of poveny may already be engaging in their own social 
movement of sorts. By dropping out of school and *job hopping* as if *they have their 
own union', they may be engaged in an inarticulate claims-making activity of their own 
(Critchlow 1986, Mickelson 1990, Weis 1985). They may well be creating the volatile 
situation suggested by Horowitz and Liebowitz (1968), and predicted by many business 
people and educators. In short, dropouts and *undereducated* high school graduates may 
be engaged in a type of political activity, even if non-collectve at this point, which may 
give rise to serious class struggle (Shaw 1987, Willis 1977). 
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Notes 

1. There is evidence that in many cases schools do not, in fact, successfully reproduce compliant workers. 
The resistance literature (Apple and Weis 1983, Giroux I9a3, Weis 1985, Willis 1977) argues that while 
schcols may be designed to, among other things, reproduce the social division of hbor, working cLiss 
people and minorities often resist this, Liston's (1988) critique of radical accounts of schooling provides a 
good summary and 2n;*lysis of this argument, 

2. We also attended other public meetings relevant to our topic (e.g., school board meetings) and conducted 
semi-structured interviews with key members of the Task Force after deliberations were completed and 
the Report was issued. Finally, we collected many local reports and dcKruments from the community 
college, univenity, the Chamber of Commerce, and other groups cod agencies associated with child care, 
literacy, labor markets, and human resources. 

3. We reconstructed our notes .n the classic spot to accomplish such a task, a nearby employees* restroom. 
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The last several decades have witnessed a quickening temjK) uf change and increasing 
turbulence in the politics of Australian education. Rec^t chsuiges are driven by, or at least 
associated with, a gradual integration of the g\<^ economy and the commitment of 
Australian political leaders to resolve domestic gnomic problems and, make the nation 
'internationally competitive'. SiiK^ the S«x)nd World Wai% the Austrahan federal 
government in Canberra has taken over income-taxing jK>wer from the states and 
gradually exercised the *iK>wer of the purse' to increase foxKJing and extend f^eral 
involvement in education. This long term trend has been slowo) und^ the current Labor 
govoimient, where the ascendancy of neo-conservative economic rationalist thinkitig, 
together with fears about Australia's grovring international and the non- 

competitiveness of the labour force, has 1^ to contradictory educational policies (Smart 
1987). Perhaps the best examples of contradictory tendracy are in the ar^ of regulatory 
controls over school programs and operations. On the one hand, Canberra is pushing for 
mcreasftl {mvatization and deregulation of higher education mstitutions and the forgoing 
of stronger links between education institutions and the ecx>nomy. On the other hand, 
intrusive centralized jKjlicy from Canberra is used as a key strategy for p-omoting these 
outcomes. 

This chapter addresses significant topics in the politics of education that will shape 
Australian secondary education into the twenty-fint century. Foremost are trans- 
formations in the poUty of Australian education, including the f^bral restructuring of the 
education portfolio, the decentralization and centralization of state education systems and 
the increased politicization of the educational policy process. Efforts by the government to 
relate education to national economic needs are reflected in attempts to reform curriculimi 
at both the ftwieral and state levels and in the growing debate about secondary school 
assessment and certification. Finally, in s country where nearly 30% of all students attend 
private schools, the issue of federal and state aid to private schools is always present. 

IVansformattoits in the polity of Australian educatioa 

Largely because of differences in their educational frmding m^hanisms, education policy 
responses by the federal governments of Australia and the United States are likely io 
continue to diverge into the twraty-first century. Clark and Astuto (1987) have noted the 
dramatic diminution in the f^leral role in the United States under the Reagan 
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sdministration and the substitution of the 'bully pulpit* for dollars and categorical 
programs. By contrast, under the Hawke Labor Government since 1983 - especially uncter 
the fcirc^ful new education minister John Dawkins - the Australian govamment has 
inCTeased its involvement in education policy and pressed for stronger linkages between 
the education sector and the business, employment and training sectors. In this section, 
we discuss four changes in the polity of Australian education: the federal restructinring of 
the education portfolio; restructuring of higher education; state eflForts at decentralizing 
the highly centralized state education systems; and the growing poUticization of the 
education policy process. 



Federal restructuring of ihe education portfolio 

A major action taken by the federal government to link ^ucation more closely to national 
economic needs was the amalgamation in 1987 of the Departments of Education and 
Youth Affairs with the Dqjartment of Employment and Training to create a new 
Department of Employment, Education and Training (DEET). This step was taken for 
two reasons* First, it reflated the d^ire of Bob Hawke to have fewer tat larger 
ministries. The mega-ministry concept, driven by concerns for administrative efficiency 
and economic policy co-ordination, has led to many mergers. Education was no exception. 

Second, joining eduoidon with employment and training, and especially the 
deliberate placOTient of ^employment* Kfore *educ3tion* in the title of the new 
department, were res|X)nses to the l^ef that outcomes from the compulsory education 
system are not matched to the need of the national ^>nomy. Statistics on the high rate of 
unemployment among youth and the country*s relatively low retention rates in upper 
secondary and tertiary education reinfor^ ^neraUy held views, particukrly among 
industrialists, that the present educational system was inadequate. 

Not everyone supported the view that the Australian ^ucation system was 
l^crming poorly, however. The govemment-appomted Quality of Education Review 
Committee (1985), for example, asserted that there was no evidence to show that 
cognitive outcomes had improved or worsened over the fifteen years prior to 1985. 
Nevertheless, their report did note AustraUa*s changing economic status including the 
downturn in economic growth, the rise in youth unemployment, the deterioration in the 
labor market and the obsolete nature of education and training for a post-industrial 
a:onomy. While these economic issues weie mentioned only in passing in that report, 
these matters soon came to dominate gox^emraent thinking. As a result, the pohty of 
Australian ^hication was restmctuml to break down the poUtical isolation of the 
Department of Education and pl^ it in the context of emplo5mnient, productivity and 
training » 

The principal characteristic of this reform in polity is to treat education not as 
something of itself but as education tor economic development. In his message of welcome 
to the members of the new department. Minister Dawkins wrote 

Employment beeo pkced first in the title {of the department] because it represents om lAtim&te objsrtive - to 
heJp people, particularly the yoiing. get the best jch jxHsiblc. Thh is not only m their best intercity individuals, 
it h liso Sin iropomut national objective if we are to have a vibrant economy. This means the Department will pby 
a cti tral role in gearing Australia to meet the new ecofiomic challenges of the late twcntoth Century, i look 
forward 'o working with yoi» on this my irajKjrtant task. (DEBT News, No. 1, 26 August 1987) 
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To this end the government has highlight^ a number of priorities including: 

• increasing participation in education and retention rates; 

• improving the quality cf education; 

• emphasizing skills trdning; 

• involving the private sector in skills education; 

• increasing the productivity of education and training resources. 

These prioriti^ place a heavy emphasis on secondary education and particularly its capacity 
in the post-compulsory school years to reverse national and pwsonal disadvantage. 

The donsion of the federal government to link educational outcomes to national 
productivity in such a direct manner fec^ several challenges. The first is the cr^bility of 
the federal commitment. The government's actions have shocked many purists in 
education, particularly in the tertiary sphere, v^h^ resistance to this productivity 
approach is high. Minister Dawkins envis^es the development of more enti^preneurial 
tertiary institutions, competing with each other for scarce research and other resources and 
being reward^ for performance measured in the osntcxt of national productivity. In the 
long run, the extent to which suareeding governments remain determined to have 
olucation justify itself in pr<xlucnvity terms vnH largely determine the degree to which 
the nev%? role for «iucation will be accepted. 

A s^ond challenge posed by the federal structural reform is the complexity of its 
administration. The new department has a huge staff of over 10,000. Organizing 
operational units in a department of this size and restructuring units from the older 
constituent agencies inevitably creates problems of task clarity and staff morale. 

Third, educators are accustomed to playing a major role in educational policy-making 
at the national level in Australian education through their participation on commissions 
and committees appointed by government. That role has been significantly reduced 
through this restructuring as most of those bodies have bten dissolved or incorporated 
into the new structure. The overarching policy advice will now come kom a board on 
which educators serve as a minority, with industry, union and oth ^mblic representatives 
being the majority. This loss of formal power has fueled suspicion regarding the 
educational motive of the government. 

Finally, the implementariou and consolidation of this major policy change by other 
levels of government will take time and is uncertain. In a federal system of government, 
inter-govemmental j^rsuasion is often more important than formal authority (particularly 
in an area like education where the national government is not regarded as having a 
constitutional power). While no state government has yet aligned its own governance 
policy with that of the national government, all state governments f^ a de facia 
obligation to implement the national government's priorities. 

A reform of the magnitude descril^ here is difficult to appraise. Assessment of its 
impact will ody be possible as we approach the year 2000. It is certainly the case that 
education in Australia, particularly sa:ondary education, wiU be increasingly guided by 
national economic considerations. Education and employment are being joined to ensure 
that educational outcomes are related to employment needs. Alignment of education and 
training will avoid the artificial, if not eUtist, distinction made between the two and enable 
the government to rationalize and integrate Australia's educational services. 

Restructuring higher educatian 
In higher education, Dawkins' intervention has been rapid and profound. Since July 1987, 
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he has used the fK^litical leverage of ministerial 'discussion papers* and the total federal 
control of higher education funding to force a major restiiicturing. In trying to make the 
institutions more responsive to the ne^ of the economy, he has: 

• imposed ^national' economic and research priorities; 

• set in process a series of institutional mergers aimed at reducing the total number of 
institutions by one-half; 

• restructured the basis of research funding by alxiUshing the 'binary' distinction 
betw^n univ^sities and o^Ueges and creating a * unitary national system*; 

• insisted that the institutions wiU enroll 50% more students by ^01; 

• forced the institutions to rapidly expand student places in areas of 'national 
economic need* such as business, accoimting, engineenng and computing (Smart, 
1989), 

Given the lirnitcd availability of additional federal funds to support these new initiatives, 
Dawkins has sought to increase the privatisation of Australia's universities and colleges. 
Privatization measures include: reintroducing tuition f<^ (which v^ere aboUshed in 1974); 
encouraging recruitment of full-fee paying overseas students; encouraging collaborative 
research with industry; fostering the development of a more entrepreneurial style of 
operation and management in the institutions; and tacitly supporting the creation of Bond 
University, Australia's first private institution of higher education (Harman 1989), 

rkcentralizatim of cetitralized state education systems 

Historically, Australian public education's administration and control has been 
characterized by strong state education systems centrahzed in departments of education 
based in the state capitals (Smart 1988). These bodi^, established in the late nineteenth 
century, have been remarkably enduring structures. They have served well in building 
schools throughout this sparsely settle country; providing centralized training, 
appointment, inspxtion, transfer, promotion and payment of teachers; and prescribing 
the uniform curriv. jla, syllabi, and external final examination of its students. Administered 
centrally and funded centrally (not by local property tax), Australian public schools have 
never developed a tradition of \oasi control or strong parent and community participation. 

While there have been periodic criticisms of this highly centralized approach to 
school administration and control, it was not until the emergeno? of the federal Schools 
Commission in the 1970s that the status quo came under serious challenge. The policies 
and dollars of the new Schools Commission in Canberra challenged the monolithic control 
of state departments and gave strong encouragement to curriculum diversity and to such 
innovations as school-based curriculum and decision-making, and 'devolution of respon- 
sibility" to the schools. 

Thus, by 1980, Harman could argue that a review of the Australian literature and 
reports on educational administration revealed two key thenes: 

One is the (feiirabiiity of a much higher ckgref of decentraliEstioa or devolution in control, and the other u the 
need for much broader romrounity and profcssjonai participatioR m polky- making aod governance. 

Mc«lest efforts to decentralize various state departments head offices' control have been 
made over the years but most are appropriately interpreted as 'token*. Regional offices 
created by the state departments, for example, have generally become another byer of 
bureaucracy rather than mechanisms for substantial devolution of control. Recently, 
however, Victoria and Western Australia l^ave addressed the issue with more substantial 
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refonn efforts (Smart 1988). Both of these states have made serious efforts to break the 
cast-iron grip of the *^nter* by major structural refonns and by the transfer of significant 
functions, resources and persoond from the state to the local school and district levels. It is 
too early to tell whether these efforts wiU succeed. Early assessments suggest that 
there arc already signs of reassmion of central control. Both the remarkable tenacity of 
state systems for centralized control and the feet that the real pressures for devolution of 
control have come from state politicians rather than from grassroots community interests 
nriake one skeptical of tl^ ultimate likeUhcK>d of a genuine r^iuction in state department 
dominance. 

Attanpts at reducing centralized {K>licy control in the state departments are 
accompanied by a conscious effort in some states, notably Victoria and Western Australia, 
to strengthen the capacity of individual schook to manage their ovirn affairs free from 
ext^al authority. School councils, composed of teacher, parent and student representa- 
tives vyere relatively rare a fevif years ago, but are fairly common in most state systems 
today. In Western Australia, for example, each school is now required to establish a 
school-based <kcision-making group, and that group is charged with providing 3 long- 
term sch<K)l devdopment plan. 

Victoria is a state with a history of exj^rimentarion in IcK^l school management. 
Since the radical d«:entr^ation reforms of 1984, Victoria's school councils have had the 
power to determine the educational {Kjhcies and budgets of their schools within guidelines 
provided by the government (Caldwell 1988). Caldwell and Spinks (1988) reixntly 
devdoped a motfcl of the * self-managing school' as a result of extensive trialling in 
Tasmania and Viaoria. This model has been widely publicized throughout Australia and 
in North America and has become the centerpiece of an extensive professional 
development program in several Australian Svi^es. Still in its infancy, management will be 
a major issue in Australian education policy over the con^mg decade. 

Increasing paliticizatian of the education polity process 

Over the past decade politicians have become increasingly involved in education policy at 
both the federal and state levels. Their expmded influence has come at the expense of the 
traditional controls exercised by educatioi. professionals and the bureauaacy. While the 
permanent public service heads of state departments of education (directors-general or 
chief executive officers whose rdes are similar to chief state school ojSia?rs in the United 
States) were once virtually supreme, with secure long-term policy controls, that is no 
longer the case today (Harman et at. 1987). Dissatisfied with the quality of education and 
the pace of educational reform, and assailed by a growing array of assertive intcfrest 
groups, politically appointed ministers have increasingly taken the policy reins into their 
own hands. While removal (or a less dkcct iateral arabesque') of a director-general was 
almost unheard of a decade ago, such actions are corrmionplace these days. Australia has a 
new generation uf education ministers who, like * education reform' governors in the 
United States, have ^ught to make their name by taking control of education policy and 
seeking the rapid reform of matters as diverse as administrative structure, educational 
certi&ration^ performance indicators, and curriculum concent and delivery. Ministers such 
as Bob Pearc^ in Western Austraha and Terry Methereli in New South Wales are examples 
of this increasingly fK>hticiz^ style. However desirabk the stability and professional 
exj^ii^ of the previous mt^l might be, there is no evidence that a retreat from this 
el^oraliy and economically-driven poUtidEation and turbulence in education policy will 
«cur in the near future. 
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Smte and federal curriculum reform 

A miional aimculum? 

The changing name of federal-state relations in Australian education is most dramatically 
^n in the area of curriculum. Of all educational undertakings, the strongest tradition^ 
prerogative of the states has been the determination of curriculum content, design and 
development. That is not to say that curriculum is not a matt^ of national concern. To 
the contrary, federal level concern with curriculum was fbrmaliEed in the establishment of 
the f^ieral Curriculura Development Center (CDC) in 1973. That feieral interest is 
uncertain is evidence in the demise of the CDC as a response to federal funding 
reductions in 1981, its resurrecrion by the Hawke Government in 1983 and the final 
removal of its life supi^rt system in 1989. Throughout its turbulent life, the CDC*s 
effectiveness depen<kd on participation by the states. Even at the p^ of its pow^, the 
CDC was unable to implement a national curriculum over the objections of state agencies. 
The Qumisland government, for example, was able to ban two curriculum programs 
(SEMP and MACOS) which had been either devek>|^ in or promoted by the CDC, even 
though state leaders had actively participated in the CDC curriculum devdopment 
process. 

The demise of the CuC in 1989 should not be taken as a sign that the 
Commonwealth Government has relinquished its interest in the estabUshinent of a 
national curriculum. The government continues to pursue a national curriculum program 
for Australian education by both indirect and direct means. A strong example of dir^ 
action can be seen in events following governmental adoption of a National Policy on 
Languages Report in 1987. At that time, government funds were aiiurated for the 
preparation of curriculum and syllabus materials based on an uriderstaading that one or 
two states would develop materials for all Australian schools. State curriculum developers 
are expect^ to use a nationwide reference group in order to maintain a national focus and 
to ^XHnmodate particular states* ne^ within the national framework. The extent to 
which this process will be more successful than the CDC remains to be seen. With high 
profile federal government involvement in promoting a national consensus, however, it 
may well be the first subject area to have a national curriculum. 

The argument for a national school currinilum was set forth by Minister Dawkins ir 
May 1988 in Sirengthening Amiralm's Schc^k: A Comideradm of the Focus and Content of 
Schilling. Set in the context of his government's drive to maximize ^he effort in education 
in support of national economic development, Dawkins argues for a common curriculum 
framework oriented to such objectives as greater international export competitiveness, 
improved productivity and the development of skills-based industries. While the 
document affirms that «:hool policy-making Ues in the constitutional domain of the states, 
it also defends the federal role in promoting the national interest and demanding effective 
use of national resources to meet national goals. Dawkins concludes that the ftrnd^imenral 
purjwses of education can only be addressed by way of *a coherent curriculum appropriate 
to contemporary social and economic nmls*. 

In advocating the development of a national curriculum, the Minister places 
considerable weight on the problem of s'^hool to school itinerancy (called transiency in the 
US). Several Australian studies suggest that itinerancy is Ukely to lead to cumulative 
deficits in terms of school achievement, with children aossing state system borders the 
most seriously aff«:ted (Birch 1985, Collins and Coulter 1974). The Minister cites these 
research findings for suggesting that the implementation of a national curriculum would 
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oflfkt the disadvantage suflFered by mobile famili^, particularly those crossing state 
boundaries. The cost of preparing such curricula will be consid^abief even if only priority 
curriculum areas are targetol. Nevertheless, the Minister has made it clear that the states 
are expj^ed to fund the curriculum devdlopment work. The question of whether a 
narional curriculum is the most efficient way of tackling the itinerancy issue is, therefore, 
confounded with the issue of who should bear the cost of generating the new curriculum 
mMmals. 

The extent to which the national curriculum issues wall change the balance of power 
between feder sJ and state education policy makers depends on a number of factors. On the 
federal side the two key questions are first whether the current commitment to 
*^u<^tion-for-economic development* can be maintained; and second whether a strong 
minister such as Dl rkins (who contrast quite starkly with his predecessor) will be on 
hand to implement new federal policies (Smart 1989). Other key stakeholders in the 
decision*making prepress also nmi to be consider^, esj^ally the fecteral opposition 
parties, the states and the influenrial educational pressure groups* 

Consider, for example^ the two of^sition parties which, in coalition, would ^orm a 
new federal government, if successful at the polls. The coahtion*s policy would favor 
national initiatives in devdopment in curriculum, student assessment and teacher 
^ucation. *Exceller:e* and *iniprovemeni' are also key words in its policy statement of 
December 1988, which asserts that Australian schools and curricula must hold their own 
in terms of international comptition and comparisons. In addition, they propose a 
National Standards Monituring Program that would impinge directly on curriculum, 
ass^sment and teacher education, as well as another federal inquiry into teacher education. 
Although advanced from a different ideological perspmive, and less direct or 
coriprent:j::'5ive than the approach of the Hawke Lsl>or Government, this coaiitiv^n policy 
coicurs in recommending substantially more f^Jeral involvement in education than the 
anti-centralist coalition parties have traditionally supported. 

Formal state participatioii in the national curriculum policy development has come 
through the Australian Education Council (AEC) whose membership includes the state 
and federal education ministers. The Council*s approach to the national curriculum 
proposals was to conduct a curriculum mapping exercise undertaken at both a general level 
and of mathematics in particular. As a consequence of that exercise, the AEC has decided 
to pursue common cinricub -vherever {K)L-ible, provided the inherent right of the states to 
control education is not inter{^ercd with - in other words, a common curriculum rather 
than a national curriculum. Nevertheless, it has accepted frameworks for national 
curriculum development in the fields of Languages other than English, and for 
mathematics, English literacy, English as a second language, technology and science. 

According to the federal minister for education, key pressure groups such as the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions, the Naticijai Councii of Independent Schools, the 
Independent Teachers* Federation of Australia, the Australian High Schools* Principals 
Association and the National Csthohc Education Council have agreed to 'participate in 
the development of national goals and priorities to strengthen the role and performance of 
Australia's schools* (Moiia Release 145/188, 24 July 1988). Significant omissions fi-om the 
minister's Ust are the major government school teachers* unions and parent bodies. 
Furthermore, some of the key independent school groups, named as participating by the 
minister, have been fairly hostile to much of what he has so far proposed. 

There is Httle doubt that the federal minister is attempting to take some of the sting 
out of the frequent attacks on public ^ucation and is committing the Commonwealth 
Govemmen*^ to a part in promoting and maintaining an efficient pubUc sector. It is 
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3» Amcuiaiion betw^n piimary ami ^x>&clary education, and betwe^ 
oMnpttlsory secondary dbcation and other kma& of education whether they be 
further secondary education leading to tertiary educition, or vocational 
educaticm. 

4. Changes in the education of secondary teach^ so that they are able to teach 
across a range of disciplines (prefoably two, if not three), and are able to 
address the ne^ of students from minoricy groups. 

5. D^rratraUzation of education to bett^ allow for tethers to exercise their 
l^ofessional expertise and lor parents to take a signific^t role in d^nsion* 
making. 

Cmtral to these recommendations were the curriculum changes that are the subject of the 
smainck^ of this section* 

Imfd^nentation of the B^zley r^rt (1984) ^^rated cons^ierable disoission in 
govammoQt and the education ministry* The miimtry fered ^mu*^ probl^ns. First, the 
impl^entadon of change inevit^y involves questions of timing as pmgramm^ have to 
be ckvd<^7ed, then trialled, implemoiteH. and evaluated. How quickly should the reform 
be implonented? The govmmient pmnittol a lead tiiro of almost four years before the 
Unit Curriculum program - tl caiterpiece of the Beazley report - was to be in place. 
With a feirly consovative profession sudi as the teadhing pre^i^on in Australia, it took 
the direct action and <kmaiids of the minister for education to achieve th tial of general 
introdtK^iion of the unit currkulmn only one y^ behind scfaoiule. Whue the minister 
r^^ded this as too slow, most teadz^ considered it to be e^ce^s^vd^ rushed« 

A second issue concerned the mtrencbed intarests of the various disdfAines. Under 
the previous syst^, mathematks, »nence, ^>dal sdeiK^ md En^h were regarded as 
*core* subjects and aD othors as 'optional' units* Tl^ co^ unit curriculum designen and 
tead^rs w^ loithe to foigo any time in tl^ t^dung th^ subjects, (sr hss ^ow that 
the core number should be sevoi. Vest^ curtKrulum interests remain a problem, 
particuWly as many parents also perceive that omain subjects are core and some remain 
optional. The central ministry ^ucation vnll ^xsure that all seven units are treated 
ap^ropriatdy and that its own priorities, t^ learning of a foreign language, for example, 
are adsquatdy met by schods. The ext^t to which attitudes are changing remains 
somewhat problematic. 

A third probl^ related to program devdopment was ti^ need to devdop new 
currkda and to am^Kl old on^. New curriculum areas, like pmonal and vocational 
education, r^uired the writing, trialling and dis^mination of com|detdy new matmals* 
Established curriculum fidds, as mathemarics, had to be ^justed to provide learning 
modules covering a ^mester of teaching that were both ojmpkte in themsdv^ and yet 
able to lead s^uentially to anoth^ umt in that fidd. A considerable amount of curriculiun 
writing was r^uir^. To sonje extent, old curricula w^e merdy made to fit the new 
structures imposed by the unit curriculum system* 

The fourth, and more basic, issue was that of equity versus excellence. The 
r&piirement that stud^ts study a broiler ran^ of subject areas and the focus on the 
rdevance of schooling for pmonal needs led to the criticism that the ministry was more 
interested in promoting equity than atcdlence. The pro]^>sed curriculum |K5lky did, 
however, oiable brighter students to attain excellence in their areas of int^est while 
providing for a broad-based and pmonally rdevant curriculum. Pinther, the government 
sector has r^{K>nded to the considerable ^flight' by secondary students from its schools by 
iksignating ^pedal schools wh^ stuc^ts may com^fxate on studies in a particular fidd. 
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thus i^nnitting exodieni^ of attainment alongside the Australian expectation of a fm 
oppominity for ewryone. 

The ^iucation ministry implemented its curriculum reform and aiklress^ the 
cnttdsjns made of it in an all-too-brief year in which its proposals were trialled. Seven 
schools, country and metropolitan, gox^^mment and private, were designated pilot schools 
in which the unit curriculum changes were implemented. An '^Juation of the proc^ 
indicated c^ain prc^lems, b&suffident time was available to dev.'bp new currictila. The 
ne^ for adequate enrollment in all classes restricted the number of dast^s which could be 
offered. Th^ were problems of tim^bling for fifadbility, *ven using vertical 
timetabling. And ex(^ssve workloads were generated by the to re|K)rt on each 
tarm's activity. The evaluation fouiKi that despite th^ problem, all of the pilot schools 
r^ard^ the Unit Currkulum as a major educarional advance in Western Australia. 

The concept was intr<^uced in all govemmait scl is at the l^ginning of the 19S8 
sdiool year. It is too early to appraise the succ^ of this innovation which is the most 
significant reform in twoity years in the development of curricula for compulsory second 
education. It will be some time bdbre the benefits of the new system become apparent and 
its weaknesses can be catalogued. 

The Western Australian curriculum reform effort ^emplifies many as|^s of the 
politk^ of educati<mal reform. It began v^rith highly visible *int^eren<^' in sdiool poUcy- 
making by a minister of education and was troubled by the inertness of centralized state 
Imreaucr^ nominally committ^ to dec^tralization {K>Ud^. In addition to serving as a 
case study in reform poUti(^, the W<Ktcm Australia case suggests that any attempt to 
implement a national curriculum policy wiD face substantial resistance if attempted soon 
aft^ a state has instigated its own curriculum reforms generating considerable system- 
wide trauma. 

Secondary school a^essmesst and rertification issues 

In recent decades Australian schools have considerably reduced the amount of external 
student assessment and certification. Currently, no assessment is normally required for 
entry into primary or secondary schools (minimum age limits may apply) and children 
progress to s«:ondary education in homogenous age grou ^. Cotification at the 
completion of the compulsory years (normally after ten years of schooling) is based on 
internally cotKlucted assessment. External as^sment leading to catification - where it 
exists - is taken by students completing the full secondary education program, two years 
beyond the end of cx)mpulsory schooling. 

The certification and assessment of students in Year 12, the final year of secondary 
i^hooling in the Australian education S3fstem, is quite pivotal both for the fotixre 
opportunities of individual students and for the suc«ss of national education poUcy. Given 
the present lack of articulation betw(^n secondary and tertiary institutions, assessment of 
students highlights the inappropriateness of school curricula as much as the limited 
preparatbn of individual students. The movement towards a national education policy 
linking education to national economic development highlights the issue of certification 
and assessment. Using outside assessments to control access to tertiary education 
underscores the limited options available to education consumers. With the inter - and 
intra - sectoral obstacles preventing transition within and across educational sectors, the 
refosal by seo^ndary and tertiary institutions to adopt an integrated and articulated 
nnrriculiun slows individu^J progress and undermines national m>nomic development 
goals. 
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Certification at the end of Year 12 has come under closer scrutiny as retention rates 
from the end of oMnpubory schooling to Year 11 and Year 12 haw increased. Ex|^t^ 
economic advantage £rom the two ^iditional years of education are being reinforo^ by 
goveminent actions that make continued school oiroUment more attractive than 
unonployment. Dole payments have withdrawn or made more difl&cult to obtain for 
youth able to stay in ^ool. Employers in both the public and private sectors axe also 
retiJbrcing comfdetion of Year 12 by making ikmonstrated ^hool exigence or 
achievement a prorequisite for employment. As ambivalent as employm have been about 
the adequacy of the school systrais, they are pressing |K>tential employees to obtain more 
advanced educational qualifications . 

Another £»:tor encouraging formal as^sment of Year 12 graduate is the tertiary 
institutions* expectation that secondar}' ^hools« despite the pressure for expanding the 
numbers of students completing the additional two years » will a<fequately in'e^e more 
students for tertiary studies and sort graduates into norm-rrf^em^ groups for admissions 
screwing. 

Parents and studbnts are drawing attention to assessment and certification procedure. 
They find courses unsuitable, assessment procures complex or mysterious and the 
outcon4es unsatisf^tory, particularly when scores ^pear to have been manipulated by 
third parties or where a score c^tain^^ which in a previous year would have enabled entry 
into a university, no longer meets SKimission criteria. 

These factors increasing the demand for betto' Year 12 cmification are comf^emented 
by several fectors affecting the supply of educational smrio^s and resources. Most 
significantly, financial, curriculum and teaching resources are inadequate to meet the needs 
of a large influx of new and retiiming students in the upp^ secondary schools. Moreover, 
policies and resources do not facilitate the flow of an inarming number of individuals into 
tertiary institutions. Policies governing tatiary institutions are rath^ confii^ in the face 
of the new educational and political demands being placed on thrai. For example, in the 
remit report of an enquiry into Up|^r Secondary Certification and Tertiary Entrance, the 
Technical and Further Education (TAPE) system was said to have 'legitimate claims to 
being called tertiary'. Yet TAPE was nof 'mrluded in the reviewer's delibtrations because it 
was held to be not exclusively a tertiary system and had entrance provisions diflFerent from 
the principal tertiary institutions, the universities and colleges of advanc^ educarion 
(CAEs). This confusion springs fiom the that TAPE has traditionally been a low 
status, poor a>usin in the tertiary sector. All too often status overshadows national goal 
setting when the issue of certification, particularly at the upper secondary level, comes 
under scrutiny Institutional turf battles keep the certification system from providing 
objective evidei.ee that can be used to identify placement for each student regardless of 
previous experience. 

Before the problem of certification can be acfequately addressed, pohcy-makers will 
have to recognize that it involves the often hidden Australian conflict between 
egalitarianism and elitism. This conflict was initially broach^ with the introduction of 
compulsory education and revisited with each increase of its duration over the last one 
hundred and forty years. For so long as compulsory education kept the egalitarianism ideal 
alive, it has not mattered that a minority of the population proceeded via private or upper 
secondary education to tertiaiy educational institutions providing elite students with 
access into certain professions. The educational elite controlled upper secondary 
orrtilication and assessment, gradually accommodating a rising number of spirants to that 
certification while preventing tertiary schook from becoming nat of the egalitarian 
elementary and secondary systems. 
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Within the last ikcade this picture has changed dramatically. Completion of iwdvc 
y^rs of schooling, rathar than the compulsory ten^ is now the norm for most of the 
population. Battle lines have been drawn over the appropriate role of upper secondary 
education. On the one side are those who want ocpanded ^xess to tertiary education, 
nK>re variety in curriculum ofiferings and a criterion refop^K^ assi^sment system. On the 
other dde are those who want to maintain the traditional role (rf upper secondary 
education as a mechanism for sovidng and sorting the population to detmnine who will 
be invited to proc^ to tertiary aiucation. This latt^ posidon does not nmssarily to 
deny up^ secondary ^hication for all stud^ts, but r^sts expansion at the expense of the 
tradirional role. Up to this point, reviews, reports and reforms a>vmng upper secondary 
^ti&^tion and assessment in aU stat^ and at the Scleral level in AustraHa have, in 
{mmnple at least, left the traditional role intact. The ^alitarian thrust has bmi 
^xomnKKiat^ by ckvising alternative curricula md new forms of assessment and 
c^tification that do not r^uire abatuloning the traditional screening proems. Political 
pressure may become £ocus^ on the dirism issue wh^ assessment and certification 
appropriate to the prindple of upper secondary ^ucation for all are introducxd in lower 
secondary education « Th^ changes may, in turn, bring renevmi pressure for diange at 
the upper secondary level, if the youth are not to be seriously dis^vantaged by the 
assessment system. 

The politics of edification and assessment in Australia, responding to the particular 
case of upper sdiool certification, raises quesdons about the poIidoJ purpose of education. 
The K-12 school systrai plays a imique role in supporting the narional egalitarian ideal. 
That role <^nnot be fiilfilled unless the certification and ass^sment system d<^mments 
criterion referenced achiev«nent ratiicr than sorting and serening an elite for the tertiary 
^or. Indeed, the development of such a system for Yetr 12 students will soon be 
confronted with a fiirther demand to open the tertiary sector tts^ for egalitarian 
participation. If new certification systems are not develop, the sheer weight of demand 
may swamp the upper secondary sy^item and spill over into other education institutions. 

Policies that have any hope of resolving the eUte*egaUtarian tension will n^ to be 
based on three pr^nises: 

1. Acknowlei^ement that the mtkc K-12 element^jy and secondary system is 
intrinsically egalitarian - legitimated by its ability to provide school for all. 

2. The tertiary education sector will man^e its own entrance requirements 
rather than relying on s«:ondary cmification and assessment screening. 

3. A national firamework for certification and assessment for all educational 
sectors will be designed to maximize articulation. 

1 he emerging nationa^ conmiitment to link education v^th economic development has 
already accepted the first two of th^ premises. The third - a national certificat* n and 
assessment framework - could !:« pn^luced through the participation of federal and state 
jKjlicy makers. If co^i^ation is not forthcoming, we can expm a top-ilown federally 
imposed system which is politically and constitutionally possible* or disparate and 
inadequate r^ponses which will weaken both individual opportunity and the national 
interest. 

The private s«:tor is a wild c^d in the |K>iitical resolution of this problem. Australian 
primary and s^ndary education has t^n strongly influenced by this sector, generaUy 
composed of fee-pajring, church-founded institutions with a reputation for maintaining an 
educational elitism. Up to the present, however, the private sector has Lad little impact on 
tmiary education which has been tae domain of government institutions. The emer^nce 
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of private - not always for profit - tertiary institutiom may in .^i^ on the certification ^ 
ass^sment issue. Initial ridings <^ the sitiiation surest the impact will not be bas^ on 
the ^alitarian pr^s^ notoi above. 

The polities of aid for private schook 

Almost M% of all Australian stinknts now att^d private schools, the majority of which 
are Catholic parochial schools (Smart and Dudl^r 1989). In 1964 the bipartisan tradition of 
*no state aid* for private schools was brewed by the oms^vative Menziss f^lml 
govmmient's provision of sdeiK^ laIx)ratori^ for ail serandary sdKK)U. A subsequent 
chall^ge in Australia's High Ccmrt has confirm^ the constitutionahty of government aid 
for private schools (Birch 1984). 

Aid to fmvate schools firom both state and fedef^ governments now tc^l*^ roug^y 
$Alb per annum. The mcnidi of aid fi>r private ^ools has l^n the *n^is biased' one 
estaWish«i by the f^oal Schools Commission in 1973. This currently provicks for a 
graduated twelve category scale of sch<K>l *neeJ* in which the jKK>rest sdiools (Category 
12p which include 75% of the Catholic sdiools) receive $1627 per student and the 
wealthiest ^ools (Category 1) $498 per stm^t, Tl^ state governments provuJe roughly 
similar amounts of aid on the same n^ category basis. 

Over tl^ twenty-five year pOTcni of fecki^ aid to schools, the f^kral govmmient has 
gradually a:>me to be regarded as the guarantor of the right to existence and financial 
support of private schm)ls. Howev^, the *state aid* quesrion is by no means <tead and it 
resur&ces pmodically in reladon to the *elit€* private schoob. Both the Whitlam 
(1972-75) and Hawke (1983- ) Labor govOTmiOTts attempted to abolish aid to wealthy 
private schools but were ultimatdy htc^ by j^w^rfiil private ^hool interests to OJnceck 
the right of such schods to some sup|K>rt form the public purse (Smart 19S7a). The 
wealthiest private sch(K)ls continue to 1^ suspicious of the intentions of governments 
towards them and many have estabUshed impressive fimd-raising foundations and tmsts in 
recent years with a view to curing tkir continue viability in tl^ event that govern- 
ment support is ever withhdd. 

On the other hand, the vast majority of private sdiools are poor and Catholic and rdy 
on gov^nments for as much as 75% of their ofwating o sts. These schools have become, 
m many res|^cts, an alternative govmmient system* run much like a state department of 
education by their lar^ bureauoatic state Catholic ^ucation commissions. 

With large sums of govmimrat money l^g s|^t on private schoob it is har'^y 
surprising that government bureaucratic regulation md aarountability mechanisms have 
proliferated and b^ome a major cause of concern to private school administrators. In 
particular, increasingly intrusive and obstructive regulations concerning schcK)l expansion 
and development, chan^ of sdiool ^tes, aorountabiiity statements on school emollment 
and governance poUdes, and so on, have b^n the source of much debate and concern. 
Many of the so-<^ed 'elite* non-CathoHc private schoob which pride themselves on their 
autonomy ar^ convrnced that the Hawke Labor Government is ddiberately frustrating 
their ind^nden^ (Sm^ 1988a). Many of these schoob are increasingly asking whether, 
in the long run, it might be better to forgo government support in order to avoid the 
growing risk of dependency, or of ultimate 'takeover* by government. Uncertainty about 
the fiiture has l^n abett^ by the recent abolition of the federal Schoob Commission and 
its replacement by a smaller less consensual Schoob Council. 

Two future scenarios or some combination of them seem possible. First, we may see a 
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atuation emerge in which the state and federal govOTiments *take contror of the Catholic 
systems which th^ now largdy fund. The more likely ^amario is a continuation of 
^a^thing not unlike the {vesent situation though with the possftility of the *dite' 
private schools feeing rdii^ government support on equity grounds, or their dedining to 
^c«pt government aid on the grounds that it is too little sup|x>rt for too great a sacrifice in 
autonomy. What is certain, however, is that no gov^imiept can now turn back the dock 
and decline support for the poor Catholic schools. The Australian |K5lity now firmly 
accepts that such aid is appropriate and just. 



Cinicliisi0n 

It is deax that increasing integration of the gl(*al economy and its enhan<^ent of 
national consdousness of international comf^tion is a powerftxl dynamic inSuendng 
much reform and r^tructuring in Australian Question. Ui^ubtedly economic 
rationalism y a major force bdkind the mcreasing fe^^ role in Australian education 
policy, a role which we predict will continue to grow as we move into the twenty-first 
century. At both state and f«ieral policy levds the same dynamic .ms likdy to foster a 
continued press for strongs link^ l^twe#*Ti the traditionally aloof education s^tor and 
the sectors of business, employment and training. 

Recent turbulence in the ^uc^tion |^Ucy-making arena seems likdy to aa^lerate as 
its professional ranks become increasingly influenced and infiltrate by ^outsiders' such as 
politicians, employers and con^mcd community groups. In shon, the poUticization of 
education policy seems likdy to grow rather than diminish so long as widespread anxiety 
about the quality and direction of education persists in the community. Other ..lajor on- 
going issues in Australian education are those of structural reform, curriculum reform, 
and ^xwintsfcility. We have seen two contradiaory movements in structural reform - an 
increasing centralization of education policy in the hand of state and federal ministers as 
they reduce or even ahoiisn luw r^le of education conmii?^«ions and exi^ advisory bodies 
ami, simultaneously, apparently s^-rious r^^ns to dv centralize the power of state 
departments of education. Th^e s^^ems to be a strong conmiitment to correcting a 
traditional Australian weakness of schooMevel autonon^j^ by providing structinral and 
finandal support for the devdopment of stronger school site mana^ment. It is possible 
that as Australia decentralizes and the United States centralizes at the state department 
level we may reach a common point m our educational governance in the futiure. 
Curriculum reform is bdng driven very much by the national economic agenda. It remains 
to be seen just how far the federal government is prepared or able to go (given state 
constitutional sensitivities) in its current push for a^eed national educational goals and a 
national curriculum framework. 

Finally, accountability is perhaps the most important emerging issite as the politidans 
gain an increasing stranglehold on education policy. The lack of educational sophistication 
of these new education policy supremos leads us to predict that a central issue in the 
politics of Australian education as the twenty-first century approaches will be th^.t of 
'performance indicators'. 
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Education Politics for the New Cenmry: 
past issues anijuUre directions 



Unh^f^ of CaUfmna, Rwers^ 

The formM stitdy of the poUtks of eduction is a rdarivdy recent phenomenon. While 
politka] analysis is among the oldest of the social sci^K^e disciplines, its application to 
schooling was almost totally ne^ect^ l^ore the 19^. Mainstream politkal scientists h^ 
wdl ^vdoped theori^ and a substantial bcKiy of mfHiical data on political behavior at aU 
kvds of goverment for seve^ <kc^ks l^ore ^ous attention was given to the political 
parameters of ediKational pn^am and pcJicy dimensions. Ind^, to this very day, 
intellectual interest in education {k:^^ is the f^viroe of only a tiny handful of scholars and 
re^archers. There arc not a domi scholars holding appointm^ts in university <fcpartments 
of political science who spedaliM in publk schcK>l politics, and only a small fraction of the 
^lools or departments of Question have pc^ticai spec^lists. 

Vhile int«:^t in the pditical dinienaons of American ed ication has grown 
substantially in the last three deca^, we are dependent on historians, rath^ than political 
scientists, for ^holarly an^ysis of events fmor to the 19^. R)litical scientists, who began 
work in earnest bdfine I960, expand^ their influence substantially in tl^j two decades 
foflowing the founding of the PoUtics of Education As^ation at the 1969 meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association. Political 3nal)rsis, while still very limited when 
compared with psychologically-based stud^ of learning and child development or 
soci^ogically-basei studies of school organization and ^bninistration, has produced a 
number of good books and a steadily growing research literature. It is illuminating to brie% 
retrace the historical drcumstances that created the context for this growing interest in the 
politics of «lucation. 

Why the political view was so slow to develop 

Three broad social developments during the early years of the twentieth century helped to 
de&ct attention from the political dimensions of public education. Ail were rooted in late 
nineteenth c^tury developments but came into full view shortly after the turn of the 
century. Taken separately, ^ch would have had a relatively limited impact. In combination, 
however, they gave rise to the widely endorsed slogan: 'Get jK>litics out of education and get 
the schools out of {K>litics.* 

The first development, the urban reform jralitic^ movement, succeed in moralizing 
the jplitics of municipal and county ^vemment and challenged the legitimacy of the ethnic 
- and soci^ class-based, special int^est 'machine' politics that dominated local governance 
during the last decades of the nineteenth century. In i lany states this movement succeed m 
creating dvil service protection for govmmient workers, including tenure laws for public 
sdiool teachers. It also broke up the ward-based election system in many communities, 
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ranoved political partisanship from the candidate selection process, and mov^ dections to 
off-years or away frmn schooled party-based elections for state and national ofEce 
Mitchell 1984 and Peterson 1985). 

The second imfKsrtant development was the adoption of a philosophy of pmgi^imm by 
many k^Jmg diucators. most not^ly John Dewey. Progressivism |m?vided a fundamentally 
new rationale for selecting school programs ami policies. Progressive locators encouraged 
professional contrd ov^ the sdiools by insisting that the primary goal of education is to 
tmnsfarm children {»^aring them for a new world of social and economic reaiiti^ which 
they would cr^te for them^v^, rather than simply passing on to them the cultural values 
and technical skills of thdr prents g^js^ation (s^ Cremin 1964) 

The third critkal d^vdopment during this period was the ^ent of scientific 
nmnagemm. As articulated by Frederick Taylor (191 1) and other popular theorists of the day, 
scienti&: nianag^ent provictel the rationde for the devdopm^t of a strong superintendent 
role for local ^hool districts. Scimtific managers, the theory vmit, could dramatically 
increase prodiK:tivity and o^^aU cost-efBdency if they CTe:u«^ clojdy sup^vised, 
bureauoratically structured sch<K>l organizations. Mana^rs could improve the economic 
effidency of the schools by car^uUy conducting *time and motion studies* to <fetermine 
ex^ly how large das^ shouki how long they should remain in session, s^A how 
students shoidd he moved and tr^ked through the ^uc^tional system (sec Callahan 1%2). 

In combination, these thr^ forces virtually eliminated the l^itimacy of ordinary 
political proc^ses in education^ The urban reformers saw pditidans as sdf-centered 
locates of special interests whose prindpal contribution to urban Hfe was re|dacement of 
the public interest with special mterest venality and gr^. The excises of machine politic^ in 
New York, Chicago and otho^ metropolitan centers gave ample evidence to support this 
view. The philosopliical progressives saw education as a source of community development, 
and encouraged separating program and policy (fedsions from the prefarences of the 
uninformed and unenlightened. Education, (rom this point of view, is dbe leading edge of 
progressive community improvOTient - not a service provided in res|x>nse to articulated 
family or community interests. And the sdentific manages wanted politics removed from 
the pnxess so that there would be no int^fcrenoe with the cfevdopment of a business-like 
system of hierarchical control and direction. 

While all thr^ social movements sought to di^x^nnect the schools from the jK>Iitics of 
regular governmental bodies, they differed sharply regarding both the reasons for removing 
politics from school govemam^ and tl^ intended beneficiaries of the changed dedsion 
making process. Urban r^rmers wanted to give power to non-partisan meml^ of a dvic 
elite - individuals who would take pubUc service as a moral duty rather than an economic 
opportunity. They assumed that this would insulate the schools from the baser motives of 
unwiucat^ lower dass dtizeus and the sdf-serving opportunism of unscrupulous party 
h^ks. Such a view obscures the role of political lea<krship in discerning and articulating 
fundamental community values and norms. Pohtical d^sion making is inherently value 
laden - some values are rdnforosd, others are suppress. The question is not whether this 
will happen, but whose values will dominate the prcnress. When resjKjnsibiUty lor 
identifying the 'public interest' is passed into the hands of a political elite whose sense of dvic 
responsibility guides thdr pohcy judgments, members of that elite bring the valu^ and 
norms of their own social dass into the office with them. Generally, they express those values 
unseif-consdously, as if they naturally represented values embraced by the entire community. 

The progressives ao^pted elite poUtical control, but their primary into-est was in 
fcr^g school fK>licy from the press of immediate political and client demands. They sought 
to professionalize ^ucation, to see schools as a vehide for expanding human |K)tential rather 
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than a device for serving current needs. Progressives believai in community influences so that 
childrCT leaniKl about possibihties for an id^zed future rather than the mundane realities of 
the present. 

The sdentific managers were the beneficiaries of a business and industry takeover of 
local school boards. They teinforc^ the urban reformen (federation to buffering the schools 
from direct political pr^sure. The result was an eiEFoit to make the superintendent of ^hools 
the only important political actor on the school payroll, protoirting all otho- schcK>l 
^ployees by making them explicitly subordinate to superintend^t supervision and 
dir^tion* 

As these three forces coalesced, the idea that schools are politkral entities disappared 
from public consciousness. &hocds were merdy productive organizations like business and 
industrial coqwations. Control was to be analyzed in terms of business management, aiui 
programs evaluated in relationship to professional stsmdards. Public investment was to be 
measured in terms of dvic and ecomjmic ^vdopment - tmt responsiveness to &mily and 
student interests and desires. The personal investments of famili^ aiuJ students who paid for, 
and worked at learning in, the schools were to measured in terms of long term 'ret\mi on 
investment', rather than short tain availability of desired Servians. It made perfect sense, in 
this conrext, to say that education ne^ not be an enjoyable exigence and to tell the 
recalcitrant or unhappy student that, *If you want a gocKi job you better get a good 
education/ 

The eclipse of education jx>litics was so successful tiiat neither poUtical scientists nor _ 
educators undertook a single impK>rtart empirical study of the nature and eSkts of jK^Utical 
factors in eduration during the entire first half of the twentieth century. As lannaccone 
(1967) has noted, the professional control ova* education, which dominated school policy ^ 
during the second quarter of the twentieth century under the banner of keeping pohtics out of 
the schools, was one of the most successful jx>litical strategies in American history. 
Professional control was almost uniformly accepted. Ekbates had to be couched in technical 
and psychological language just to get onto the decision-raaking agenda of most school 
boards and many state' legislatures. Throughout this f^od federal involvement was limited 
to program level support - primarily for vocational and agricultural education programs. 

There were, of course, important political issues plaguing policy-makers and 
professional educators throughout this peri<xl. They were seen primarily as moral and civic 
questions, however, not as the proper business of party pohtics and democratic dehberation. 
The three most prominent issues during the first half of the twentieth century eventually 
came to be known as the *3Rs of school pohtics*: ReUgion, Race and Rural/urban conflicts 
over schcK>l finance (see lannaccone and Cistone 1974). 

The rehgion issue initially surfaced as a struggle over whether families would be allowed 
to separate themselves from the public schools and incorporate religious concepts and 
worship experiences into the entire fabric of their children's educational programs. This 
aspect of the issue was resolved in favor of religious expression in Pierce u Society ofSisien 
268 US 510 (1925). The right to maintain private sectarian schools was affirmed in this early | 
court case but the issue was far from settled. Members of rehgious minority groups 
continued to feel that many public schu^l systems were utilizing state funds and state 
authority to foster particular rehgious behefs in violation or the Constitutional 
^establishment* clause. Two arguments dominated the debate. First, rehpous minority 
groups were joined by civil Ubertarians in argumg that prayer, Bible reading, recognition of ^ 
various rehgious hohdays, and various other reli^on-rdated activities in the schools were 
constitutionally prohibited - whether or not obj^ting children were excused from 
participation. Second, famiUes who were paying tuition to send their children to sectarian 
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r^gious schcKds tend^i to fed that they were being ^double taxed* for ediK:ation ^ paying 
once for the public schools and then having to pay again for the Vacation of thdr own 
children.^ 

Attention to the issue of race was largely informal and generally involved defending 
inadequate schools for minority populations with the *sqjarate but equal' dcKrtriM handed 
down in Pkssy v, Fergusm, 168 US 537 (1896), The anti-politics of the urban reform, 
progressive ^ucation, sdentiBc management codition was largely suo^fol in ko^c^ the 
sdbool syst^ from becoming overtly entangled in race politic until the issue was 
^dres^ by the Suprmie Court in Bfimn v. Ba^ of EAuatian, 347 US 483 (1954). The 
fK)Utical strat^ foi insulating the race question was to daim that public schod programs 
and policies are *color Uind\ and that difierem^ in the quality of ^rvice were at^dents of 
geography or the &ult of the minority families themselv^. 

Conflicts betwmi rural and urban int^ests &k:u^ on distributing the cost of ^ucation 
l^twmi state and local taxing authoriti^. Until Baker Carr^ 369 US 186 (1962) established 
the one-man/one-vote prind|de, most state legidatures were dominated by rural interests. 
Industrie and commercial proj^rties locatal in urban school districts enabled them to raise 
greater revenue through local propmy taxes. The picture chang^ dramatically when states 
were forced to re-distria^ with the result thai urban districts turned to state funding sources 
more frequently and helped create the syston of categoric^ programs that would justify 
directing state frmds to urban centers and sj^al nmis children. 

Dkcovciy of the politics of ediscaticHi 

Four events of national importance dramatically altered school |X5litics during the 1950s and 
*60s. In combination, these events brought an end to the urban rcfomi, progressive 
education, scientific management anti^political consensus that had dominated education 
policy making for half a century. 

Yankee ingenuity 

First came a reconstruction of the role of education in national security. During and 
immediately following the Second World War it l^came clear that technological innovation 
rathei than manpower strength or popular c^ication would control the future of armed 
warfare. Though the Geneva Convention limited the use of biological and chemical warfare, 
it worked only by fi^tating mutual restraint *- not by ending the development and 
stockpiling of lethal substan^. Simultaneously > popular awareness of the famed 'Mi^nhattan 
Proj«:t* for development of the atomic bomb gave credanc^ to a widely held belief that 
*yankee mgenuity' had won the War. 

As tVM* ^old War replac^ overt conflict, a heightened emphasis on economic and 
technical might underscored the imjKMtance of education as an element in national security. 
Foreign language instruct ion» math, science and technology training, and above all, 
reiteration of the virtues of the American free-enterprise system were increasingly brought 
into national consciousness as fundamental education grals. 
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Dmgregadon 

fcfore this chan^g view of education could substantially undermine tl^ progt^ive 
i^ology str^sing schooling as socialisation for adult life aihl an opportunity for individual 
growth and envelopment, the s«w>nd majo^* event c^xurred. After years of litigation, the 
Supreme Ck^urt's landmark Bmm v. C:mrd of E^fcasion decisions in 1954 and 1955 (359 US 
294) declared that schools had a fKJsitive role to pby in the creation of ^ual opportunities for 
all dtiEens. Striking down the ^separate but t^ual' doctrine of Plessy the Court order^ the 
ifisnaantling of the nation's dual school sjrstCTis. 

The ^um decision brought |x>litics directly to the schoolhouse 6oot, First in the South 
where govemcH^ and IcKal ^ucators openly resisted the Court, and later in the North and 
West as it became clear ^Hat many ^ool officials were ct^nspiring with racist community 
lea<fcrs to isolate minority groups by controlling the looition of new schools or gerry- 
mandering ex^^ting school attet^iK:e IxKuidari^, Over tiw next se^ai years it Wcame 
ipcreasingly obvious that {Kivm* politics played a key rede in creating and sustaining a system 
of unequal auress to 6scal as wdl as human resources for the nation*^ ^diools. 

Documentation of systematic inequalities dramatically uncfenninad public confid^ce in 
the professionalism and jK>litical neutraUty of the earUer coahrion of reformers and scientific 
managers. Blacks had demonstrated what many oth^ citizens susf^ed - school resources 
were noi being allocated on the basis of either poUtical ^uity or economic productivity 
criteria. The coalition whidi for half a centuiy had insisted that poUrics must be kept out of 
the ^hools in order to keep interest groups from exploiting them was shown to be equally 
implicated in a system of neglect and abuse. 

Sputnik 

just as resistance to racial desegregation was becoming front page news, the nation's 
attention was once again riveted on the role of education in national security by the 1957 
bunching of the Russian Sputnik satellite. If the ra?^ question undermined confidence in the 
meal commitments of progressive and urban reformers, Spninik was devastating to 
American confidence in the school* s scientific managers. In shrill cries of panic not to be 
heard again until publication of A Nation at Risk in 1?83, federal leaders called for a crash 
program to improve school productivity. National sroirity and educational program 
devebpment were explicitly linked in 1958 with passage of the National Defisnse Education 
Act. Education was d^lared too important to be left to the educators; pohtical interest in 
school programs and management praaices quickly spawned massive federal investments 
and linked school budgets to the adoption of programs adopted by Congress and state 
legislatures. 

Soon the fiscal control strategy of categorical budgeting becai •'he norm for programs 
addressing racial equity issues as well. Schools were required to show that fonds were sf^t 
for purpuscji defined by the pohtical system rather than by professional educators. 
•Supplementing versus supplanting* controversies soon arose as political leaders suspiciously 
eyed educators suspected of trying to undermine the over-riding goals in international 
competition and equalization of educational opportunity. 
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CotbcHi^ hargmnmg 

With the New York teachers* strike of 1%0, the last rotiaiiiing vestiges of the ^lier anti- 
jK^litks framework cxiUaps^. FcrmaUxation of colksrtive bargaining required dira:t political 
inter\^tion by state I^slatures and the creation of ac^udication mechanisms in the 
exmiti^' md judicial feanches of state govmiment. Utilike eariier state levd polky 
daisions, dais divided the diucationai conrniunity in raiK^rous and mended conflict. 
El^rted oCdak at all levds erf government were foro^ to choose between te^^er advocates 
and the d^iKkrs of school ^iministrat<Ht and local boards who insistai that coflectivw 
bargaining was a violation of managaial int^ty and an abrogation of the political 
^vereignty of the l<K:al school board. Though the battle lastdi for m^y two decades, 
tcadiers in all but a few states eventually won the right to organize unions and engage in 
colkctive bargaining foUowng the modd estaWish^ by the National Labor Rdations Act of 
the 1930s (see Kerchner and Mitchell 1988} 

Collective bargaining is an affront to ^entific m^agement theory. It assiunes that 
workers have legirimate interests that managers dther cannot recognize or will not 
voluntarily ^xommodate. It also departs from the pro^^sshre frfiijosophy of a totally child- 
centered ^ucationai system by making conflict among adults a critkal element in the 
formation of programs aikl polidcs. Finally, cdl^ve bargaining x^r^nts an abandon- 
ment of the anti-politics of the urban reform movement. Teacher oiganiEers directly 
challenged the virtues of non-polidcal school governance. They had to argue that din^ 
political expression of teacher self-interest was both Intimate md neojssary. Indeed, they 
had to assert that existing scbc 4 poUcies and practioss were the r^ult of ^-inter^t on the 
part of sch<K}l adminstrators and unrepresentative board members in order to muster the 
political support need^ to get coll^ive bargaining bws through state legislatures. Thus, by 
the time the New York teacher strike was ^ttled, the nation was well aware that school 
policy is every bit as political as social welfere, criminal justice, transportation or any other 
domestic policy problem. In th" ensuing decade, school politics played prominent role in 
both the legislative and judicial branches of the federal government. 

Recent developments in education politics 

By the end of the 1950& it had become clear that political considerations were every bit as 
important to the development of school programs and {Kjlicies as learning psychology, 
te^hing p^gogy or management theory. &Dme ^rholars were even beginning to take 
5ch<x)I politics seriously. Thomas Eliot (1957), writing in the prestigious American Pobtkal 
Science Remew, offered a plan for scholarly investigation of the politics of education. Shortly 
thereafter a fledgling literature on the subject began to develop. By 1962, the first major 
study of state level jxjlitics was pubUshed (Bailey ei al 1%2). In the ensuing thirty years a 
small group of politically-trained scholars has examined a broad range of key issues. With the 
formation of the Politics of Education Association in 1969 a true sub-discipline came into 
existence - complete vdth a professional association, sharing of scholarly work in progress at 
annual conferences, and the he^^'-ings of a scholarly journal. During the W(h and •80s 
political science interest in the politics of education was augmented by work derived from 
rational plannmg, program evaluation and |H)hcy research scholars. A new US journal, 
Educaiiimal Emkation and Polky Analysis, was launched by the American Educational 
R^earch Association. Then, in 19S6, the British publisher Taylor & Francis brought 
international recognition to the field by agreeing to publish an annual jMjlitics of education 
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Beyond fiK:al considerations, the shear number of tethers required to staff the public 
^h<K)ls makes it di&rult to r^ruit en<»igh individuals willing to ^xept prof^onal 
re^mibility for their work. In the US, public school teaching require n^ly one-quarter of 
the gr^luat^ product by the nation's colleges and universities. Just insisting that they be 
drawn firom the top half of tl^ gnKiuating dasses (a standard wdOi l^ow that of medicine 
and other prestigious professions) would inean that public schook would need to recruit half 
<rf this pool of eligibles. Raidng salaries wouki help» but little is known ak)ut ti^ extoit to 
which business* law, engii^ring, m^iicine and oth^ professions would be willing to bid 
still higl^ (ot these highly qualified candidates. 

School restructtning is the oti^ pcJitical devdopment of international signifeance. 
Where profcssionalization seeks to make ^hcK>b more eflfective by enhancing the 
productivity of tl^ t^dhing workforce, r^tructuring is supports! by those who see 
productivity as a systonic rath^ than a teadier performance |nx>bla[n. Most restructuring 
prc^sals involve two key dements. First, they extend the d^:OTtrali2ation or devolution of 
authority concepts that have driven xecmt federal polky changes by emphasizing the critical 
importance of enhandng di^^^ionary authority and power at the ^hool site. By allowing 
local educators, working dirmly with chiMroi ainl their famiHes, to plan and organize 
educational |H-ograms, the argument go^, complex adjustments to individual differences* 
local drcimistances and subcultural variations are most likdy to be productive. The extent to 
which <ijcentrahzaticn involves poUtical rather than managerial discredon vanes from one 
restucturing proposal to another. Administrative and managerial authority is basic, but 
many r^tructuring advocates insist that politick control is critical to long term suo^s. 

The second key dement in most restructuring pro|K>sals is an emphasis on the 
importance of sub-cultural norms and values in school productivity. As outlined in the 
chapters by Mary Metz and Thomas Timar, staflF and community fi^efs are dosely linked to 
individual school sites and are changed, if at all, by addressing them at the site level. This 
insight has led to increasing support for the cr^tion of stronger site level organizations 
capable of capitahzing on the strengths of local values and able to directly address the 
limitations imposed by inappropriate local value systems. 

Cynics may view the popularity of restructuring as an admission that a quarter-century of 
refc5nn and innovation have not worked. Federal, state and district poHcy-makers have tried 
an enormous variety of policy tactics to bring about school and classroom kvel change. 
Virtually every major sub-system - programs, curricula, assessment, governance, 
management, finance, f^ities (fesign - has been subjeaed to direct intervention. The 
results, restructuring advocates seem to insist, have been disruption and contradiction rather 
than improved productivity. 

Whether rooted in despair over past reforms or a dirtermination to build on previous 
^xx>mplishments, however, restructuring is now the dominant theme in school reform. It is 
linkefi, as noted by Carol Ray and Roslyn Mickelson, to the forc^ restructuring of industry 
brotight about by international markets and rapid technological change, it is also linked to 
the bcHef that schools should resj^ individual difFerem^ and enhance equal opportunity for 
all children the principal legacy of racial and cultural equity reforms during the last quaner 
of a century. It remains to be seen, however, whether local school sites can achieve the 
cohesiveness and dedication to excellence that restructuring advcK:ates expert. 

The core tensions to be faced by twenty-first century politics 

If federal \vithdr3wal, legalization of decision-making, professionalization of teaching, and 
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restructuring of local schoo stems are curresitiy the dominant themes of sdiool politics, 
what issues will driv^ ediKrstion policy and |K^tics as we movt into the next century? 
Attempting to answa^ such qu^tions is risky and almost embarrassing to those f![K>lkh 
oiough to try. Des^te this risk, however, sj^alation on the future is hdpful in putting 
pr^ent conditions into proper pers|«tive, even if unfor^een events overpower the logic and 
make a mockery of the assumptions used in making projections. Let me condude this 
diapter, therefore, by propc^ing that ^ucation politics at the beginning of the twenty-first 
^lentiny will be controlled by ^en key dedstons decisions J must be made by the seven 
fundamental interest groups whose actions determine overall ^ucation pc^icy diiectious and 
control the operations of ^diool organizations, howevo" they are structure. 
The k^ questions to fa(^ include: 

1. By tfw mtimt as a whok: How are the economic productivity and civic 
^Kialization goals of ^hioition to be balanced? 

2. By e(h4aitkm poUcy-tm^n: How are local autoi^omy and centralized authority 
to be balanc^ in ^ool organization and de^gii? 

3. By reformers and ikeir suppliers: Are school culture appropriately seen as the 
objects or the imtmmerUs of reform? 

4. By profi^sioml educators: Are schcK>ls best sera as manag^ bureaucracies or as 
professional service communities? 

5. By families and commumties: Are the core goals of education best pursued 
through private choice or insistence on compUance with the public interest? 

6. By stti^^: Is the greatest benefit from learning the protection and 
enhancement of proj^y interests, or does it come from formation and 
expansion of personal and cultural identity? 

7. By education plarmers and reseaftltm: Is advancing technology education's 
primary problem, or does it represent the most promising solution to prising 
social, cultural and resource problems? 

Ecanamk productimty or ciinc socializaiion? 

National support for mass, free compulsory education has always involved a mixture of civic 
and «x>nomic goals. Economic productivity is linked to education through the concept of 
*fauman capital development' - the idea that education increases the skill and capanty of 
workers, thus raising the overall value of their work. Whether viewed from the persportive 
of increasing the general capacity of average workers, or enhancing the unique value of 
specialized workers with more advanced training, this approach to education evaluates 
school performance on the basis of whether graduates are able to s^xure and hold jobs. 

By contrast, the civic goals of education relate more to personal, family and poHtical life. 
Schooling is widely recognized as playing a loiyor role in the formation of community 
values, the creation of sound families, and the enhancement of personal satisfaction and 
enjoyment, View^ from this persp^tive, schools are seen as productive when political 
participation is high, crime and alienation are low, families are stable, and individuals have 
access to the world of science and art, ideas and rewarding f^sonal experiences. 

While both of these educational goals are essenrial to a prosperous and stable society, 
they are in continuous tension. Resource used to enhance personal sensibilities may or may 
not lead to greater productivity; economically valuable knowledge and skills may or may not 
enhance personal, family or community life. As we move into tlie twenty-first century it will 
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be necessary to wrestle with the balance between these goals and to organize and fund 
^rhools aax)rding to the priority assigned to each. 

CmmUzed auikority or fo^il autonomy? 

The most obvious examples of the growth of <^ntraliz^ policy control involve the 
expansion of feferal involvement in the schools. While fedo^al jKjlicy centralization was 
dramatically reduad during the 1980s, the result has been more than offset by the growth in 
centralized state-level policy control. Ideologically, however, the battle linc-s have been 
drawn - greater ontraUzation is advocate by those who fear l<K:al school districts cannot be 
trusted to guarantee schcK>l performance effectiveness in a context of equal opportunity, 
decentralization is supported by those who fear that state and federal pcdicy-makers are 
insensitive to local variations in context and ediKational goals. Whatever the mix of 
economic and civic goals estabUshed for the schools, pohqr makers will need to identify a 
proper balance between centralized control over the school operations and support for 
decentralized and locally autonomous school districts and sites. For more thaii a quarter of a 
century the emphasis has been on centralized intervention to reform or redirect local 
programs and practices. Reform advwates recogni. 2d, and regularly decried, the *reU^on of 
locahsm* t^at protmed l{x:al educators from responding to pressiues for change. 

Centialization of authority has b^n the policy strategy of those who s^ financial 
efficiency and equalization of educational opportunity as the most imfKjnant problems facing 
the schools. Support for decentralize authority and local autonomy have always been 
endorse by those who s^ preservation of choice and maintenance of program quality as the 
more important pohcy considerations. 

The tension between cratrahzation and decentralization of policy control is well 
documented in the chapters of this book. Mary Metz and Thomas Timar describe the power 
of local cultures and the importance of utilizing them for creation of quahty programs. The 
Atlanta story as told by Orfield and Peskin presents the (ilemma of equity ^vcxates - 
centralized power forces recognition of the problem, but does not seem able to force 
redirection of school programs and outcomes. As suggested in McGuire*s chapter, business 
leaders seeking accountability and efficiency in tlie schools tend to organize state level 
coalitions to influence policy. Those who want program change tend to follow local 
strategies - school partnerships and local district education task forces. 

Schoob as cultures or culture as reform instrument? 

Perhaps the most impoi tant theoretical argument to be faced in preparation for the new 
century concerns the role of culture in the schools. It is quite clear that culture is a 
fundamental element in school ojKirations. What is not clear is whether culture is the mearts 
of reform ur the ohject of reform. Where culture is s^n as the means of reform , educators are 
urged to manage cultural elements. They are told to create a 'common vision' of school 
purposes, establish a 'positive cUmate* for learnings and assure *high expectations* for 
student sKrhievement throughout the school Where culture is seen as the object of reform, 
however, such strategies are viewed r-is naive and unduly optimistic. As de^bed in the 
chapter by Mary Metz and confirmed in the case study data presented by Ray and MickeLon, 
cultures are more enduring and less subject to direct manipulation than many recent teacher 
and administrator training programs would suggest. Cultural norms are lK>th more 
tenacious and less explicit than many reformers recognize. 
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Nevmheless, cultural nc»mis and values |day a critical role in sustaining sch<K>l programs 
and directing the energies of both students and teachen. Hence, fundamental and lasting 
rdonns will eventxially have come to grips with the cultural fbutidations of schooling. 
Children whose families arc unwilling or unable to inculcate a>re values needed for successful 
participation in the bbor market, or whose own sense of identit}^ and worth has been 
damag^ to the point that the motivation to learn is impaired, must be treated with cultural 
oihancement as wdl as oitiinary j^agc^cal techniques. The question that will carry 
reformers and researchers alike through the r^iaining years of the twentieth century is how 
to create powerful school cultures without trampling upon and destroying needed elements 
in family and community cultural systems. To do so will call for new msights into the 
development of pluraiisric social systems, the naturalization of cultural aliens, and the 
synthesis of diverse cultures into synergistic new ^ ' Mral patterns. 



Managed bureaucmcy or professioml cotpmunity? 

For administrators the key qu^tion is whether to view schools as bureaucracies or as 
professional communities. Dming the early decades of the twentieth century, 
administrators, togeth^ with their sch<K>l board supporters, stru^led mightily to turn 
schools from local child care and nurture institutions into businesslike managed 
bureaucr^^. Hierarchical authority, formal rules of prixedure, merit based supervision of 
subordinate, differentiation of status, and oth^ marks of what Max Weber called an ideal 
type* bureaucracy we^e carefully nurtured. 

Whilt there is no chance that schools could be retmrned to their nineteenth-century 
stmctural form, there are serious pressures to replace cxxrrent bureaucratic features with those 
of a professional community. Profasional commxmity organization is the essential character 
of the school site management thrust outlined in the chapter by Ian Birch and Don Smart. It 
is also the organizational form endorsed by the Coalition of Essential Schools described in 
Thomas Timar > chapter. 

The distinguishing feature of the professional community approach to organizational 
administration is the shift of power away from *line' administraton and into the hands of 
those who are direcdy responsible for the productive process. In the case of the schcx^ls, this 
means dividing the teeing workfor{^ into relatively small teams who are assigned 
comprehensive responsibiUty for the education of a cohort of students. In order for 
administrators to have the confidence needed to support such an organization, they need to 
beUeve that teachers are tnily professionalized - willing and able to accept broad 
responsibihty for assessing student learning needs and developing programs to meet those 
needs. Such confidence contrasts sharply with the attitude? and beliefs responsible for the 
earlier bureaucrstization of the school. Bureaucratic organization was developed on the 
assumption that central management had to overcome the hmited capacity of teachers to 
diagnose student needs, develop appropriate programs, and manage the fiscal and political 
dimensions of school/community relations. Over the next decade it will, no doubt, become 
clear whether teacher preparation and collegial planning systmis can create and sustain an 
authenric professionalism. If so, teacher unions can be turned into professional assodarions 
and given a major role in school organization and management. If not, administators wiU be 
expected to reassert comprehensive responsibility, treat tether unions as *bluc collar' 
worker organizations and shift program planning and teacher supervision into he hands of 
specialists with the training necessary to perform these tasks. 
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Pmate choke or jmUk iniemt? 

For families and onlinary citizens, the central issue is whether education is a matto^ of private 
preference or public interest. While the fundamental interests of families in the wdfare and 
education of their children ha- long beoi recognized, connpulsory school attendance laws 
were adopted because many parents did not enroll their children in public schools. These 
laws assert the unequivocal inter^t of the state in assuring that all children will recdve at 
least a minimum ^ucation* Where, then, is ti^ boundary betw^n family choice and the 
publk interest in an educate dtizenry? 

Legally and ofl&dally, the earl> twentieth ^^tury answer to this question was that 
families had a right to control the duration and a>ntent of their children's education only if 
they wCTe willing to: (a) adh^e to minimal state standards; and {b) pay all costs associate 
with their choices. Rec^tly, the issue of family choice has onc^ again become the focm of a 
major education policy debate. Voucher plans, o{^n enrollment options and home schooling 
plans have been added to elective courses and multiple track school programs to give impetus 
to the move toward expanded family control ova* education. At the same time, pressures to 
standardize school programs, prepare children for entry into a national labor market, raise 
overall achievement in comparison with other industrialized narions, and use the schools to 
assure acquisition of national and community values continue to militate against freedom of 
choi<^ for both students and their families. 

In the co^^iing years, finding an acceptable balance between individual choice and 
oiforcement of the public interest will remain a critical political issue. Equally important, 
this issue intersects with the issues of professionahsm, centralization, school cultural 
development, and economic versus dvic socialization goals for education described above. 
The simplest mechanisms for enhancing choice are likely to umtemine other impOTtant 
political goals. If demands for expand®! choice are ignored, howev^, broad political support 
for the public school system may be threatened. Perhaps the most important question 
confronting policy-makers and researchers on this issue is whether there are W35rs of 
enhancing family choice that do not threaten our abihty to protect the public interest in high 
standards, support for national cultural values, and professionally sound school program 
designs. 

Property rights or cultural identity? 

Individual students and their advocates in the policy community confront the question of 
whether education in the next century will 1^ viewed primarily in economic or in cultural 
tmns. Viewed economically, students have a property interest in education^ ^ schooling 
represents an investment in their future and ser\'es as the primary means of ^cce%% to wealth 
and social status in an advanced industrial society. Culturally, education serves a dual role - it 
is a potent means for transmitting family and community norms, and it provides individual 
students with the capacity to critically appraise their cultural heritage and develop for 
themselves a personal and cultiural identity. 

In punuit of their proj^rty rights, students can ex|^ed to demand ^ucational 
programs that prqjare them for entry into the labor market • These demands wiU often 
conflict, however, with community culture values and may require that children become 
alienated from parental or neighborhood cultural norms in order to accept the norms of 
mobility and workplace beliavior needed for economic success. Recent experience, supported 
by significant research evidence, indicates that cultural ahenation is not simply the high price 
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children from minority sub-cultures must pay for ecoDomic viability. In feet, cultural 
alienation may be the primary reason why schools typically flail to prejwe minority students 
for economic sua^. Cultural identity apj^ars to the foundation of economic success, not 
a comf^ting goal for education. Hen ^ the issue for the next century is how to devdop 
schools where children acquire a cultural foundation upon which to build an ea>nomicaliy 
viable set of attitudes and labor market skills. Schools will not thieve these twin goals by 
dismissing or suppressing family c^tures - th^ will have to fold ways of combining the 
strengths of family backgroui^ with ao^ss to the broader national culture in ways that 
motivate and onpower rath^ than aUenating children who come to them. 

Tetlmology as prohiem or as sohtim? 

While researchers and educationai planners ne^ to grapple with aU of the key questions 
d^cribed above, they will |day a sf^dai role in relation to the issue of technolc^. As 
technological change induce dramaric changes in the ^reonomy and in the life-styles of 
individuals and communiti^ around the globe, technology presents it^ as a critical 
problem for t^ucators. Viewed from this f^rspective^ the issue is how schooling can keep up 
with workplace and Ufc-style changes in ord^ to prepare students for the adult world of their 
own foture rather than reproducing the obsole^ient one ot their parents generation. 

Technological change presents an equally important challenge to the educational process 
itself. Today's schools continue to utilize torbnologies that are hundreds or thousands of 
years old - teacher lectures, class discussions, chalk boards, printed textbooks, laboratory 
demonstrarions, individual gr^Jes, etc. It is important to consider whether recent changes In 
information technologies will make these traditional technologies (and perhaps the 
organizational forms through which they are utiliz^) obsolete. Throughout the twentieth 
century information technology changes have b^n repeatedly hailed as harbingers of 
educational change, only to prove inadequate to the task of fundamental educational process 
change. Radio, photographs, audio tap^ rm)rding, film strips, overhead projectors, moving 
pictures, television, xerography and microannputers have e^h been heralded as 
breakthrough t^jchnologies. Up to this point, only photog iphs and the various rebtives of 
x^ography have made fundamental chan^ in either cumculum content or pedagogical 
practice. 

As information technologies b^cnne less costly and educators learn how to combine 
them effectively, educational changes may become more far reaching and dramatic. The 
microcomputer, link^ to high resolution television and the mass stora^ capacity of optical 
laser disks, may provide a powerful new instructional tool. If this is so, however, its 
importance in the classroom has yet to be proven. In his chapter, Phillip Piele makes a 
convincing case that technological developments associated with distance learning 
(interactive video) are likely to Ixr more important than microcomputer-bas^ instructional 
innovations during the remaining years of this century. Whether distance learning or 
microcomputer-based pedagugiot! change turns out to W the most important roate to the 
incorporation of new information technologies into the educational process, it is imjKjrtant 
to reragnize the paucity of gocxl research on either the educational effec s or the 
organizational implications of these developments. Researchers and policy plaimers need to 
mount a long term co-operative effort aimed at testing and evaluating these changes - 
examining their potential for keeping school programs in touch with rapidly changing sodal 
and economic technolo^ shifts as well as their role in supporting or redirecting traditional 
instructional p <kc$'^ :. 
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CoQclfmon 

With three decades of increasingly sophisticated political r^earch and analysis to draw upon, 
prcfesstonal educators and school polify-makm have come to fully appreciate the essentially 
political characta* of public education. We now recognize that both the content and the form 
of schooling is determined through the conflicts and cx^alitions found at the coi^ of local, 
state and national poUtical systems. With that knowledge has a>me an awaren^s that public 
suf^rt and organixational effectiwu^^s depend on identifying and resolving fundamental 
questions r^arding the goals of education ^nd 'Jk; strategies to be utilised in pursuing those 
goals. 

The chaptm of this volume provide a broad introduction to a number of key issues. 
Both space and intellectual iimitstions have forcrd us to select a few of the most salient issues 
fOT analysis. As the I^Utics of Education Association enten its third decade, there is ample 
work left to be done. 

In closing, we should remind oursdves tliat political insight and analysis do not 
guarantee public virtue. The potentials for abuse of the public trust are enormous. As this 
chapter is l^ing writt^**^ , daily iisclosures of military procurement and housing development 
corruption in the US fedo'al government underscore the potential for abuse by large, 
centralized and wdl financed public bureaucracies* In the same newspapa^, however, reports 
of mismanagem tJt and corruption in US savings and loan institutions demonstrate that 
private owner and £^:£ntralization of powa: provide no better guarantees of success. 
Political rese^tcL may point the way, but ^hool operations are actually controlled by the 
daily intcrpUy l^tween an informed and energiz^ citizenry veiling to demand quality from, 
and offer political sup|x>rt to, a c^drc of professional educators who accept responsibiUty for 
teaching and schwi administration. 

Notes 

1. These arguments were addressed in such Supreme Court cases as hran et aL t>. Lmisiana State Board of 
Edu£aiim, 281 US 370 (1930). Eversm v. Beard of EJutatian, 330 US 1 (1947), MfCallum v. Beard of 
Edmatim. 333 US 203 (1948). Enget i*. Vimie, 370 US 421 (1962), Sihool mtrkt of Abittgtan v, Sckmpp, 
374 US 203 (1963), Board of Bdsscation i/. Atyn, 392 US 236 (1968), Lemon ik Kurtzman, 403 US 602 
(1971), tVi^onsin v. Voder, 406 US ^5 (1972). Cammittef for PuUk Educaticm and ReligiatiS Likrty v. 
Nfquist, 4D US 756 (1973), Cammitiee fm- PuUk Education and Retighus Liberty v. Regan, 441 US 646 
(1980) and Mueller v. AUen, 103 S.Ct 3026 (1983). 

2. The United States Supreme Court, in lis 19S4 Brown decision, stated that, *in thesf days, its doubtful that 
any child may reasonably be expected to succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity to an education' 
(347 US 483, 493), In 1975, in Cms v. Lopez, 419 US 565, the Court declared that students had a property 
interest in their i^ducation and due process was required before a student could be denied continued access 
to that education. 
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